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THE OXYRHYNCHUS LOGOI OF JESUS AND THE 
COPTIC GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THOMAS 


JOSEPH A. FITZMYER, S.J. 
Woodstock College and The Johns Hopkins University 


N 1897 Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt published a papyrus 
fragment, which had been found during the previous winter in an 
ancient dump of the hamlet of Behnesa on the edge of the Western 
Desert about 120 miles south of Cairo, where Oxyrhynchus, the capital 
of the Oxyrhynchite nome of ancient Egypt, stood in Roman times. 
This fragment, written on both sides in Greek uncials, contained a 
collection of eight “Sayings of Our Lord,” some being only partially 
preserved.! It is the remains of a literary work, not just a few notes or 
jottings, as is shown by the use of “Jesus says” to introduce the sayings 
and the absence of any abbreviations except those normally found in 
biblical manuscripts. The verso of the fragment, written on the vertical 
fibers of the papyrus, appears to have preceded the recto, strangely 
enough; it bears the number 11 on its top margin, presumably a page 
number, which indicates that the fragment was part of a papyrus codex 
and not of a scroll.? Found together with other texts of the first three 
centuries A.D., the fragment was dated by the first editors ca. 150-300 
A.D., “probably written not much later than the year 200.’* This 
fragment is known today as Oxy P (= Oxyrhynchus Papyrus) 1.‘ 

In 1904 the same editors, Grenfell and Hunt, published two other 
Oxyrhynchus fragments, one containing “New Sayings of Jesus,” the 

1 Aéya "Inoov, Sayings of Our Lord from an Early Greek Papyrus (New York, 1897). 
[Hereafter: GH, Logia] 

* We may ask what the preceding ten pages in the codex contained. The Coptic version 
preserved in the Gospel according to Thomas shows that the first Greek saying is equal to 
the twenty-seventh Coptic saying. The length of the twenty-six preceding sayings is not 
such as would take up ten pages of the codex, since we can now judge the length of the 
page—each page must have had about 38 lines. In all probability some other treatise pre- 
ceded this Greek one, just as a number of treatises are found in the same codex in the 
Coptic version. There is, of course, no guarantee that the Apocryphon of John (kata 
Iohannén apokryphon), which precedes the Gospel according to Thomas in the Coptic codex, 
also preceded it in the Greek. 

*GH, Logia, p. 6. 

“Numbered thus in Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Edited with Translations and Notes (London, Part 1 [1891]) pp. 1-3. 
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other a “Fragment of a Lost Gospel.” The fragment of the New Sayings 
“consists of forty-two incomplete lines on the back of a survey-list of 
various pieces of land,”’ and has been dated “to the middle or end of the 
third century; a later date than A.D. 300 is most unlikely.’’* It must 
have been the beginning of a collection of sayings, for it contains a 
prologue and five sayings of Jesus, some again being only partially 
preserved. It is known today as Oxy P 654.® 

The “Fragment of a Lost Gospel” was made up actually of eight 
small scraps of a papyrus scroll, a well-written specimen dated not 
later than 250 A.D. In it we have four sayings of Jesus partially pre- 
served. Though it was entitled by the first editors “Fragment of a 
Lost Gospel,” because it contained a question asked by disciples and 
thus gave some context to the saying, a feature that is absent in the 
other two fragments, it has long been obvious that it belongs in general 
to the same genre as the other two fragments. It contains the intro- 
ductory phrase, “Jesus says,” and manifests the same sort of relation 
to the canonical Gospels that they do.’ It is generally referred to today 
as Oxy P 655.8 

After their discovery and first publication these fragments—or more 
precisely, the first two of them, Oxy P 1 and 654—were the subject of 
much discussion. The question of their identity, of their authenticity, 
and of the restoration of their partially preserved texts were the causes 
of many articles and small books. Only recently we have seen the pub- 
lication of a work by J. Jeremias, Unknown Sayings of Jesus,® which 
treats these fragments in the larger context of the Agrapha (sayings 
attributed to Jesus, but not found in the canonical Gospels), no matter 
where preserved. Scholars like Batiffol, Deissmann, Harnack, 

5 New Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of a Lost Gospel (London, 1904) p. 9. [Hereafter 
GH, New Sayings] Oxy P 657 (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 4, pp. 36 ff.) offers another example 
of a sacred text written on the back of a used papyrus; it contains fragments of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which had been copied on the back of a text of an Epitome of Livy (= Oxy 
P 668). 

6 - thus in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 4 (1904) pp. 1-22. 

7 The relation of Oxy P 655 to the other two fragments has often been denied; see, 
e.g., the discussion in H. G. E. White, The Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus, Edited 
with Introduction, Critical Apparatus and Commentary (Cam! ridge, 1920) pp. xlix-lii. 
(Hereafter: White] 


® Numbered thus in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 4 (1904) pp. 22-28. 
® Translated by R. H. Fuller (New York, 1957). (Hereafter: Unknown Sayings) 
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Klostermann, Lagrange, Preuschen, Reitzenstein, Sanday, C. Taylor, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, and Zahn have worked over these texts 
and have tried to restore and interpret them. It seemed, indeed, that 
all that could be said about them had been said.!° 

But the whole subject has been reopened by the discovery in 1945 
or 1946 of Coptic codices of ancient Chenoboskion near the modern 
village of Nag‘-HammAdi, some sixty miles north of Luxor in Upper 
Egypt. Chenoboskion (literally, “‘a place for raising geese’’) is said to 
have been the place where Pachomius, the father of Christian Egyptian 
cenobitism, after release from involuntary service in the Roman army, 
was converted and baptized ca. 320 A.D. and became the disciple of 
the hermit Palaemon, before founding his cenobitic monastery at 
Tabennisi on the right bank of the Nile. From a big jar found in the 
cemetery near Chenoboskion came thirteen codices, containing forty- 
four Coptic treatises, almost all of them Gnostic writings." 

One of these forty-four treatises is the Gospel according to Thomas, 
peuaggelion pkata Thomas. It was published in 1956 as part of the first 
volume in the series, Coptic Gnostic Papyri in the Coptic Museum at Old 
Cairo. It was written on ten leaves or twenty pages of a papyrus codex 
in the Sahidic dialect of Coptic, mixed with some Akhmimic or Sub- 
Akhmimic forms. Save for a few lacunae which are easily filled out the 


0 The bibliography of the Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus is quite vast. While much of 
it is old and no longer pertinent, it contains at times observations which are still valuable 
in the light of the new Coptic material. We have decided, therefore, to offer as complete 
a listing of it as possible. It will be found at the end of the article. Unfortunately, it is 
not exhaustive, because we came across a number of titles with incomplete references and 
were not in a position to check them, as they were unavailable in the libraries to which 
we have access. 

Sze J. Doresse, Les livres secrets des Gnostiques d’Egypte 1: Introduction aux écrits 
gnostiques coples découverts &@ Khenoboskion (Paris, 1958) pp. 133-280. A convenient 
summary of the discovery, contents of the codices, and importance of the find can be 
found in E. Meyerovitch, “The Gnostic Manuscripts of Upper Egypt,” Diogénes (Engl. 
ed.} §25 (1959) 84-117. Pp. 115-17 contain a good bibliography of articles relating to the 
Coptic material. 

2 Published by Pahor Labib (Cairo, 1956). The Gospel according to Thomas is found on 
plates 80-99 with the title given at the end of the work as a sort of explicit. This edition 
contains only photographs of the papyrus pages; there is neither a modern Coptic tran- 
scription, a translation, nor a commentary. In addition to the Gospel according to Thomas, 
the volume contains part of the Gospel of Truth (pl. 1-46), the A pocryphon of John (pl. 
47-80), the Gospel according to Philip (pl. 99-134), the Hypostasis of the Archons (pl. 
134-45) and a Sethian Apocalypse (pl. 145-58). 
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entire text is well preserved. Paleographically, the document has been 
variously dated by Coptic specialists: H.-Ch. Puech thinks that it 
comes “du milieu ou de la premiére moitié du III* siécle” ;* G. Garitte 
says that it “peut dater du III* ou du IV® siécle”;* but J. Leipoldt 
dates it “um 500,’’!* while J. Doresse gives “du milieu du IV* siécle.’”"* 
A date ca. 400 is probably the safest for the copying of this text;!” the 
date of composition is, of course, undoubtedly much earlier. 

The Gospel according to Thomas is not a gospel in the sense of the 
canonical Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John, which contain a record of 
the words and deeds of Jesus, nor even in the sense of some of the 
apucryphal Gospels, which relate fantastic stories about the Holy 
Family in imitation of the canonical Gospels. The Gospel according to 
Thomas relates no episodes of the life of Christ and lacks all narrative 
and personal information about Him. Even the instances in which the 
disciples or some others question Jesus cannot rightly be described as 
narrative, as they normally do no more than pose the question. After 
a prologue of four and a half lines, which itself contains a saying, this 
Gospel has preserved for us 114 sayings of Jesus, most of them simply 
introduced by the formula, “Jesus said,” pege Iésous. The prologue, 
indeed, indicates the nature of the work as a collection of sayings. 
These sayings sometimes resemble maxims or proverbs, sometimes 
parables, but sometimes answer a question put by a disciple and thus 
form part of a conversation. They are strung together without any 
apparent logical order; once in a while catchword bonds (Stichwort- 
verbindungen) can be the reason for joining two sayings. The collection 
of sayings is actually an artificial grouping of dicta Tesu, cast in a ho- 
mogeneous format, which are most likely derived from various sources. 
Prof. Oscar Cullmann, in various lectures on the Gospel according to 

13“Un logion de Jésus sur bandelette funéraire,” Revue de l’histoire des religions 147 
(1955) 127. 

“Le premier volume de |’édition photographique des manuscrits gnostiques coptes 
et l’Evangile de Thomas,” Muséon 70 (1957) 61. 

16“Fin neues Evangelium? Das koptische Thomasevangelium iibersetzt und _ be- 
sprochen,” Theologische Literaturzeitung 83 (1958) 481. 

16 Les livres secrets des Gnostiques d’Egypte 2: L’Evangile selon Thomas ou les paroles 
secrétes de Jésus (Paris, 1959) p. 23. (Hereafter: Doresse, Thomas] 


7 So W. C. Till, “New Sayings of Jesus in the Recently Discovered Coptic ‘Gospel 
of Thomas,’ ” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 41 (1958-59) 451. 
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Thomas last spring, divided the sayings into four groups: (1) those 
which are word-for-word identical with certain sayings in the canoni- 
cal Gospels; (2) those which are paraphrases or independent variants of 
canonical sayings; (3) those which reproduce sayings of Jesus which are 
not found in the NT, but are extant in patristic writings; (4) those 
which were previously unknown—a good half of the Gospel—and bear a 
very definite syncretistic, Gnostic stamp. As it stands, there is no doubt 
that the Gospel according to Thomas is an apocryphal work. We shall 
have more to say about this Gospel and the ancient witnesses to it 
toward the end of the article. 

But now a word about the possible authenticity of these sayings, as 
this question will come up in the treatment of the individual texts. 
When one asks how authentic these Coptic sayings are, it should be 
clear that the answer will not be simple, given the complex nature of 
the sayings. As for the first group, they should be accorded the same 
authenticity as those of the WT. It is obviously quite possible that they 
have been merely lifted from the canonical Gospels; but we cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that the Gospel according to Thomas is tributary 
to an independent tradition, derived from one of the various oral or 
written forms that led to the formation of our canonical Gospels. In 
the case of the second and third groups we have to reckon seriously 
with the possibility of a different collection of sayings, i.e., different 
from those known to us in Mt, Mk, Lk, Jn, but that may have coexisted 
with them. The variants in the sayings that are found in the Synoptics 
themselves show us how the same saying has at times undergone mod- 
ification in the refractory process of oral transmission or of editorial 
redaction. The same process might well account for the variants that 
are found in the Coptic sayings, which we have called “paraphrases.” 
Hence these paraphrases may be just as authentic as the canonical 
words. Moreover, just as there are sayings of Jesus recorded in the 
NT outside of the Gospels (e.g., 1 Th 4:15 ff.; Acts 20:35; 1 Cor 11:24; 
Ap 16:15), so those in the patristic writers cannot be rejected as un- 
authentic simply on the grounds that they do not occur in the Gospels. 
The fourth group of Coptic sayings, however, is so obviously Gnostic 
in character that we should be inclined to regard them rather as the 
product of the same type of imagination that produced many of the 
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apocryphal Gospels. In fact, G. Quispel believes that they are derived 
from the apocryphal Gospel of the Egyptians.* Scholars will probably 
be divided as to the category in which some of the sayings are best 
classified; however, the classification used above is fairly objective, 
since in the first three groups the criterion is an outside control. In the 
second group one might dispute whether a given saying is a paraphrase 
or an entirely different saying. But in every case it will be necessary to 
judge each saying individually, a task of evaluation that will take a 
long time. 

It was, of course, a pleasant surprise to find that the Oxyrhynchus 
logoi of Jesus have turned up in the collection of the Coptic sayings as 
part of the Gospel according to Thomas. When Oxy P 654 was first pub- 
lished, containing the name of Thomas, the editors discussed the possi- 
bility of a connection between the fragment and the Gospel according 
to Thomas, only to reject it.'® In 1952 H.-Ch. Puech discovered the re- 
lation between the Oxyrhynchus papyri and the Coptic Gospel ac- 
cording to Thomas.*® Thanks to the recovery of this Gospel, it is now 
certain that the three Oxyrhynchus fragments (1, 654, 655) are all 
parts of the same work;” they represent three different copies of the 
Greek text made at different times and give evidence of a fairly fre- 
quent copying of it in the third century A.D. On the basis of the Coptic 
version we can now reconstruct many of the fragmentary lines of the 
Greek fragments with certainty—unfortunately, however, not all of 
them, for there are slight variants in the two recensions that still cause 
problems of interpretation. Oxy P 654 = the prologue and the first 
five sayings of the Coptic Gospel; Oxy P 1 = Coptic sayings 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31 with the end of 77, 32, 33, 34; Oxy P 655 = Coptic sayings 37, 
38, 39, 40. 

The first full translation of the Gospel according to Thomas to appear 
was that by J. Leipoldt in German.” The sayings in which we are in- 
terested in this paper were also translated into Latin by G. Garitte.” 


18 “The Gospel of Thomas and the New Testament,” Vigiliae christianae 11 (1957) 
189. 

19 GH, New Sayings, pp. 30-32. 

2 “Un logion de Jésus sur bandelette funéraire,’”’ Bulletin dela société Ernest Renan, n.s. 
3 (1954) 126-29; see supra n. 13. Cf. Doresse, Thomas, pp. 16, 21. 

1 Previously held by V. Bartlet, but generally rejected (see White, p. xlix). 

™ See supra n. 15. %3 See supra n. 14. 
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The translations of the Coptic sayings that we are using in this paper 
were worked out independently of these two translations and subse- 
quently compared with them.™ A deluxe edition of the Gospel with 
better photographs of the papyrus pages, a Coptic transcription, a 
translation into French, English, and German, and commentary is 
being prepared by H.-Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till, Yassa ‘Abd al- 
Masih, and A. Guillaumont.** 

It is our purpose in this article to restudy the Greek fragments of 
Oxyrhynchus in the light of the Coptic translation. We have mentioned 
above the vast literature that was produced on the subject of these 
fragments. Many of the attempts to interpret and restore the frag- 
ments are now seen to have been in vain. However, many comments of 
former scholars are still valid and it is our aim to sift the existing publi- 
cations for those which are still pertinent in the light of the new re- 
construction that we propose for these texts. If our attempt to restore 
the Greek text seems bold or rash to anyone, let him recall the galaxy 
of names that attempted to do the same without any extrinsic guide 
or control. Our restored text will be translated and commented upon, 
and finally we shall conclude with some general remarks on the rela- 
tion of the Greek fragments to the Coptic text. 


Oxy P 654 


We begin our discussion of the Greek texts with Oxy P 654, for it 
contains the prologue which corresponds to that of the Coptic text. It 
is a long, narrow fragment (95¢” x 3144”), containing 42 lines of which 
only the beginnings are preserved. In cases where the reconstruction 
of the line is certain due to the Coptic version, we are able to ascertain 
the normal number of letters on a line. For instance, line 4 contained 
30 letters (16 restored); line 20 contained 28 (13 restored); line 25 con- 
tained 33 letters (15 restored); line 30 contained 29 letters (12 re- 
stored); line 25 contained 33 letters (15 restored); line 30 contained 

™* We have also been able to check our translation against that of Doresse (Thomas, 
pp. 89-110), which we obtained only after most of this article had already been written, 
thanks to the courtesy of R. E. Brown, S.S. 

%5 See Quispel, art. cit., p. 207. After this article was already in galley proof, we received 
a copy of A. Guillaumont, H.-Ch. Puech, G. Quispel. W. Till, and Yassah ‘Abd al Masih, 


The Gospel according to Thomas: Coptic Text Established and Translated (New York, 1959). 
This is only an extract of the larger, full publication of the Gospel by the same scholars. 
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29 letters (12 restored). This gives us a fairly certain norm to guide us 
in restoring other lines. We shall present first the unreconstructed text 
of Grenfell and Hunt,”* then an English translation of the correspond- 
ing Coptic saying, the full Greek text of the Oxyrhynchus saying (re- 
stored), a translation of the Greek, and finally comments on each 
saying. 


PROLOGUE 


OI TOIOI OI AOTO! OI [ 
AHZEN IH> O ZON K[ 
KAI 6QMA KAI EIIIEN [ 
AN TON AOTON TOTT[ 
5 OTMHTETSHTAI [ 


The prologue of the Coptic Gospel reads as follows: “These are the 
hidden words which the living Jesus spoke, and Didymus Judas 
Thomas wrote them down. And he said, ‘He who discovers the inter- 
pretation (herméneia)” of these words shall not taste death!’” (Plate 
80, lines 10—14).** On the basis of this Coptic version we may now re- 
store the Greek text as follows :** 


28 We give the text as it appeared in the preliminary editions (GH, New Sayings, pp. 
11 and 40; GH, Logia, p. 8) rather than that of the editio princeps (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Part 1, p. 3; Part 4, pp. 3 and 23) because the preliminary editions present more ob- 
jective readings of the fragments, not encumbered with the hypotheses that developed 
out of the preliminary publications. Any changes that the first editors subsequently made 
in the editio princeps will be noted. 

7 The form of the Greek word found in parentheses in the English translation of the 
Coptic version is an exact transliteration of the form used by the Coptic. We add this 
form to our translation, for it will often shed light on the Greek text—as in this very 
case. 
*8 References to plates and lines are made according to the edition of P. Labib (see 
supra n. 12). We add these references, because they are the only sure way that now exists 
of referring to the Coptic Gospel. The various scholars who have so far discussed or trans- 
lated the Gospel have divided the text up according to the sayings it contains. Some 
number 113, some 114, some 118; we have yet to find two of them that agree. The number- 
ing of the Coptic sayings used in this article follows that of Leipoldt, the first full transla- 
tion to appear. Just to complicate matters more, J. Doresse’s translation (Thomas, pp. 
89-110) supplies references to the pages of a Codex X, which do not agree with the plate 
numbers of Labib’s edition, in which the codex containing the Gospel according to Thomas 
is numbered II. So the reader is hereby warned to make sure of the system of reference 
that is being used. 

* We are following the system of the Greek papyrologists in the use of square brackets 
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Obros of {or} Adyou of [dadxpugor ods 4] 
Anoev "In(aod)s 5 fav x[ai éypaver "lobdas 4] 
kal Owya(s) xal elev [Saris dv ri épunvei] 
av Tav AOywv TovT[wy edpicxy, Gavarov] 

5 ob ph yebonra. 


“These are the [hidden] words [which] the living Jesus [sp]oke, an[d 
Judas who] (is) also (called) Thomas [wrote (them) down]. And he said, 
(‘Everyone who finds the interpre]tation of th[ese] words, shall not 
taste [death!’]” 


COMMENTS 


1. It is generally admitted that the first line contains ‘obviously an un- 
corrected mistake” (White, p. xxiii). The editio princeps reads {ot} rotor oi 
hoyou; the editors insist that the second letter can only be an iota and try 
to explain rotos as the equivalent of rowcde (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 4, 
p. 4). However, many subsequent commentators such as Swete, Heinrici, 
Taylor, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, and White were not convinced by this 
questionable Greek construction and read the first line as we have given it, 
deleting the dittographical article before the noun. Cf. Bar 1:1, obro: of 
Myot Tov BiBriov obs Eypavev Bapotx; Lk 24:44. 

hyo: The use of this word to designate the “‘sayings” of Jesus in these 
fragments should be noted. Nowhere do we find Aéy.a used of these sayings; 
Grenfell and Hunt were, therefore, not accurate in entitling the preliminary 
publication of Oxy P 1 Aéyra *Incov—which did not, of course, become ap- 
parent until the discovery of Oxy P 654. From the time of Herodotus on 
\oywov meant “oracle,” “‘a saying derived from a deity.” In the LXX it de- 
notes the “word of God,” having lost the Greek nuance of “oracle” and 
acquired that of OT revelation. In this sense we find it in Acts 7:38; Rom 
3:2; 1 Pt 4:11; Heb 5:12 (see G. Kittel, TWNT 4.140-45). In A. Resch’s 
collection of Agrapha (Texte und Untersuchungen 30 [1906]) we find the 
word used only twice, and in each case it refers to the OT. See further J. 
Donovan, The Logia in Ancient and Recent Literature (Cambridge, 1927). 
The use of Adyor here for the sayings of Jesus can be compared to Mt 15:12 
and especially to Acts 20:35, uvnuovebew re rav NOywv rov Kupiov "Inaoi drt 
abrds elev. See also Clement of Rome, Ad Cor. 13, 1; 46, 7 (ed. K. Bihlmeyer, 
pp. 42, 60) for the use of this word to designate the sayings of Jesus. Now 





[] to denote the restoration of lacunae, parentheses or round brackets () to denote the 
resolution of abbreviations, angular brackets {) to denote our editorial additions, and 
braces { } to denote our editorial deletions. 
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that we know that the Greek fragments belong to a text of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Thomas, there is no longer room for the speculation that possibly 
they contain part of the Logia on which Papias wrote his commentary or of 
the Logia that Matthew collected. Consequently, it is better not to refer 
to the sayings either in the Oxyrhynchus fragments or in the Coptic Gospel 
According to Thomas (where the word used is Sage, “word, saying”) as logia. 

améxpugo: Of all the adjectives previously suggested by the critics to 
modify “sayings” only that of T. Zahn (Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift 16 [1905 
178) has proved to be correct, as the Coptic *nSage ethép shows, although it 
was not, ironically enough, acceptable to most scholars. The exact expres- 
sion is to be found, moreover, in Hippolytus’ Elenchus 7, 20 (GCS 26, 195): 
Baowdeidns roivuy xal "Ioidwpos, . . . gnalv eipnxevac Mar@iav airois Adyous 
droxpigous, ois Hxovce mapa Tov owrnpos kar’ lbiay bdaxGeis. Moreover, we 
find the same adjective used of both Aéyos and Adyra in a text that is pos- 
sibly related to this Gospel, viz., Acta Thomae 39 (ed. M. Bonnet, p. 156): 
6 didvpos Tov Xpicrov, 6 axdcrodXos Tov iicrov cal ouppborns Tov Adyou Toi 
Xpicrov axoxpigov, 6 dexduevos abrov ra drdxpupa Adyia. The same expres- 
sion, ‘Sage ethép, is found at the beginning of another Chenoboskion treatise 
ascribed to Thomas, the Book of Thomas. According to H.-Ch. Puech (“Les 
nouveaux écrits gnostiques découverts en Haute-Egypte: premier inventaire 
et essai d’identification,” Coptic Studies in Honor of Walter Ewing Crum 
[= Second Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute; Boston, 1950] p. 105), this 
book begins, “Paroles secrétes dites par le Sauveur 4 Jude et Thomas (sic) 
et consignées par Matthias.” Elsewhere Puech reveals the full title, Book 
of Thomas the Athlete Written for the Perfect (Comptes rendus de l Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1957, p. 149). We may ask in what sense 
the sayings of Jesus in this collection are to be regarded as “hidden” (for it 
is obvious that daéxpugos does not have the later pejorative meaning of 
“apocryphal” here), when many of the sayings contain words which Jesus 
pronounced openly and publicly. The “hidden” character is rather to be 
found in the manner of interpretation which is found in this collection. The 
quotation from Hippolytus above tells us of “hidden words” that Matthias 
had learned from the Saviour in private. This reveals a tradition which un- 
doubtedly is to be traced to Mt 13: 10-11, where Christ Himself distinguished 
between the comprehension of the disciples and that of the crowd. The 
thirteenth Coptic saying illustrates this idea, moreover, when Jesus takes 
Thomas aside to tell him three words which he is not allowed to repeat to 
the other disciples. In this very saying we learn that eternal life is promised 
to him who succeeds in discovering the real meaning of the sayings in the 
collection. This probably refers to the different application or interpretation 
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which is given to even the canonical sayings that are set in a different con- 
text. Such shifts in meaning were undoubtedly part of the esoteric inter- 
pretation which is intended by “hidden.” 

2. 6 ¢av: Former commentators often asked whether this adjective was 
to be referred to Christ’s preresurrectional or postresurrectional existence. 
Leipoldt (col. 481) points out that the Coptic efonh scarcely means, “while 
He was living,” and should probably be referred to the Risen Christ. But 
we need not deduce from this that the words recorded in this collection are 
postresurrectional sayings. There is nothing in the Coptic or Greek versions 
that supports this; on the contrary, a number of the sayings imply the pre- 
resurrectional phase. 

[’‘Iobdas 6] xat Owyua(s): The form OQMA creates a problem. Most former 
commentators interpreted it as a dative in an expression like xal dp6els rois 
b&a kal Owyg (so, e.g., White, p. 1). However, it isnow clear from the Coptic 
that Thomas is the alleged compiler of the sayings and the subject of the 
sentence. At the end of line 2 we must certainly supply «lal éypayer . . . . 
This is confirmed by the title of the Gospel that is found at the end (PI. 99): 
peuaggelion pkata Thomas. What, then, is the form of Thomas’ name? In 
Jn 11:16; 20:24 we find Thomas referred to as 6 Aeyopevos Aidvyos, as gen- 
erally in the Western tradition. Such a form of the name is impossible here. 
In Jn 14:22 we read of a certain “Judas, not the Iscariot,” which the Cure- 
tonian Syriac version gives as “Judas Thomas,” a form which occurs else- 
where in Syriac writings. K. Lake (Hibbert Journal 3 [1904-5] 339) sug- 
gested that this name be read here (in the dative). In fact, in the Acta 
Thomae we frequently find him referred to as "Iotéas 6 xal Owpas (§ 11 [ed. 
M. Bonnet in R. A. Lipsius, Acta apostolorum apocrypha; Leipzig, 1903, 
p. 116]; also § 20 [p. 130], § 21 [p. 133] et passim). For the form of the name, 
cf. Acts 13:9, Zaidos 6 xal Tatdos, and Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik des 
neutestamentlichen Griechisch (9th ed.; Géttingen, 1954) § 268, 1. The real 
name of the Apostle was “Judas the Twin.” Aiduyos is the Greek translation 
of the Hebrew 7*’6m or the Aramaic T*’6mé. In Syriac “twin” is 4’mé, 
which shows that the Aramaic form of the proper name is actually influenced 
by the Hebrew in preserving the 6. The Greek form Owyas is actually a 
genuine Greek name which has been substituted for a similarly sounding 
Semitic name, like Divwv for Sim**én; cf. Blass-Debrunner §53, 2d. The 
author of Acta Thomae regards Thomas as the twin of our Lord and in the 
course of the writing they are mistaken for each other. In line 3 we must 
accordingly read Owyua(s), since the nominative case is required.*° 


% We cannot agree with the translation of the Oxyrhynchus prologue as it is given by 
J. Doresse, Thomas, p. 89, which reads thus: “Voici les paroles [cachées que] Jésus le 
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3. épunveilav: The Coptic has preserved the Greek word for us, which 
makes our restoration certain. 

4. @avarov: The restoration of former commentators, suggested by Jn 
8:52, is now certain. The compiler has modified the Johannine statement 
slightly in order to suit his prologue. The NT expression always lacks the 
article, whether used for physical or spiritual death; see Mt 16:28; Mk 9:1; 
Lk 9:27; Heb 2:9. Here, as in John, the idea of spiritual death is almost 
certainly intended. There is no apparent reason why this saying could not 
be authentic, if “he said” refers to Jesus. E. Jacquier (Revue biblique 15 
[1918] 114) regarded it as authentic. The only hesitation comes from the 
fact that the apodosis of our saying reflects the Jewish rephrasing of Jesus’ 
statement, rather than the actual words themselves, as they are recorded 
by John. 


FIRST SAYING 


MH IIATZAZOL O ZH 

EYPH KAI OTAN EYTPH [ 

BHOEIZ BATIAETEH Kal 
9 HZETAI 


The first Coptic saying: “Jesus said, “Let him who seeks not give up 
while he is seeking until he finds, and when (hotan) he finds, he will be 
bewildered; and if he is bewildered, he will marvel and he will become 
king over all’” (80.14-19). 

In this case the Coptic version only helps in part, for it does not 
completely correspond to the Greek. The latter is shorter than the 
Coptic and contains a different ending. Since the saying is preserved in 
Clement of Alexandria, former editors succeeded in restoring it quite 
well. We add nothing new to the restoration of this saying. The fol- 
lowing form is derived from White (p. 5): 


5 [Aéyer *In(coo)s"] 
un wavodoOw b fn[rav Tov {nreiv ews ay] 





Vivant a dites e[t qu’a transcrites Didyme Jude] et Thomas.” From this it seems that 
Didyme Jude is not Thomas; moreover, there is no room to restore Didymus. The second 
relative pronoun which Doresse has introduced into his translation, obviously for the sake 
of smoothness, does not occur in the Coptic and we have not restored it in the Greek. 
Our reconstruction was made independently of that proposed by H.-Ch. Puech (Comptes 
rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1957, p. 153), with which it agrees 
substantially. 
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eiipy, kal Srav ebpp, [OauBnOqcerar xai Bap] 
BnOeis Bacrdebon cali Bacireboas avara] 


Hoerar. 


“(Jesus says,] ‘Let him who seeks] not cease [seeking until] he finds 
and when he finds, [he will be astounded, and] having been [astoun]ded, 
he will reign an[d having reigned], he will re[st].’ ”’ 


COMMENTS 


5. After the last word of the prologue there is a coronis, a sign used to 
separate the sayings in this fragment. We may confidently restore in the 
lacuna at the end of the line Aéye ’In(cov)s, since this is the usual formula 
of introduction (see lines 9, 27, 36; Oxy P 1. 4, 11, [23], 30, 36, 41). It should 
be noted that whereas the Coptic has the past tense in the introductory 
formula, pege, the Greek uses the present. The past would be more obvious, 
and the problem is to explain why the Greek version has the present tense. 
The use of the present tense is quite common in Mt, Mk, and Jn, less so 
in Lk; in the NT it has a historical sense normally. We find the exact ex- 
pression in Jn 13:31. But this combination of the present Aéye: and ‘Inaois 
without the article is otherwise unknown. Harnack (Expositor, ser. 5, vol. 
6 [1897] 403, n. 2) took the use of the present with Jesus, instead of “the 
Lord,” as a sign of great antiquity, and he contrasted it with the use of 
Kyrios in the Gospel according to the Egyptians. White (p. lxxv) believes that 
the anarthrous use of Ingots is a mark of Johannine influence in the col- 
lection. Burney suggested (in W. Lock and W. Sanday, Two Lectures on the 
‘Sayings of Jesus’ (Oxford, 1897] pp. 47-48) that the formula is possibly a 
translation “from a Neo-Hebrew or Aramaic original.”’ He cites as parallels 
Pirgé ’Abét 1.4, 5, 12. But it was often taken with Lock (oP. cit., p. 18) ina 
“mystical” sense, meaning simply, “This is a saying of Jesus”; “this was 
said by Jesus in his lifetime and is still the utterance of him who is still a 
living Master” (see White, pp. lxxiii-Ixxvi). But since we also find the present 
used of the disciples (see Oxy P 654.32-33; 655.17), the “mystical” sense 
must yield to the historical present, confirmed by the Coptic past. 

6. 6 {nrav: The saying is probably related to Mt 7:8, “the one who 
searches finds.” But it is obviously a development of it. 

tov {nreiv : This restoration (of Heinrici, Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
78 [1905] 188-210) does not correspond exactly to the Coptic efSine, which 
is rather the 3 sg. m. pres. circumstantial, “While he is seeking.” Some- 
thing is needed to fill out the line, and since the circumstantial notion is 
already expressed in the participle, the infinitive is best retained. 
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7. [OapB8nOqcera:] : At this point the Greek text is shorter than the Coptic, 
But we are aided in the interpretation of the Greek by several passages 
from Clement of Alexandria. In Siromata 2, 9, 45 (GCS 15, 137) we find a 
text which is quite close to our fragment, but it is cited as derived from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews: xav r@ xa’ ‘EBpaious ebayyerlw 6 Oavpdcas 
Baoteboe yeyparra xai 6 Baciteboas dvarajcera. Again in Stromaia 5, 
14, 96 (GCS 15, 389) the saying is found in still fuller form: ob ratceru 
6 fnrav tws av eipyn- edpav 5é Pap BnOqcerar: OapBnbeis 5¢ Bacireboa- Bacrdred- 
oas b¢ travarajoera. (Ci. M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 
Being the A pocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles and A pocalypses (Oxford, 1953] 
p. 2; Resch, Agrapha, pp. 70-71; 215-16.) Is it possible that the Gospel 
according to Thomas has also quoted from the Gospel according to the Hebrews? 
In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to answer this ques- 
tion. We may also ask in what sense the verb @ayGnOqcerat is to be under- 
stood. The context in which the saying is quoted in Clement of Alexandria 
is one in which he is trying to show that the beginning of philosophy is won- 
der. But this is hardly the meaning in the collection of sayings that we have 
here. Harnack interpreted it rather in the sense of joyful surprise, com- 
paring the parable of the hidden treasure in Mt 13:24; cf. White, p. 6; H. B. 
Swete, Expository Times 15 (1903-4) 491. 

8. Baotdebon : A misspelling for Bacideboe ; at the period when the papyrus 
was written, 7, «, «, uv were all pronounced alike in Egyptian Greek. See 
further Oxy P 1.13 capxel for capxi (in fact, “capxei has been corrected by 
the original hand from capi’ ; GH, Logia, p. 12); 1.16 denpavra for dupavra; 
1.35 yewdoxovras for ywwmoxovras ; in 1.22 an epsilon has been inserted above 
the line in the word rrwxlay; Oxy P 655.14 eiAuxiay for jAuiav ; 655.16 
ipeiy for div; 655.19 jyeiy for qyiv; Oxy P 654.10 reads jas, which should 
probably be read as iyas; 655.20 éve (a form acceptable even in earlier 
Greek for éop). Cf. E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der 
Ptolemiderzeit, §§ 11, 13, 15. 

dvaranoera:: A vulgar form of dvaraicera; cf. Ap 14:13; Clem. Alex., 
Stromata 2, 9, 45. The Coptic seems to have read here ava wévra; or is this 
possibly a deliberate change of meaning introduced? 

Though J. H. Ropes (Die Spriiche Jesu, die in den kanonischen Evangelien 
nicht iiberliefert sind [Texte und Untersuchungen 14/2; Leipzig, 1896] p. 128) 
believes that the saying is authentic, Resch (Agrapha, p. 215) called it 
apocryphal, and Jacquier (art. cit., p. 101) labeled it doubtfully authentic, 


SECOND SAYING 


AETEI I 
10 OI EAKONTES HMAZ [ 
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H BAZIAEIA EN OTPA| 
TA IIETEINA TOT OTP{ 
TI THO THN HN EZT[ 
OI IXOTED THE OAAA[ 
15 TES TMA KAI H BAD[ 
ENTOS TMON [.]=TI [ 
INQ TATTHN ETPH| 
EATTOTS [NQZEZOAI [ 
TMEI= 
EXTE TOY MATPOS TOT T| 
20 T'NQDCE EATTOTS EN[ 
KAI TMEIZ EDTE HIITO[ 


“Though no restoration of ll. 9-14 can hope to be very convincing, 
we think that a fairly good case can be made out in favour of our gen- 
eral interpretation” (GH, New Sayings, p. 16). As it turns out, neither 
the restoration of Grenfell and Hunt nor that of any of the subsequent 
commentators was correct. The difficulty lay in the fact that only the 
beginning of the lines of the Greek saying has been preserved and there 
was formerly no outside control or guide. Now, however, we have 
grounds for a fairly convincing restoration in the Coptic translation. 
The latter shows that we are dealing here with one long saying, not 
two, as was suggested by P. Parker (Anglican Theological Review 22 
[1940] 196).*! The second Coptic saying reads as follows: “Jesus said, 
‘If those who draw you on say to you, “Behold, the kingdom is in the 
heaven,” then the birds of the heaven shall be (there) before you. If 
they say to you, “It is in the sea (¢halassa),’”’ then the fishes will be 
(there) before you. But (a//a) the kingdom is within you and outside of 
you. When (hotan) you know yourselves, then (tote) they will know 
you (or: you will be known) and you will realize that you are the sons 
of the living Father. But if you do not know yourselves, then you are 
in poverty and you are poverty’ ” (80.19-27; 81.1-4). 

Guided by this Coptic version, which is not in all respects identical, 
we may suggest the following restoration of the Greek text: 


heye “I[n(cov)s*  éav] 
10 of €dxovres Huds [eixwow ipiv’ dod] 
} Bacwreia év odpalva, dpas gOjcerar] 


%1 J. Doresse (Thomas, pp. 89-90) likewise breaks up the second saying into two, with- 
out, however, giving any justifying reason. 
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Ta werewa Tov oiplavov’ éady 8’ elxwow 5] 
re b9d rh yay éorl[u, eivedeboovrat] 
of ixObes rns Oardalcons pbacay] 
15 res dpas cai } Bac[dcia Tov Beoi) 
évrds dydov [é]ore [kdxrds. 4s dy éavrdr] 
yv@, tabrnv edphloe Kai dre dpeis] 
éavrods yrwoerbat, [eidqoere Sri vioi] 
éore dyeis rou rarpds rou {[avros’ ei dé uy] 
20 -yrwo(er)be davrobs, év [rp rrwxeig éoré] 
kal dyeis tore ) rrw[xeia. 


“Je[sus] says, [‘If] those who draw you on [say to you, “Behold,] the 
kingdom (is) in the heav[en,”] the birds of the hea[ven will be (there) 
before you. But if they say th]at it is under the earth, the fishes of the 
se[a will enter before you]. And the kingdom of God] is within you 
[and outside (of you). Whoever] knows [himself,] will fin[d] it [and 
when you] know yourselves, [you will realize that] you are [sons] of 
the li{ving] Father. [But if you will not] know yourselves, [you are] in 
[poverty] and you are povierty.]’ ” 


COMMENTS 


9. 'I[n(cov)s]: Thanks to the Coptic version, we can now eliminate the 
often proposed restoration of J[udas], “not the Iscariot.” 

10. oi 2xovres: We have translated the Coptic above in function of the 
Greek participle; but it is just possible that the Coptic metsdk héttéut*n 
means “those who go before you” (see W. E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary 
[Oxford, 1939] p. 327a). But in neither case is the sense clear. Who are those 
who “draw you on” or “go before you”? It is now impossible to explain this 
word by appealing to Jn 6:44 or 12:32, as was done by the first editors and 
many commentators since then. They appear to be opponents of Jesus, 
whose teachings He is refuting by reducing them to absurdity before He 
affirms that the kingdom is within and without. 

tas: Our translation corrects this word to duas, which is demanded by 
the context, as many former editors saw, and also by the Coptic translation. 
On the interchange of eta and upsilon, see the note on line 8 above. 

11. 4 Bacrdela : The absolute use of this word (without “‘of God” or “of 
heaven”) can be paralleled by Mt 13:38; 24:14; 4:23; 8:12; Acts 20:25. 

obpa[v@ : Restored in the singular because of the article with the word in 
the following line. 

13. eicedeboovra: . . . pOacav|res ipas : We are not happy about this recon- 
struction, because it does not exactly reflect the Coptic, but something 
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similar is needed to fill up the space. For the use of the circumstantial parti- 
ciple of g@4yw with a finite verb, cf. H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cam- 
bridge, 1956) §2062a; R. Kiihner and B. Gerth, Awusfiihrliche Grammatik 
der griechischen Sprache, Part 2, 4th ed. (Hanover, 1955) §482, Anm. 14. 

15. xal: This conjunction is peculiar here, for we would expect an adversa- 
tive, which is precisely what we have in the Coptic (alla, “but’’). 

} Bao[iAela Tov Geo] : It would also be possible to restore rév obpavayv 
Support for this restoration is had in a passage of Hippolytus, Elenchus 5, 7 
(GCS 26, 83): wepi riv... gbow, fyrep gyal (riv) tvrds avOpmrov Bacidei- 
av olpavav Snrovpernv, wepl fs Stappnénv & rq kata Owyay tmvypagoperw 
eayyerly wapadiibacr.... The Coptic version which we now have 
makes it all the more likely that the Gospel according to Thomas to which 
Hippolytus here refers is not the Infancy Gospel of Thomas the Israelite, but 
the one represented by the Oxyrhynchus fragments and the Coptic text. 
However, we have preferred to restore roi Geov, because this saying is ob- 
viously a development of Lk 17:21, iéod yap } Bacirela rod Oeov yrds ipav 
éorw. Moreover, in Oxy P 1.7-8 we find the expression rjv Bacwelay roi 
Geov, which is rendered in the Coptic (86.18-19) simply by /m*ntero, “the 
kingdom” (absolutely), just as we find it here. 

16. [xdxrés]: This restoration is taken from the Coptic s*mpet*n bal, ‘“out- 
side.” The exact meaning of the kingdom being “within you and without” 
is puzzling. L. Cerfaux and G. Garitte have devoted a study to the parables 
of the kingdom in this Coptic Gospel, but no attempt has been made by 
them to explain the sense of this phrase. See “Les paraboles du royaume dans 
I“Evangile de Thomas,’ ” Muséon 70 (1957) 307-27. 

ds Gv éavrdv] yvp: There is a lack of correspondence here between the 
Greek and the Coptic, for the verb is 3 sg. 2 aor. subj., demanding a 3 sg. 
subject. We have simply adopted the restoration of this line given by former 
editors (see White, pp. 8-9), which cannot be improved on. 

17. ratrnv: This pronoun must refer to the kingdom, as it is the only 
feminine in the preceding context. In Clement of Alexandria (Paidagogos 
3, 1) we find the idea of the knowledge of oneself leading to a knowledge of 
God developed. 

18. éavrots: For the use of this pronoun as a reflexive with a verb in the 
2 pl., see below 1. 20 and Blass-Debrunner, §64.1; Kiihner-Gerth, §455.7. 

yveoerGar: A misspelling for yrwoerGe ; the diphthong a: was pronounced 
like epsilon, as in Modern Greek, at the time of the writing of this fragment. 
See further Oxy P 654.37 -era: for -ere; Oxy P 1.5-6 morebonra for 
morebonre ; 1.7 ebpnra: for ebpnre. For the converse change see below line 23, 
trepwrice for trepwrnoa. Cf. E. Mayser, op. cit., $14. 

eléqoere : Or possibly etcecde. 
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19. dpets: A correction written above the line. 

{[a@vros] : GH, New Sayings, p. 11 read T| before the break in the papyrus, 
admitting that a pi is also possible (p. 17). However, the traces of this letter 
are quite faint and can also be read as a zeta, which would agree with the 
Coptic etonh, “who is living.” Cf. Jn 6:57 6 fav warnp, and |. 2 of the pro- 
logue above. See also Rom 9:26 (= Hos 2:1). 

20. vob: This form looks like a 2 pl. 2 aor. subj. midd. of ywaoxw. But 
why should it be middle followed by a reflexive pronoun? Former commen- 
tators emended it to yrwo(er)#e, a future middle form which would go 
well with the reflexive pronoun object, and which parallels yrwoeo@a of |. 18. 

év [r7 rrwxeig éoré] : The association of poverty with a lack of knowledge 
reminds us of the explanations offered by some of the patristic writers why 
the Ebionites had a name apparently derived from ‘ebyén, “poor.” Cf. 
THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 16 (1955) 338; “Ebionites,” Dictionnaire de spiritualité 
4 (fasc. 25, 1958) 33. 

21. 4 rrw[xeia : GH, New Sayings, p. 11, read an omicron before the break 
in the papyrus. This must be read as an omega, as W. Schubart (Zeitschrift 
fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 20 [1921] 222) previously suggested, 
but he restored the word rra[oxs]. The Coptic version makes our restoration 
certain. The word itself occurs in Oxy P 1.22. 

To what extent this long saying is authentic is difficult to determine. 


THIRD SAYING 


OTK AITIOKNHZEI ANO[ 
PQN EMEPQTHSE IIA 
PON IIEPI TOT TONMOT TH[ 
OTI 
25 ZSETE MOAAOI EZONTAI Ii[ 
OI EZXATOI IIPQTOI KAI [ 
ZIN 


While former commentators succeeded in restoring the second part 
of this saying, their efforts were not so successful in the first part, as 
now appears from the Coptic version. The Coptic third saying: “‘Jesus 
said, ‘The man old in his days will not hesitate* to ask a little child 
of seven days about the place (topos) of life, and he will live. For many 
(that are) first will be last and they will be(come) one alone’ ” (81.4- 

® For some unknown reason J. Doresse (Thomas, p. 90) translates the future (fnagnau) 


as a jussive. Likewise, one wonders whence comes the expression “il apparaitra que” 
before “many (that are) first will be last.” 
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10). The Greek text, which varies slightly, can be restored with great 
probability except for the last line. 


[Aever *I(noov)s*] 
ovk aroxvace &vOlpwros rAHpns Hue 
pav érepwrnce walidiov éxra Hye] 
pay wepi rov rérov Tals (ws kal (hoe et 
25 cere bri roAXoOl Ecovrar w[pHro ~cxaror Kai} 
of écxaror mpwror Kal [fw aidvov e€ov] 
ow. 


“(Jesus says,] ‘A ma[n full of djays will not hesitate to ask a chlild 
of seven da]lys about the place of [life and he will live.] He will [know] 
that many (that are) fi[rst] will be [last and] the last will be first and 
they [will have eternal life].’ ” 


COMMENTS 


22. &vOpwros : Of all the previous restorations of this line only C. Taylor’s 
came close to the Coptic, &v@pwros rAnpys huepav. In fact, it is still accept- 
able. This saying is to be compared with a similar one preserved in A 
Manichaean Psalm-book, published by C. R. C. Allberry (Manichaean Manu- 
scripts in the Chester Beatty Collection, vol. 2 [Stuttgart, 1938] p. 192): 
“The grey-haired old men,—the little children instruct them. They that 
are six years old instruct them that are sixty years old.” Though there are 
differences of detail, the general idea is the same. Possibly the Psalm-book 
has borrowed from this passage. 

23. érepwrnce: Misspelling for érepwrnca: ; see note on line 18. 

ralwiov éxra jpuelpav: The passage quoted above (see note on line 15) 
from Hippolytus (Elenchus 5,7), quoting the Gospel according to Thomas, 
has a further expression that is interesting for this passage: éué 6 {nrav 
eipnoe ev radios awd érav éxra. The idea of an old man being instructed by 
a small child was apparently a favorite with the Gnostics; see J. Doresse, 
Thomas, pp. 126 ff. 

24. wep rov rérov rails fwys : Cf. the Coptic saying §25 (PI. 86, lines 4-5), 
in which the disciples ask, “Show us the place (topos) in which you are, since 
(epei) there is need (anagké) for us to seek after it.’’ The answer given is not 
exactly ad rem, but the question shows that the idea of a “place” of life or 
of the presence of Jesus concerned those who used this Gospel. According 
to J. Doresse (Thomas, p. 120), the same expression occurs in another 
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Chenoboskion text, The Dialogue of the Saviour (ms. 1, p. 132?): “Matthew 
says, ‘Lord I wish [to question you] about the place of life.’ ” 

elcere: Given the variant spellings in this text and the others (see note 
on line 18), we suggest that this form is an alternative for eloera, “he will 
know.” The preceding context certainly demands a verb with a 3 sg. sub- 
ject; the 2 pl. does not fit in at all. M.-J. Lagrange (Revue biblique 30 [1921] 
235) was apparently the first to perceive this, reading the end of 1. 24 thus: 
ils doxns* ef 52 2), yve|oera. However, our restoration, based on the Coptic 
version, would be too long if we were to retain yrwoera. Hence we suggest 
the shorter form elzere. 

25. dru: Inserted above the line. 

®o\ol écovrar ... : Quoted ad litteram from Mk 10:31, whereas Mt 
19:30 omits oi before the second éexara. The form in Lk 13:30 is slightly 
different (Huck-Lietzmann, Synopse, p. 147). Cf. also Mt 20:16. White 
(p. 16) has a remark that is worth quoting here. “The Saying—however we 
restore it—is a remarkable instance of that salient characteristic of the Oxy- 
rhynchus collection as a whole—the mixture of elements at once parallel to 
and divergent from the Synoptics. For while the first part of the Saying has 
nothing exactly similar in the Synoptics, it nevertheless seems related to a 
clearly marked group of episodes in the Gospels. On the other hand the sec- 
ond part of the Saying corresponds exactly with the Synoptic version. ... 
The Synoptics and the Saying are indeed so close that it is incredible that 
the two are independent, and the evidence . . . goes to show that it is the 
writer of the Sayings who is the borrower.” 

26. xal [{whv aldvwv eovlow: We are at a loss to restore the end of this 
saying properly according to the version in the Coptic. Is it possible that 
the Coptic has changed the text here or that it is based on a different Greek 
recension? White (p. 15) restored [{wiy xAnpovoujaovjow, but this yields 
thirty-four letters to the line. GH (New Sayings, p. 18) suggested, “shall 
have eternal life”; cf. Jn 3:16, 36; 5:24. We prefer the latter, being one 
letter shorter. Lagrange’s suggestion (ibid.) [yovor {wiv eovjow is also 


possible. 
FOURTH SAYING 


AETEI IH> a 
@EN THE OWENS LOT KAI [ 
AIIO SOT ATIOKAAT@HSET|[ 
30 TIN KPTIITON O OT ®ANE[ 
KAI G@EO@AMMENON 0 Of 
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Except for the end of the first line, this saying was correctly restored 


| by the first editors and subsequent commentators. The Coptic version 
| now supplies the end of that line. The fourth Coptic saying: “Jesus 
' said, ‘Know what is before your face, and that which is hidden from 


you will be revealed to you. For (gar) there is nothing hidden which 


| will not be revealed’ ” (81.10-14). The Greek text may now be re- 


stored as follows: 


Aéeyer *In(cov)s* [vai 7d bv Eurpoo) 
Bev ras Spews cov, kai [7d xexadvypévor] 
dd cov amoxadve(6)jcer[ai cor ot yap éc] 
30 rw xpvmrrdv 8 ob gavelpdy yerqoerat] 
kal OeBappévor 8 old éyepOhoerat). 


“Jesus says, ‘K[now what is be]fore your face, and [that which is 


. hidden] from you will be reveal[ed to you. For there i]s nothing hidden 


which will not [be made] manilfest] and (nothing) buried which will 
not [be raised up.]’ ” 


COMMENTS 


27. [va 7d bv Eurpoc|Oev : Thanks to the Coptic we can now eliminate the 
restoration of former commentators, “Everything that is not before... ,” 
and restore an imperative. H.-Ch. Puech (Revue de histoire des religions 
147 [1955] 128) wonders whether we should not read a masculine rév 
éurpooGey, in which case our Lord would be referring to Himself. The Coptic 
pel*mp*mto ‘mpekho ebol can be translated either as “what is” or “who is.” 
If the neuter is read, we may compare Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 2, 
9, 45: Oaipacor ra waporra. 

28. [rd xexadvppévor] : This part of the saying is variously preserved in the 
Synoptic tradition, with Luke giving us two versions of it. See Mk 4:22— 
Lk 8:17 and Mt 10:26—Lk 12:2 (Huck-Lietzmann, Synopse, p. 74). “In 
the first of these groups, where Luke is clearly dependent upon Mark, the 
Saying occurs in a series of disconnected logia and is therefore without con- 
text; but in the second we find it in the Charge to the Twelve (Matth. x 5ff.), 
or to the Seventy (Luke x 1ff.), though the third evangelist defers some of 
the most characteristic matter—including the parallel to the present Say- 
ing—to chapter xii. Our authorities for the Saying in its two-fold form are, 
then, Mark (for Group I) and Q (for Group II). . . . Grenfell and Hunt con- 
sider it to agree with Matthew and Luke (Group II) in general arrange- 
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ment, but with Mark in the language of the first clause of the second half. . . . 
Now the first clause of the second half of Saying IV coincides word for word 
with the Lucan parallel in Group I, and it therefore seems likely that Mark 
should be left out of the matter altogether. ... It may, then, be claimed that 
the Saying is dependent partly upon the Q tradition, and partly upon the 
Lucan version of Mark’s tradition” (White, p. 18). Actually, the saying 
which is preserved in the Oxyrhynchus fragment and in the Coptic version 
is not exactly identical with any of the canonical forms of the saying; the 
greatest similarity is found in the third member of the saying with the 
beginning of Lk 8:17, while the second member best resembles Mt 10:26, 
but the canonical version is in the negative, whereas the saying here is 
positive. The first and fourth members of the saying are not found in the 
canonical Gospels at all. H.-Ch. Puech (art. cit., p. 128) has discovered this 
same saying also in the Manichaean Kephalaia 65 (Manichiische Hand- 
schriften der Staatlichen Museen Berlin, Vol. 1; (Stuttgart, 1940] p. 163): 
“Know that which is before your face and what is hidden from you will be 
revealed to you.” He believes there is a deliberate suppression of reference 
to the resurrection here, evidence of a Gnostic theologoumenon. 

29. amoxadvy(O)qoer[ac: Corrected from the papyrus’ aroxadvgjcera. 

31. OcBappévor : To be read as refappevorv. See next note. 

8 ob éyepPnoera : Restoration of GH (New Sayings, p. 18). Cf. their note: 
“Instead of ‘shall be raised’ a more general expression such as ‘shall be made 
known’ can be supplied; but this detracts from the picturesqueness of what 
is in any case a striking variation of a well-known saying.” The restoration 
has been confirmed by an inscription on a shroud found in the hamlet of 
Behnesa and bought in 1953. It is dated paleographically to the fifth or sixth 
century A.D. and reads: 


Aeyee "Incovs’ ok éorw reappe 
vov & obk &yepOnoerat. 


“Jesus says, “There is nothing buried which will not be raised up.’ ” 
See H.-Ch. Puech, art. cit., pp. 127-28. We have then in the Greek a longer 
version than the Synoptic accounts or the Coptic traditions. Is it possible 
to say which was prior, the longer or the shorter? R. Bultmann (Die Ge- 
schichte der synoptischen Tradition |Géttingen, 1958] p. 95) and J. Jeremias 
(Unknown Sayings, p. 16) regard the saying as a secondary expansion of the 
canonical saying. We believe that this is the correct interpretation, certainly 
preferable to that suggested by Puech (art. cit., pp. 128-29), according to 
which the longer text would have been uttered by the Risen Christ and the 
whole saying would refer to His person (masculine rév éumpooGer). He is in- 
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clined to regard the short version as “propre aux témoignages coptes.. . 
transmise par des documents émanant de gnostiques et de manichéens, 
c’est-a-dire de gens qui s’accordent 4 rejeter toute conception matérielle de 
la résurrection.”’ But the short version is also found in the canonical Gospels. 
The part of the saying that offers a paraphrase of the canonical saying should 
be regarded with the same authenticity; as for the last member, it is probably 
a literary embellishment of the canonical saying. 


FIFTH SAYING 


[..JETAZOTZIN ATTON Of 
[. .JTOTSIN 19> NHZTET[ 
es JMEOA KAI TIQ> [ 
S T28 JAI TI IAPATHPH2[ 
[....]N AETEI IH>[ 
Bo. wee JEITAI MH IIOIEIT[ 
es: JH= AAH@EIAD AN[ 


PR JN A[.]OKEKP[ 
"i epee |KAPI[..] EZTIN [ 
Si ee j2 EDT[ 


Though Grenfell and Hunt (New Sayings, p. 19) admitted that this 
saying was “broken beyond hope of recovery,”’ some commentators 
succeeded in correctly restoring some of the lines. Due to the Coptic 
version we can advance the restoration still farther; however, once 
again we are faced with two slightly different recensions. The fifth 
Coptic saying runs as follows: “His disciples (mathétés) asked him; 
they said to him, ‘Do you wish that we fast (méstewe)? And in what way 
shall we pray, shall we give alms (eleémosyné), and what shall we ob- 
serve (paratérei) in eating?’ Jesus said, ‘Do not lie, and what you hate 
do not do, for all will be revealed before heaven. For (gar) there is 
nothing hidden which will not be revealed, and nothing concealed 
that will remain without disclosure’ ”’ (81.14-13). From this Coptic 
version it is clear that the disciples were wondering to what extent 
they, as followers of Jesus, were to retain Jewish practices as the ex- 
ternal observances of their religion. Jesus’ answer insists rather on the 
internal aspects of religion. With this to guide us, we may now restore 
the Greek text thus: 
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[éé]erafovow airdv off uabnral abroi Kai] 
[Aé}youew" § ras vnored[coper, xal ras rpoc] 
[evéd]ucBa cal was [EXenuooivny ron] 

35 [copev, xjal ri raparnphalouer bray dex] 
[vaope]p ; héyer "In(cov)s* [ur PebdeoGe xai 3} 
[re peoletrar ur) wovei[re’ ava yap éor] 
[ac rAhp|ns dAnOeias dv[ri Tov obpavov od] 
[Sev yap éori|y d[mloxexp[uupevor 5 ob gave] 

40 [pdv éorar> palxdpilds] éorw [8 raira pH row). 
[wavra yap ty yavep|@ éor[ar rapa r@ warpi ds] 
[& r@ obpav@ éorlw. [ 


“(His disciples] ask him [and slay, ‘How [shall we] fast, [and how 
shall] we [pray] and how [shall we give alms, a]nd what shall [we] ob- 
serve [when we sup?’] Jesus says, ‘[Do not lie and what] you [hate] do 
not do. [For all things will be full of (?)] truth beffore heaven. For there 
is nothing] hidden [which will not be (made) known. Hal]ppy is [he 
who does not do these things. For all] will be manilfest before the 
Father who] is [in heaven.]’ ” 


COMMENTS 


32. éeragfovow : See Jn 21:12 for the use of this verb in disciples’ questions. 
The question resembles in some ways that of the rich young man (Mt 19: 16- 
22; Lk 18: 18-22). It gives a bit of context to the saying, and in this respect 
resembles Oxy P 655.17 ff. Such an introduction we find in the following 
Coptic sayings: 11, 18, 20, 25, 38, 44, 52, 53, 54, 96, 111 (Leipoldt’s number- 
ing). In three cases the subject is simply “they” (presumably “the disciples”): 
91, 97, 101. Elsewhere we find Mary speaking (21), Salome (62), a woman of 
the crowd (79), Simon Peter (12, 112), and Thomas (12, 13). 

33. was: It is clear that the Greek text has a slightly different recension, 
for this occurrence of ras does not correspond to the Coptic. We restore the 
future of the verb to make it similar to the construction of the rest of the 
Greek saying. The first three subjects about which the disciples inquire, viz., 
fasting, prayer, and almsgiving, are treated in Mt 6:2-4, 5-15, 16-18, but 
in reverse order. 

34. thenuoctvny : The singular of this noun occurs in Mt 6:2-4, and be- 
cause the questions asked seem in some way related to this passage (see 
previous note), we have restored the singular. However, the plural is also 
possible, as can be seen from Acts 9:36; 10:2; 24:17. 
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35. érav dexvapyev: This expression is not certain, but we are trying to 
render the Coptic ena‘r paratérei eou ¢néi [for ‘nzin?] oudm, “we shall observe 
what in eating?” Our reconstruction is at best a conjecture. 

36. pebdeobe: The aorist subjunctive would also be possible, but we have 
preferred the present imperative because another occurs in the following 
line. Cf. H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar, §§1800, 1840; Blass-Debrunner, 
§364, 3. 

37. yucjeirac: A misspelling for wuoeire ; see note on line 18. Despite the 
appeal to a misspelling, our reconstructon can be regarded as certain be- 
cause of the Coptic version. It should be noted that Jesus does not answer 
the questions put by the disciples but insists on other things—a fact that 
former commentators were not able to ascertain. 

How are we to restore the end of 1. 37 and the beginning of |. 38? The 
last two letters before the break in 1. 38 suggest the original of the Coptic 
‘mp*mto ebol ‘ntpe, “before heaven.” We have, accordingly, restored dp[ri 
tov obpavov]. There is nothing in the Coptic that corresponds exactly to 
]ns GAnOeias, which reminds us of Jn 1:14 but has an entirely different mean- 
ing, of course. Our restoration here is highly questionable. 

39. dmoxexpuupévov : See the preceding saying, ll. 28-30. 

40. paxdpis torw : Is this part of the same saying? If so, then we have a 
different ending in the Greek that is not found in the Coptic. J. Doresse 
(Thomas, p. 91) treats this as part of a distinct saying. He has in his favor 
the fact that makarios is preserved in the Coptic of the following saying. 
But it would then seem that we must either shorten our restoration of |. 39 
and the beginning of |. 40 or suppose that the usual introduction, “Jesus 
says,” has been omitted. Neither seems possible. Moreover, the letters that 
remain on the following lines do not seem to agree with any possible recon- 
struction of the Greek of the following Coptic saying. 

40. raira: Refers to lying and doing what one abominates. However, the 
restoration of this and the next two lines is sheer conjecture on my part. 

While certain elements of this saying are derived from our canonical Gos- 
pels and to that extent can be regarded as authentic sayings of Jesus, the say- 
ing as a whole is most likely the work of later compilers. 


Oxy P 1 


Fragment 1 measures 334” x 534” and represents the top part of a 
page from a papyrus codex. The top right-hand corner of the verso 
contains IA, the number 11, written in a later hand. “As it was usual 
to foliate the right-hand pages of a book, the position of the numeral 
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here is one good reason for supposing the leaf to have been so placed 
that the verso side came uppermost” (GH, Logia, p. 6). While most 
subsequent commentators accepted this decision of the first editors 
that the verso of the fragment preceded the recto, P. Batiffol ques- 
tioned it.** That Grenfell and Hunt were correct is now shown by the 


order of the sayings preserved in the Coptic Gospel. Those on the f 


verso precede those on the recto. Though the fragment has not been 
broken vertically down the center like Oxy P 654, the letters at the 
beginning of the lines have at times been so effaced that problems of 
restoration arise (especially at the beginning of the recto). However, 
since many of the lines are read with complete certainty, we can easily 
ascertain the number of letters on the normal line; line 1 has 17, line 
6 has 16, line 20 has 19, line 29 has 17, line 36 has 18. A line-filler, 
shaped like a 7, is found at the end of three lines: 3 (with 13 letters), 
17 (with 15 letters), 18 (with 14 letters). 21 lines are preserved on both 
the verso and the recto. As we shall see below, the verso must have con- 
tained at least 16 more lines. Consequently, we have only a little more 
than half of the papyrus page. 

The eight sayings on Oxy P 1 correspond to the Coptic sayings 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31 with the end of 77, 32, 33, 34. We shall number them here 
as sayings 6-13, following the numbering given by White (pp. 25 ff) 


SIXTH SAYING 


KAI TOTE AIABAEVEIZ 
EKBAAEIN TO KAP®02 
TO EN TQ OP6AAMQ 

4 TOT AAEASOT TOT 


We have unfortunately only the end of the Greek saying, but it is 
enough to show that it corresponds to the twenty-seventh Coptic say- 
ing of the Gospel according to Thomas, which reads as follows: ‘Jesus 
said, “The splinter which is in your brother’s eye you see, but (de) the 
beam which is in your own eye you do not see. When (hotan) you cast 
the beam out of your own eye,* then (¢ofe) you will see in order to 
cast the splinter out of your brother’s eye’ ” (86.12-17). 

% “Les Logia du papyrus de Behnesa,” Revue biblique 6 (1897) 502. A. Ehrhard (Die 
alichristliche Literatur und ihre Erforschung von 1884-1900 [Freiburg i. B., 1900] p. 124) 


agreed with Batiffol. Also C. Bruston, Les paroles de Jésus (Paris, 1898). 
* Not “la poutre qui est dans ton oeil” (J. Doresse, Thomas, p. 96). 
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Before we proceed to the restoration of this saying in its entirety, a 
preliminary problem must be discussed, which is raised by the first 
Greek word that is preserved in this fragment. The conjunction xai 
does not correspond to anything in the Coptic, where the adverb tote 
introduces the main clause. But it does correspond exactly to the ca- 
nonical versions of Mt 7:5 and Lk 6:42, both of which do not have a 


| subordinate temporal clause preceding but an imperative. Conse- 


quently, the clause immediately preceding the preserved part must be 
reconstructed according to the text of the canonical Gospels. 


i [ Neves "I (noov)s°] 
ii (Bdéwes TO Kapyos 76 ev) 
iii [ro égGady@ Tov aber] 
iv [gov cov, rv dé ddxov] 
Vv [riv & 7@ di dp8arug) 
vi [od xaravocis’ izroxpi] 
vii [ra, éxBade rHv ddxor] 
viii [é« rov dg@adpod cov] 
kal tore diaBreWers 
éxBadetv 7d Kapgos 
76 év TH d—Oarpyw@ 
Tov adeAGov gov. 


-e WH 


[Jesus says, ‘You see the splinter in your brother’s eye, but the 
beam in your own eye you do not see. Hypocrite, cast the beam out of 
your eye,] and then you will see in order to cast out the splinter which 
(is) in your brother’s eye.’ ” 


COMMENTS 


Our restoration follows the wording of the Coptic version, except for the 
lines vi-vii, which we have discussed above. The vocabulary is Lucan, since 
the preserved part of the saying seems to be closer to Lk 6:42 than to Mt 
7:5, as will be seen below. 

2. éxBadeiv : GH (Logia, p. 10) noted that the preserved part of the saying 
“agrees exactly with the wording of” Lk 6:42. However, a glance at a mod- 
ern critical text of the NT reveals that the infinitive is found at the end of 
the verse. A. Harnack (Expositor, ser. 5, vol. 6 [1897] 322) explained the dis- 
crepancy, noting that “recent editors, following their preference for B 
[Vaticanus], have put éBadeiv at the end, whereas all other Uncials, and 
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also the Coptic version, show the word where we find it in the Papyrus.” This 
being so, the relation of the saying to the Lucan version is clear. The close 
dependence of this saying on the canonical text assures it the same authen- 
ticity that the latter enjoys. 


SEVENTH SAYING 


AETEI 

5 IS EAN MH NHSTETSOH 
TAI TON KOZMON OT MH 
ETPHTAI THN BASIAEI 
AN TOT OT KAI EAN MH 
SABBATIZHTE TO AB 

10 BATON OTK OWEZO0E TO 
ITPA 


While the Coptic is an almost exact reproduction of the Oxyrhynchus 
saying, it does not have the introductory pege IC (“Jesus said”) at the 
beginning. G. Garitte (Muséon 70 [1957] 70) treats this saying as a 
continuation of the former, whereas J. Leipoldt (col. 486) and J. 
Doresse (Thomas, p. 96) separate them, following the Greek division. 
The twenty-eighth Coptic saying runs thus: “Jesus said, ‘If you do 
not fast (mésteue) to the world (kosmos), you will not find the kingdom; 
if you do not make the sabbath a (real) sabbath, you will not see the 
Father’”’ (86.17-20). 


Neyer 
5 ‘I(noov)s* édv uh vnorebon 
Tat Tov KdocpOV, Ov U1 
eipnrar thy Bacwrel 
av tov O(€0)0° kal édy we? 
oaBBarionre 7d 048 
10 Barov, obx dperbe 7d(v) 
a(aré)pa. 


“Jesus says, ‘If you do not fast (to) the world, you will not find the 
kingdom of God; and if you do not make the sabbath a (real) sabbath, 
you will not see the Father.’ ” 


COMMENTS 


5. morebonra:: Misspelling for vnorebonre; see note above on Oxy 
P 654.18. 
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rov xoopov: The accusative case here is strange, and former commen- 
tators made all sorts of suggestions regarding the interpretation of it. Com- 
paring Clement of Alexandria’s expression, waxdpur...oi rov xdopov 
morebovres (Stromata 3, 15, 99), some regarded it “as a clerical error for 
rov xoopou"’! (e.g., C. Taylor, The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the A pocryphal 
Gospels [Oxford, 1899] pp. 11-13). Others tried to make an accusative of 
time out of it.** However, the sense of the expression is now clear to us from 
the Coptic, which preserves for us the two Greek words, nésteue and kosmos 
(possibly because the expression was strange to the Coptic translators too!), 
and adds the preposition e, “to,”’ before the latter word. Hence, the sense is 
“to fast to the world.” Since we have no reason to consider the Greek de- 
fective, we must regard the accusative as one of respect. “Fasting to the 
world” must mean a withdrawal from a worldly or secular outlook; it is not 
necessary to understand it in the sense of “separating oneself from the 
world” by living a monastic or eremitical life—the second half of the saying 
would seem to be against this extreme. Cf. Acta Pauli et Theclae (ed. Tischen- 
dorf, p. 42): waxdpuor of drorakayevon tr Kodouy Trobrw. Cf. Resch, Agrapha, 
§48, p. 68. 

7. ebpnra: Misspelling for eipnre ; see note above on Oxy P 654.18. Note 
that whereas the Greek has “the kingdom of God,” the Coptic simply has 
im*ntero, “the kingdom.” See note on Oxy P 654.15. 

8. xai: “The use of this conjunction as a short formula of citation, mean- 
ing, ‘And he saith,’ is well established” (C. Taylor, of. cit., p. 8). Cf. Heb 
1:10; Pirgé ’Abét 2.5; Oxy P 1.15. 

9. caBBarlonre rd c4BBarov : Being a construction with a cognate accusa- 
tive (lit., “to sabbatize the sabbath”’), it explains the peculiar Coptic con- 
struction, where the repeated word is reallysuperfluous, etel*ni*meire *mpsam- 
baton ‘nsabbaton. (The dissimilation of 5b to mb in the first occurrence of the 
word in Coptic, but not in the second, should be noted.) The Greek expres- 
sion occurs in the LXX at Lv 23:32; 2 Chr 36:21. C. Taylor (op. cit., pp. 
14-15) showed that it does not simply mean “to observe the (weekly) sab- 
bath.” In Lv 23:32 it refers to the Day of Atonement, which is to be kept 
as a real sabbath. Hence, it is likely that we should understand the expres- 
sion in this saying in a metaphorical sense or a spiritual sense. Cf. Heb 4:9 
and Justin (Dial. w. Trypho 12, 3; PG 6, 500), who uses cafBarifev in the 

% So Batiffol (art. cit., p. 505), citing with approval the explanation of Herz (Guardian, 
28 July 1897) that the Greek is an excessively literal (mis)translation of the Hebrew 
‘ml’ tgwmw I'wlm, which actually meant, “si vous ne jetinez toujours. . . .”” The most far- 
fetched explanation was that of P. Cersoy (Revue biblique 7 [1898] 415-16), who suggested 
that the Greek translator of this originally Aramaic saying confused swm (“‘a fast’’) with 
‘lm (“world”) and that we should therefore read here én nésteian, a cognate accusative, 
parallel to the one we have in the second part. 
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sense of a spiritual sabbath opposed to the formal Jewish observance; for 
him it consisted in abstention from sin. Cf. Resch, Agrapha, $74, p. 99. 

10. dpecbe rov wartpa: Cf. Jn 6:46; 14:7-9 for the exact expression. 
Similar expressions: “to see God” (Mt 5:8; Jn 1:18; 1 Jn 4:20; 3 Jn 11); 
“to see the Lord” (Jn 21:18; 1 Cor 9:1; Heb 12:14). For the future indica- 
tive interchanging with the aorist subjunctive, see Blass-Debrunner, 
§365, 3. 

We see no reason why this saying could not be an authentic one. E. 
Jacquier (art. cit., p. 110) regarded it as “probablement authentique.” But 
U. Holzmeister (Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 38 [1914] 118, n. 1) 
labelled it “unecht.” 


EIGHTH SAYING 


AETEI I= E[=]THN 
EN MEZQ TOT KOZMOT 
KAI EN SAPKEI 260HN 
ATTOIZ KAI EYPON IIAN 
15 TAS MEOTONTAD KAI 
OTAENA ETPON AEI¥Q: 
TA EN ATTOI> KAI [10 
NEI H WYXH MOT Ell 
TOIZ TIOIS TON ANON 
20 OTI TT®AOI EIZIN TH KAP 
AIA ATTOQ[N] KAI .. BAEI=* 


Whereas the Coptic version of this saying has preserved it for us in 
its entirety, the Oxyrhynchus fragment has only the first half of it. 
The twenty-ninth Coptic saying reads thus: “‘Jesus said, ‘I stood in the 
midst of the world (kosmos) and I revealed myself to them in flesh 
(sarx). I found them all drunken; I did not find any of them thirsty. 
My soul (psyché) was pained for the sons of men, for they are blind in 
their heart and do not see that they came into the world (kosmos) 
empty. They seek further to come out of the world (kosmos) empty. 
But (plén) now they are drunk.” When (hotan) they set aside their 
wine, then (éofe) they will do penance (metanoei)’” (86.20-31). 

%* But the editio princeps (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 1, p. 3) reads: 

KAI OT BAE 
IOTZIN 


* In our opinion neither J. Doresse nor G. Garitte has translated the end of this saying 
correctly. The Coptic reads: plén tenou setohe. hotan euSanneh pouérp tote sena*rmetanoti. 
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It should be noted how closely the Coptic translates the Greek in 
this saying, where we have the Greek text. For instance, in 86.22 the 
Coptic reads h°nsarx, where we might have expected the definite article; 
but it is the exact equivalent of the Greek. Likewise 86.23-24 reads 
laau ‘nhétou, “none among them,” a literal rendering of ovdéva. . .€v 
avrots. Though we cannot generalize from this instance, it should 
nevertheless be borne in mind when a decision is to be made about the 
relation of the Coptic version to the Greek text in the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri. 

ever “I(naov)s'  e[a]rnv 
év wéow TOV KdopyoU 
kai év capxel GgOnv 
a’rots kai eUpov wav 
15 ras weiovras Kai 
ovdeva evpov dewa(v) 
Ta éy av’rois Kai 7o 
vet  Yux pov emi 
Tots viois Trav av(Opwr )wy 
20 dre rughoi eiow TH Kap 
dia aira[y] xai [od] Ber 
i [ovow dre Hover eis] 
ii [rdv Kdopov xevoi' &n| 
iii [rover d€ radu é€ed|] 
iv [ety & Tov Kdcpou Kel 
v_ [voi. mdjyv viv pebiov] 
vi [ow dbrav drobevra| 
vii [rdv olvoy airay, Tore] 
viii [weravoncovow. 


“Jesus says, ‘I s[t]ood in the midst of the world and I appeared to 
them in flesh and I found them all drunken and I did not find one 
among them thirsting and my soul is pained for the sons of men, for 


J. Doresse (Thomas, p. 97) translates, “Qu’il vienne cependant quelqu’un qui les redresse. 
Alors, quand ils auront cuvé leur vin, ils se repentiront.” G. Garitte (Muséon 70 [1957] 71): 
“ceterum (plén) nunc .. . ; quando impleverint cor suum, tum paenitentiam agent (meta- 
noein).”” The crucial form is setohe (3 pl. pres. ind. of tihe, “to be drunk”; cf. Crum, Coptic 
Dictionary, p. 456b, tohe for tahe). Our interpretation agrees with that of Leipoldt (col. 
486). A little higher up, our interpretation differs from that of Doresse and Garitte again, 
in taking ge ‘ntauei . . . (1. 27) as the object clause of senau and not as a subordinate clause 
parallel to ge h¢nb‘lle... (again in agreement with Leipoldt). Doresse (Thomas, p. 97) 
has omitted the Oxyrhynchus parallel to this 29th Coptic saying. 
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they are blind in their heart and do [not] se[e that they have come inty 
the world empty. They seek further to go out of the world empty. But 
now they are drunk. When they put away their wine, then they will do 
penance].’ ” 


COMMENTS 


As Garitte has already pointed out (Muséon 70 [1959] 70, n. 5), the Coptic 
version makes impossible the attempt of some former commentators to join 
the end of the preserved part of the verso with the first line of the recto, 
Grenfell and Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 1, p. 1) themselves protested 
against the “current view that there is @ priori probability in favour of only 
one line being lost at the bottom of the verso. The lacuna may have extended 
to five or even ten lines.” Garitte’s conclusion: “Si le texte grec était aussi 
long que le copte, la lacune doit étre environ 17 lignes.” Our own restoration 
of this and the following Greek saying yields sixteen lines (numbered with 
Roman numerals). The Coptic version, moreover, shows the unity of this 
saying, which was contested by P. Batiffol, who wanted to make two sayings 
out of it, mainly on the basis of the change of tense in the verbs (Reme 
biblique 6 [1897] 306-7). 

The reader is referred to the treatment of this saying by J. Jeremias (Un- 
known Sayings of Jesus, pp. 69-74), many of whose remarks are still valid. 

11. écrny ... & capxei SgOmv: Jesus here speaks as a “Divine Being”; 
**... In these words we must recognize a backward glance upon His work on 
the part of the still living not the risen Christ” (A. Harnack, Expositor, set. 
5, vol. 6 [1897] 330). The reason for this is the shift in tense from the past 
(in lines 11, 13, 14, 16) to the present (in lines 17, 20, 21). White (p. xxxvi) 
thought that the whole saying betrays “incipient rather than fully de 
veloped Johannism.” See the references below for verbal parallels to Johan- 
nine writing. The whole tone of the first part of the saying should, more- 
over, be compared with Mt 23:37, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! . . . How often 
I have longed to gather your children around me, as a hen gathers her brood 
under her wings, but you refused!” Cf. Lk 13:34. 

12. & péow rov xdopou: Cf. Jn 1:9, 10; 3:17; 6:14; 11:27; 12:46; 16:28; 
18:37. This use of xdcpos is distinctively Johannine. 

13. &v capxel SpOnv: Cf. 1 Tim 3:16; Jn 1:14; 1 Jn 4:2-3. 

15. uePbovras: This notion has Pauline affinities, cf. 1 Th 5:7-8. The 
figurative use of “sobriety” recurs in 2 Tim 4:5; 1 Pt 1:13; 4:7; 5:8 (J. 
Jeremias, Unknown Sayings, p. 71). 

16. deupavra : Some former commentators thought that Encratite influence 
was to be seen in the use of this word. However, it can more easily be ex- 
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plained as Johannine; cf. Jn 4:13-14; 6:35; 7:37, but also Mt 5:6. For the 
form see note above on Oxy P 654.8. 

17. rovei : This phrase is certainly dependent on Is 53:11, BobAeras Kkipros 
ageheiv Gard Tov rovov THs Yux7s abrov, as has been generally recognized. Har- 
nack also quoted Mt 26:38; Mk 14:34; Jn 12:27 for canonical statements 
about Jesus’ troubled soul. The tone of the second part of this saying is 
closely related to that of the Synoptics. See J. Jeremias (Unknown Sayings, 
p. 71) for the Semitisms in this part of the saying. The Coptic version shows 
that we are dealing with one long saying here; it is not to be divided into 
two sayings at this point, as A. de Santos Otero has done (Los Evangelios 
apocrifos, pp. 95-96). 

20. rugdoi eiow Tp xapdig : White (p. 34) cites a parallel expression from 
the Greek Gospel according to Thomas (A viii; ed. Tischendorf): viv xapro- 
gopeirwoav Ta od, kal BAerérwoayv oi rupdoi rp Kxapdig. For the idea of spiri- 
tual blindness see Ps 68/69:24; Jn 9:39; Ap 3:17; Mt 15:14. 

iv. xevoi: Cf. 1 Cor 15:58. 

Though there is no direct parallel to this saying in our canonical Gospels, 
there is nothing in it that prevents it from being regarded at least as sub- 
stantially authentic. Cf. E. Jacquier, Revue biblique 15 (1918) 111. 


NINTH SAYING 


E 
Recto 22 [....]..[. TIHN IITOQXIA — 


The thirtieth Coptic saying reads as follows: “Jesus said, ‘If the 
flesh (sarx) has come to be because of the spirit (pmeuma), it is a won- 
der. But (de) if the spirit (pmewma) (has come to be) because of the 
body (séma), it is a wonder of wonder(s).% But (al/a) I wonder 
[...sein?]*® at this: how this (?) great wealth dwells in this poverty’ ” 
(86.31-35; 87.1-2). 

Though we have no guarantee that the Coptic version is an exact 
reproduction of the Greek, we may suggest a tentative restoration 
somewhat as follows: 

viii [ héeye] 
ix ['I(noov)s* el &yévero 7} capt] 

* Reading ouSpére ‘nSpére pe on Pl. 86, lines 33-34. 

* On line 35 a word has been added that does not begin at the beginning of the line 
and does not otherwise seem to fit into the sentence, unless it is an adjective or adverb. 


Unfortunately, the first two or three letters of it have been lost; what remains of the end 
of it seems to be sein. Our restoration disregards it. 
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x [évexer rov rvebyal 

xi [ros, Oatpa éorw ei Se] 

xii [rd wvevpa evexev Tov] 
xiii [owparos, Oaipa éore] 
xiv [r@v Oavparwr’ adda Gav] 
xv [patw éi robry dre 4] 

[rocovros movTos évor] 
22 [xet rab|rn[v r]qv rrwxeia(v). 


COMMENTS 


xv. éml robrw: Cf. Acts 3:12. 

Xvi. 6 rogovros mXovros : See Ap 18:17. 

22. mrwxeia(v): The epsilon is inserted above the line; see note on Oxy 
P 654.8. The accusative can be used with the verb évorxéw; see Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, s.v.; E. Mayser, Grammatik 1/3 (1936) 219. There is no 
canonical saying that contains mrwxeia, nor any that resembles the full 
saying preserved in the Coptic. 


TENTH SAYING 


[AETJEI [I> ONJOT EAN QIN 
[....JE[...]..@EOI KAI” 
[..]20.E[..] EZSTIN MONOD 
[..]T2 EQ EIMI MET AT 
T[OT] ETEI[PION TON AI6O° 
KAKEI ETPHZEIZ ME 
ZXIZON TO ZTAON KATO 
30 EKEI EIMI 


to 
wn 


It is this saying more than all the others that shows that the Coptic 
version is not a direct translation of the Greek, for we have here a 
bipartite saying, whereas the Coptic has preserved the two parts sep- 
arately—the first part here in its proper place and order, but the 
second part as the conclusion of a longer, later saying. The text of the 
thirty-first Coptic saying: “Jesus said, ‘In the place where there are 
three gods, they are gods. In the place where there are two or one, ! 

” The editio princeps (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 1, p. 3) gives the following reading, 
obviously dependent on restorations suggested by scholars: 


[B OTK] E[LZIJN AGEOI KAI 
[o]M0T E[Iz] EZTIN MONO 
5 [AE)roa ETe.... 
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am with him’ ” (87.2-5). And the text of the seventy-seventh Coptic 
saying: “Jesus said, ‘I am the light which is over all of them; I am the 
All; the All has gone out from me and the All has reached me. Split 
wood, I am there; take up the stone, and you will find me there’ ”’ 
(94.22-28). 

The first part of the Greek saying does not correspond exactly to the 
thirty-first Coptic saying, and so our restoration cannot be certain in 
this case. But taking a lead from the Coptic we may restore it thus: 


[Aey]e ["I(noov)s*  d)}rov éav dow 
[y’ Gelo[i,] efici]y Beoi- kai 
25 [8jafou] efis] Eorw povos 
[ablr@, éym eius per’ ai 
tlov]. eyelplov rév diBo(v) 
KGKEL EUPNOELS LE, 
oxicov 76 EbdOv, Kaw 
30 exet elm. 


“(Jesus sa]ys, ‘[Whlere there are [three glo{ds, they arle gods. And 
where one is all alone to himself, I am with him. Take up the stone and 
there you will find me; split the wood and I am there.’ ” 


COMMENTS 


23. dou : “Immediately before ov there is part of a stroke which may very 
well be the end of the crossbar of w” (GH, Logia, p. 13). This reading is 
now confirmed by the Coptic. 

24. [y’ Oeloli,] elici]y Geoi: Blass’ brilliant restoration, followed by most 
commentators (see White, p. 35), [8’, ot«] e[iou]v &feo., was certainly a step 
in the right direction. Objection cannot be made to the use of a cipher in a 
literary text, even side by side with a number written out, for several cases 
of this have been found, especially in the papyri; see White, p. 36. The 
Coptic would suggest that we must read three instead of two. This, of course, 
yields a sentence in Greek that is as mysterious as the Coptic version. 

25. eis éorw povos: The Greek does not correspond to the Coptic here, so 
we cannot force it. Who is intended here? A god or a man? The first sentence 
would suggest that a god is meant, but then we have an obvious problem on 
our hands. In this second sentence we find the word ‘“‘god” neither in the Greek 
nor in the Coptic, and there is, moreover, an obvious reference to Mt 18:20. 
For these reasons we prefer to think that the sentence refers to a man. A 
parallel to this saying is found in Ephraem’s Evangelii concordantis expositio 
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14, 24 (CSCO 145, 144): “Ubi unus erit, ibi sum et ego.” But see the full 
context and the discussion in A. Resch, Agrapha, §175, p. 201. See further 
Pirgé ’Abét 3.2; Strack-Billerbeck 1, 794. 

26. abr: We prefer this reading, since Grenfell and Hunt (Logia, p. 9) 
first read a “‘t” after the lacuna. The verb \éyw, which is read by most com- 
mentators, disturbs the sense. C. Clemen (Die christliche Welt, 29 July 
1897, p. 704, n. 4) compared air@ to the Hebrew /*baddé. 

27. éyapov: R. Reitzenstein (Zeiischrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft 6 [1905] 203) pointed out the occurrence of a part of this saying ina 
gloss of the Etymologicum Gudianum. Note that the order of the two mem- 
bers of this second part of the saying is reversed in the Coptic. 

29. «aya éxei eiuc: In what sense is this second part of the saying to be 
understood? It has often been interpreted in a pantheistic sense, or more pre- 
cisely in a “‘panchristic”’ sense, asserting the ubiquity of Jesus in the world. 
Cf. Eph 4:6. J. Jeremias (Unknown Sayings, p. 96, n. 2) gives a convenient 
list of those who so explained it. He rejects this interpretation and prefers 
that first suggested by H. Lisco and adopted by A. Harnack, H. B. Swete, 
and White. According to this interpretation, two pictorial illustrations are 
given to explain how Jesus is present to the individual—two kinds of strenu- 
ous work, lifting stones and splitting wood. The combination of these two 
types of work was probably suggested by Qoh 10:9, ‘He who quarries stones 
may be hurt by them, while he who splits logs is endangered by them.” In 
contrast to the pessimism of the Preacher, Jesus promises His abiding pres- 
ence even in the most strenuous type of work. 

Now the Coptic version definitely supports the “‘panchristic” interpreta- 
tion, if we take into consideration the full context of the Coptic saying. 
However, this may be a clear case in which the Coptic offers us a different 
redaction, for the second part of the Greek saying is separated from the first 
in the Coptic version, as we have already noted. Consequently, the inter- 
pretation offered by J. Jeremias may still be valid for the earlier (or at least 
different) Greek recension. He is, moreover, inclined to regard the second 
part of the Greek saying as authentic. E. Jacquier (Revue biblique 15 [1918] 
112) called it “douteuse.” 


ELEVENTH SAYING 


AETEI IS OF 
K ESTIN AEKTOS TIPO 
HTH EN TH IIPIAI AT 
T(O}T OTAE IATPO® TIOIEI 
@EPAIIEIAD EID TOTD 
35 TEINQZKONTAS ATTO 
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This saying is exactly preserved in the Coptic version of the thirty- 
second saying. “Jesus said, ‘No prophet (prophétés) is accepted in his 
town; a physician does not heal (therapeue) those who know him’ ” 
(87.5-7). There is no need to repeat the Greek text in this case. It is 
translated as follows: “Jesus says, ‘A prophet is not acceptable in his 
own homeland, nor does a physician work cures on those who know 
him.’ ”” 


COMMENTS 


Parallels to the first part of this saying are to be found in Mt 13:57; Mk 
6:4; Lk 4:24; Jn 4:44 (Huck-Lietzmann, Synopse, p. 18). But in no case 
is the wording identical. The closest parallel is offered by Lk, ovéels rpognrns 
bexrds éorw év rp warpid: abrov ; but the longer forms of Mt and Mk begin ina 
way that is more similar to our fragment, obx éorw mpognrns &rimos ei un) &v TH 
rarpid: abrov kal év ovyyevevow aibrov Kai év rp oixia airov (Mk 6:4). Jn 
4:44 echoes the Mt-Mk tradition. Luke’s editorial handling of this saying 
in connection with one about a physician (4:23) makes us think that our 
saying is closer to his tradition than to the other Synoptics. See White’s 
comment on p. 42. 

33. mwovet Oepameias : This phrase was considered to be an Aramaism by P. 
Cersoy (Revue biblique 7 [1898] 417-18); C. Taylor (The Oxyrhynchus Logia 
and the A pocryphal Gospels, p. 57) has pointed out that the same expression 
occurs in the Protoevangelium Jacobi 20.2. Actually it reads ras Oepareias 
you érerédouv (ed. E. Amann, p. 256). 

35. yewwoxovras : For ywwoxovras ; see note on Oxy P 654.8. 

The first part of this saying should be considered as authentic as the canon- 
ical parallels. The second may be authentic, or may be merely a saying con- 
structed as an answer to the retort, “Physician, heal thyself.” 


TWELFTH SAYING 


AETEI Id IOAIZ OIKOAO 
MHMENH EII AKPON 
[O]POTS TYHAOTS KAI ED 
THPITMENH OTTE IIE 

40 [SJEIN ATNATAI OTTE KPT 
[BJHNAI 


Once again we have an almost exact correspondence between the 
Greek and Coptic saying; the latter (the thirty-third saying) reads: 
“Jesus said, ‘A city (polis) which is built upon a high mountain (and) 
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is fortified cannot fall nor (oude) can it be hidden’ ” (87.7-10). Since 
the Greek text is almost perfectly preserved, there is no need to repeat 
it; it is translated as follows: “Jesus says, ‘A city built upon the top of 
a high mountain and made fast can neither fall nor be hidden.’ ” 


COMMENTS 


The slight differences in the two versions may simply be translation pe- 
culiarities; the Coptic lacks the copula corresponding to xai, and repeats the 
verb “to be able.” The whole saying is related to Mt 5:14, ob divarar rods 
KpuBnvat éwavw Spous Kempen. 

36. oixodounuérn: To be corrected to @xodounuéevn. GH (Logia, p. 15) 
pointed out that this participle is supported by a variant for Matthew's 
xeuévn in the Syriac versions and in Tatian’s Diatessaron 8.41. W. Lock 
(Two Lectures, pp. 13 and 26) found support for it also in a Latin version 
used by Hilary; A. Harnack in the Pseudo-Clementine Hom. 3, 67, 1 (GCS 
42, 81). 

37. &x’ &xpov Spous ifmdov: White (p. 44) thinks that this variant for 
Matthew’s érayw is due to the influence of Is 2:2, ém’ &xpov trav dpéwy, or 
even of Is 28:4. 

38. dyndois : An error by homoeoteleuton for dpnAoi ; “the scribe certainly 
wrote iymdois, but he appears to have partially rubbed out the s” (GH, 
Logia, p. 15). 

There is no reason why the saying could not be regarded as authentic; but 
it is more likely a secondary expansion of Mt 5:14. We find it hard to see 
any connection between this saying and Mt 7:24-25, which has been sug- 
gested by various commentators. 


THIRTEENTH SAYING 


41 AETEI I> AKOTEIS 
[. ]IZTOE..TION 0T TO" 


This saying has been fully preserved for us in the thirty-fourth 
Coptic saying: “Jesus said, ‘What you will hear in your ear (and) in* 
the other ear, preach upon your roof-tops. For (gar) no one lights a 
lamp and places it under a measuring-basket, nor (oude) does he put 


4! The editio prince ps (ibid., p. 3) gives the following reading and restoration: 


42 [E\I= TO EN QTION LOT TO 
[AE ETEPON =TNEKAEIZA>] 
© We are indebted to G. W. MacRae, S.J., for the interpretation of this line. 
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it in a hidden place; but (al/a) he is wont to place it on a lampstand 
(lychnia) so that everyone who comes in and goes out may see its 
light’ ” (87.10-18). The beginning of the Greek text which is preserved 
corresponds more or less to the Coptic; the initial pronoun is missing. 
We may restore it as follows: 


41 heyet "I(naov)s* (5) axovers 
[elis 76 &v wriov cov, rol] 
[ro xnputov émi trav] 
[dwuarwr 


“Jesus says, ‘What you hear in your one ear, preach that upon your 
roof-tops....’” 


COMMENTS 


41. axoves : The present tense, whereas the Coptic has the future. Follow- 
ing the latter, we have also supplied a relative pronoun object to this verb. 
The Coptic version also supports the reading of line 42, which was generally 
adopted by former commentators and the edilio princeps. 

The first part of the saying is an expanded version of Mt 10:27 (cf. Lk 
12:3). 

The second part of the saying, which is preserved only in the Coptic 
version, is related to Mt 5:15; Lk 11:33; and to Mk 4:21; Lk 8:16. 


Oxy P 655 


The last group of Oxyrhynchus sayings of Jesus is found in the so- 
called ‘Fragment of a Lost Gospel,” Papyrus 655, the largest piece of 
which measures 314” x 314” and comprises the middle part of two 
narrow columns. It contains parts of at least four sayings which cor- 
respond to the thirty-seventh to fortieth Coptic sayings of the Gospel 
according to Thomas. We shall refer to them as sayings 14-17. Some of 
the lines of col. I are completely preserved so that it is possible to de- 
termine the normal number of letters on a line: it varies between 12 
letters in line 23 and 16 letters in lines 13, 18, 22. 


FOURTEENTH SAYING 


[...]O IPO! Ef..... 
[....JE A® ESI[..... 
[....JPQI MHTE[... 
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Be wil |MON TI #4[ 
a eevee ] TH STI. 
teal ] TI ENAT{. 


[. .]20E [...]A@ KPEI[. 
[...JED .[...] TON [.. 
NON ATI[.. .}TZA[. 

10 NEI OTAE N[..JEI .[. 
EN EXONT{.. .]NA{. 
MA TI EN[....] KAI 
TMEIZ TID AN IIPOZ0H 
Ell THN EIAIKIAN 

15 TMON ATTO[. .JOZEI 
TMEIN TO ENATMA T 


o> = _.  ._. 


MON 

The thirty-seventh Coptic saying, which corresponds to this Oxy” ; 
rhynchus fragmentary text, is much shorter than the Greek. It may ’ 
represent a different Greek recension of the Gospel or a deliberate } 
shortening of the text in the Coptic. At any rate, we can only use the f 
Coptic as a control for the restoration of the first few lines of the Greek ts 
text. The Coptic version runs as follows: “Jesus said, ‘Do not be re 
solicitous from morning till evening and from evening till morning cc 


about what you are going to put on’ ” (87.24-27). Even this part of he 
this saying does not correspond exactly to the beginning of the Greek sa 


text. We may restore it as follows: 8 
sa 
[Aeyer "I(noov)s* ut) pepipva] be 
1 [re ajxd rpwi ews dpe] C 
[unrle ay’ éox[épas] ce 
[éws alow! uhre [rp] CI 
[rpoyy b)|uay ri va 
5 [ynre unre] rp oro} ve 
[An dar] ri evdb sa’ 


[onlobe. [xod]A@ xpeilc] 


[covlés é[ore] trav [xpi] 


vev arilva aliéa of 
10 vex ove v[AO]e u[nd] asc 
ev éxovr[a é]pd[u] | 
pa. i éy[deire] xai lin 


iets ; Tis dv mpoob(ei)n Pa 
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éwi thy eidtkiav 

15 dyav; aird[s dlaoe 
tyuetv TO Evdupa b 
pov. 


“(Jesus says, ‘Be not solicitous f]rom morning un{til evening, nor] 
from eve[ning until moJrning either [for ylour [sustenance], what [you 
will] eat, [or] for [your] clo[thing], what you [will] put on. [You] are 
worth [far] more than [the liliJes whi[ch g]row but do not s[piJn, a{nd] 
have n{o] clo[th]ing. And you, what do [you lack?] Who of you can 
add to his stature? He will [glive you your clothing.’ ” 


COMMENTS 


This saying is related to the canonical words recorded by Mt 6:25-32 and 
Lk 12:22-30, but we have either a different tradition preserved in this frag- 
ment or else a deliberate condensation. Lines 7-13 of the fragment can be 
compared with Mt 6:28 (= Lk 12:27);lines 13-16 with Mt 6:27 (= Lk 12:25). 
Cf. also Acta Thomae 36 (ed. Bonnet, p. 153). There is no reason why this 
form of the saying should not be given the same degree of authenticity that 
is accorded the canonical versions. E. Jacquier (Revue biblique 15 [1918] 116) 
regarded it as authentic, but J. Jeremias (Unknown Sayings, p. 86) would 
consider only the last three lines as authentic. He rejects the rest because 
he makes of this and the following saying but one unit. Since the following 
saying is marked with Gnostic ideas on sexual asceticism, it is not to be re- 
garded as authentic (ibid., p. 17). However, we do not believe that these two 
sayings should be treated as one. The change of subject in line 17 is the 
beginning of a new saying, as is now evident from several similar cases in the 
Coptic version. See note on Oxy P 654.32. This saying deals only with ex- 
cessive solicitude for food and clothing and the correct dependence that the 
Christian should have on the Father. 

i. This first line can now be restored confidently, thanks to the canonical 
version (Mt 6:28) and the Coptic, which supplies the negative form of the 
saying. 

4. rpogn : Suggested by Mt 6:25. 

5. orodp: The first editors admitted that this word was not the happiest 
of restorations but nothing else seems to fit and no one else, as far as we can 
ascertain, has come up with a better solution. 

10. GH (New Sayings, p. 41) did not attempt to restore the end of this 
line nor the lacuna in line 12. In the editio princeps (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Part 4, p. 25) they discuss the lacunae without bringing anything new to the 
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problem, except the possibility of reading év[Setre] in line 12. T. Zahn (Neue 
kirchliche Zeitschrift 16 [1905] 97, n. 1) suggested the reading [und]év éxovr[a 
élvdlu]ua. ri ev[dicecO]e cai dpeis. But the verb évdicecde is too long for the 
lacuna, as is evident from a glance at Plate 2. Hence we suggest a combina- 
tion of the first part suggested by Zahn with the verb évéeire in line 12. 

13. The corrected optative form was suggested by the first editors. 

14. eiAcxiay : A misspelling for #Acxiay ; see note on Oxy P 654.8. We have 
translated the word as “stature,” but it is also quite likely that the meaning 
“age, length of life’—which is the more normal meaning of the word— 
should be used both here and in Mt 6:27 and Lk 12:25. See W. F. Arndt and 
F. W. Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other 
Early Christian Literature (Chicago, 1957) p. 345. 

15. airés: This can only refer to the Father, as in Mt 6:26. Zahn refers 
also to 1 Cor 15:37-38. 

16. ipeiv: For ipiv; see note on Oxy P 654.8. 


FIFTEENTH SAYING 


AETOTZIN AT 
TQ Ol MAOHTAI ATTOT 
IIOTE HMEIN EMA 
20 NH EZEI KAI IIOTE 
ZE OVOMEOA AETEI 
OTAN EKATZHZOE KAI 
MH AIZXTNOHTE 


The thirty-eighth Coptic saying is an almost exact reproduction of 
the Greek text, in so far as the latter is preserved. “His disciples said, 
‘On what day will you reveal yourself to us and on what day shall we 
see you?’ Jesus said, ‘When (hotan) you take off your clothes (and) 
are not ashamed,“ and take your tunics and lay them under your feet 
like little children and tread upon them, then (éofe) [you will become] 
sons of the Living One and you will not fear’ ”’ (87.27-34; 88.1-2). 
Whereas the Coptic has omitted the translation of air@ (line 17) and 
abroi (line 18), it has added Jésous, which is absent in the Greek. The 

© The Coptic etet*nSakektéut*n ehéu *mpet*nsipe, “when you take off your clothes (and) 
are not ashamed,” has been mistranslated both by Leipoldt (col. 486: “Wenn (hotan) ihr 
eure Scham auszieht’’) and by Garitte (art. cit., p. 71: “Quando (‘otan) despoliabitis vos a 
pudore vestro et (au)feretis vestimenta vestra et ponetis ...”). On kok ahéu see W. Till, 
Kopltische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1955) § 277. 
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first part of the saying is perfectly preserved in the Greek and needs no 
restoration; our attempt to complete it is, of course, based on the sup- 
position that the Coptic and Greek corresponded substantially in the 
second part. 


Aeyovew aid 
T@ ot pabynrai abrov" 
TOTE Huey Euga 
20 vhs éve Kal wore - 
oe Opoueba ; Neyer” 
brav éxdionobe Kai 
pn aicxivOnre 
i [kai AaBnre rods xt] 
ii [ra&vas byav cai One] 
iii [abrois iad robs 16] 
iv [das dpav ws ra rar] 
v_ [dia xai rarnonre] 
vi [abrobs, rore yernce| 
vii [o6e vioi tov favros] 
viii [xai od um goBnOn] 
ix [ceode. 

“His disciples say to him, ‘When will you be revealed to us and 
when shall we see you?’ He says, ‘When you take off your clothes and 
are not ashamed, and take your tunics and put them under your feet 
like little children and tread upon them, then you will become sons of 
the Living One and you will not fear.’ ” 


COMMENTS 


19. wére ... : This question recalls that put in the mouth of “Judas, not 
the Iscariot” (most likely Judas Thomas, the alleged compiler of this Gos- 
pel), by the writer of the fourth canonical Gospel, “Master, how does it 
happen that you are going to show yourself to us and not to the world?” 
(Jn 14:22). 

jew : For jyiv ; see note on Oxy P 654.8. 

v. rarnonre: Clement of Alexandria (Stromaia 3, 13, 92; GCS 15, 238) 
has preserved a quotation from the Gospel according to the Egyptians, which 
has a very similar statement ascribed to Jesus, ‘“To Salome’s question, when 
the things about which he was speaking will be known, the Lord said, ‘When 
you tread upon the garment of shame, and when the two become one and 
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the male (will be) with the female, neither male nor female.’ ” See the dis- 
cussion in Resch, Agrapha, pp. 252-54. 

In this saying, at least as it is preserved for us in the Coptic version, we 
find the characteristic Gnostic ideas about sexual ascetism that were current 
in the second and third centuries A.D. These ideas force us to classify this 
saying in the category of J. Jeremias’ “tendentious inventions.” 


SIXTEENTH SAYING 

e[ 

30 AE{ 
of 
Tal 
TT 
KA[ 

35 N.[ 
KA[ 
HM[ 
zI[ 
[ 

40 [ 


Because of the fragmentary nature of this part of the fragment, no 
attempt was made in the past by commentators to restore these lines.“ 
The lines that follow (41-46) correspond to the fortieth Coptic saying; 
hence these lines (beginning at least with line 30) must correspond to 
the thirty-ninth. Is it possible to restore the Greek text on the basis 
of this Coptic saying? We have tried various possibilities, but none of 
them was so obvious as to be convincing, given the present reading of 
the fragment. Several points, however, should be noted. First of all, 
at least two blank lines are needed for the restoration of the following 
saying; these should normally be lines 39-40. But line 37 seems to con- 
tain the beginning of the word #juépa, which corresponds tothe Coptic. 
But then there is not room enough to complete the end of this saying 
in Greek with the present disposition of lines. However, if the frag- 
ment (c) is correctly spaced on the Plate (and there is no reason to 
question the spacing of the editors), then at least three blank lines must 
be left between fragment (c) and (b). Secondly, in line 33 the second 


“T. Zahn (Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift 16 [1905] 99, n. 2) suggested the following possi- 
bilities: line 30 Né[-youew aire]; 31 oft pabyrai abrov]; 33 yulyh or yuluvds; 35 juleis. 
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letter is far from certainly an upsilon; in fact, we may have there no 
more than one letter, gamma. The same is true of the second letter in 
line 38; in this case, there is a trace of a letter, but it could be almost 
anything. 

The thirty-ninth Coptic saying: “Jesus said, ‘Often have you desired 
(epithymei) to hear these words which I am saying to you, and you 
have no other from whom to hear them. There will be days, when you 
will seek me (and) will not find me’ ” (88.2-7). 

This saying is related to one that is preserved for us in Irenaeus, 
Adv. haer. 1, 20, 2, moddraxs éreBipnoa(v) axotoar &a Trav Ooywv 
rovTwy Kal ovK éoxov Tov épovvra. See also Epiphanius, Pan. 34,18,13 (GCS 
31, 34). Resch (Agrapha, § 139, p. 179) thinks that it is an extraca- 
nonical parallel to Lk 10:24 and Mt 13:17. If we use these various 
leads, we arrive at a Greek form of the saying that is possible, but 
which is not altogether satisfying when an attempt is made to fit it to 
the letters that remain on the fragment. 


30 réelyer “I(naov)s' x] 
of[AAaxts ExeOuyjoa] 
tale dxovcar ros dd] 
ylous obs div Ayu] 
kali ob Exere 7d] 

35 v [épovvra iyiv} 
kali éXeboovrar} 
tulépar bre Snr7) 

38 oelré we Kal ox ed] 

i [pnoeré ye. 


COMMENTS 


We admit that our restoration is quite questionable in many places, but 
we propose it in the hope that someone will be fortunate enough to see more 
clearly and make the proper adjustments. 

30. The breaking up of rodAaxis, as we have restored the text, is most 
improbable. 

31. The ending a: on éreOuynoara: instead of érefuunoare can be paralleled 
in these papyrus fragments; see note on Oxy P 654.18. 

34. The breaking up of rév is proposed as a parallel to that of oi« in Oxy 
P 1.30-31 and 655.45-46. 
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36. éhedoovrar jyépar : Cf. Mt 9:15. Cyprian, Testimoniorum libri tres ad 


Quirinum 3, 29 (CSEL 3, 143). 


37. Snrnoeré pe... : Cf. Jn 7:34, 36. 
SEVENTEENTH SAYING 

39 | 

40 [ 
EA[ 
TH [ 
KPTY| 
EIZHAl 

45 EIZEP[ 
KAN[ 
AE TEI[ 
MOIQ[ 
KEPAI| 


50 PA[ 


As can be seen, lines 41-50 contain but a few letters (a maximum of 
five) at the beginning of the lines. V. Bartlet succeeded in identifying 
lines 41-46 as a variant of Lk 11:52, obai piv rots voptxois, dr 
hpare Thy KrEiba THs yvwoews’ abroi oik eiondOare Kai rods eivepxopEvous 
éxwrboare (GH, New Sayings, p. 44). C. Taylor (op. cit., p. 23) sub- 
sequently identified lines 47—50 as related to Mt 10:16, yiveode oi» 
gpovipor ws oi byes Kal dxéparor ws al wepiorepai. They were both on 
the right track, as the Coptic version now shows, but we can still im- 
prove on their restoration. The fortieth Coptic saying reads thus: 
“Jesus said, “The Pharisees and the scribes have received the keys of 
knowledge (gndsis); they have hidden them and have not (oufe) en- 
tered, and those who wished to enter they have not permitted. But 
(de) you, be wise (phronimos) like the serpents and guileless (akeraios) 
like the doves’ ”’ (88.7—13). We may now restore the Greek text as 
follows: 

i | reve] 
39 [’I(nood)s* of Papicaion xai] 
40 [oi ypaypareis ax} 

é\[aBov ras xdeidas] 


rns [yuwoens kai are] 
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xpuplav airas ore] 
eianA[Oov kai Trois] 

45 eicep[xopevors oi] 
k Gvleicav’ dpeis] 
5é yei[veoBe ypori] 
por ws of dyes Kai a] 
Képat[or ws ai repiore] 


50 pafi. 


“Jesus says, “The Pharisees and the scribes have received the keys of 
knowledge and have hidden them; neither have they entered nor 
permitted those who would enter. But you be wise like the serpents and 
guileless like the doves.’ ” 


COMMENTS 


The Coptic now agrees with the Greek in every instance except in lines 
44-45, where we had to restore the participle as in Lk 11:52, instead of the 
clause, “‘those who wished to enter.” 

40. amé\aBov : Having thus restored the text on the basis of the Coptic 
version, we read in G. Quispel’s article (Vigiliae christianae 11 [1957] 202, 
n. 17) that we had been anticipated by J. H. A. Michelsen, who suggested 
long ago reading éA[afor], referring to Pseudo-Clementine Hom. 18, 15. 

42. yvwoews: Cf. Pseudo-Clementine Hom. 18, 16, 2 (GCS 42, 248): 
améxpurrov THY yvw@ow ths Baoidreias Kai ore alrol eiandOav ore Tois Bovdo- 
pévors eloedOeiv mapéoxov. This form is actually quite close to the Coptic. 

aréxpupav : The Codex Bezae on Lk 11:52 reads a form of this verb instead 
of jpare. For a previous reconstruction that is close to our own, see A. de 
Santos Otero, Los Evangelios apécrifos, p. 83. 

44. elandOov : Or eiondOar. 

46. aveioav: For this verb see Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; E. Mayser, 
Grammatik 1/3 (1936) 207. 

47. yeiveoOe: For yiveo$e ; see note on Oxy P 654.8. 

While E. Jacquier (Revue biblique 15 [1918] 117) was inclined to regard 
this saying as authentic, it is much more likely that in its present form it is 
a conflation of two canonical sayings. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


From the foregoing detailed comparison of the Greek sayings of 
Jesus preserved in the three Oxyrhynchus fragments with the Coptic 
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Gospel it should be evident that we are dealing with two different 
copies of the Gospel according to Thomas. There can no longer be any 
doubt about the fact that the Oxyrhynchus fragments 1, 654, 655 are 
part of the Gospel according to Thomas. This conclusion is imposed on 
us by the prologue which introduces the fragments and, even more so, 
by the almost identical order of sayings within the fragments and the 
Coptic version. The identification of these fragments with the Gospel 
according to Thomas eliminates all the previous speculation about their 
relationship to the /ogia that Matthew collected, or to the Jogia on 
which Papias commented; nor are they part of the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians (so Harnack), nor of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
(so Batiffol, Grenfell and Hunt, and the majority of critics after them), 
nor of the Gospel of the Ebionites (so Zahn)—not to mention the fan- 
tastic opinion of H. A. Redpath, that they are “a fragment of perhaps 
some apocryphal gospel claiming to give a sort of procés verbal of the 
indictment or evidence used at the trial of Christ.’’** The fact that in 
one or two instances our collection preserves a saying that is also found 
in one or other of these Gospels does not weaken in the least the identi- 
fication which is now established. All that can be said on this score is 
that these other Gospels have preserved the same saying. In fact, given 
the peculiar character of the Gospel according to Thomas as a collection 
of Jesus’ sayings, we would naturally expect some of the Agrapha pre- 
served in other writings to turn up here.** Moreover, there are many 
more Coptic sayings which can be paralleled elsewhere than the few 
from the Oxyrhynchus papyri which we happen to have studied in 
this article. 

Expositor, ser. 5, vol. 6 (1897) 228. 

4 Apparently those entrusted with the official edition of the Gospel according to Thomas 
are convinced that the principal sources of the sayings are, beside the canonical Gospels, 
the Gospels according to the Egyptians and according to the Hebrews. So W. C. Till (Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library 41 [1958-59] 451); H.-Ch. Puech (Comptes rendus de I’ Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires, 1957, p. 160); G. Quispel (Vigiliae christianae 11 
[1957] 194). Should not the similar positions taken by scholars in the past about the rela- 
tion of the Oxyrhynchus fragments to these Gospels teach us to be more cautious? After 
all, what we know of these two Gospels is nothing more than a series of quotations pre- 
served in various patristic writers. To postulate such a collection as the source of the 
complete Gospel which we now have is to go beyond the evidence. It may be that the 


Gospel according to Thomas is the source of the quotations found in those Gospels, or again 
maybe all three depend on a common source. 
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While in most cases we found an almost word-for-word identity be- 
tween the Greek and Coptic versions, there are some differences which 
force us to conclude that we are not dealing with the same recension of 
the Gospel according to Thomas in the two languages. Allowance must 
be made, of course, for translation differences, which do not really 
prove a difference of recension. But there are variants, e.g., shorter 
and longer versions, or a change in order, which clearly point to a differ- 
ence in recension. Though it is possible that another Greek recension 
existed, of which the Coptic is a faithful rendering, it is much more 
likely that the Coptic version is an adapted translation—most likely 
with adaptations made to suit some of the theologoumena of the 
Gnostics who used or translated the Gospel. 

This difference of recension, however, is not such as to hinder us 
from using the Coptic as a guide for the restoration of the lacunae in 
the Greek text.” In some instances we had to depart from the Coptic 
version since the extant Greek words would not permit a literal transla- 
tion back into Greek. Nevertheless, the Coptic recension supplies the 
tenor of the saying and enables us to correct many of the former resto- 
rations which were quite acceptable previously because of the lack of an 
extrinsic guide such as we now have in the Coptic. 

The Gospel to which these Oxyrhynchus fragments belong is not the 

“ The closeness of the relationship of the Greek and Coptic recensions can be seen from 
the following list, which attempts to sum up the degree of correspondence which exists 
between the various sayings. Sayings 9, 13, and 16 are so fragmentary that no judgment 
can be based on them. But Sayings 7, 11, and 12 are not fragmentary, and of these 11 
is identical with the Coptic and the other two are almost identical, having slight variants 
which we may ascribe to translation and not to a different recension. In the case of the 
fragmentary sayings we must distinguish between (a) those which are split vertically down 
the center (Prologue, Sayings 1-5 on Oxy P 654, 10 on Oxy P 1, 17 on Oxy P 655) and 
(6) those which lack a beginning or end, but have the remaining lines well preserved 
(Sayings 6, 8, 15). In group b we have once again an almost identical correspondence in 
which the slight variants are most probably due to the translation and not to a difference 
in recension. In group a Saying 1 is shorter than the Coptic, Sayings 4, 5, 10 (= Coptic 
Sayings 31 and part of 77), 14 contain a longer and different ending, thus giving evidence 
of a different recension; possibly Saying 3 also belongs here. But the other sayings in this 
group (Prologue, 2, 17) manifest in their preserved parts an almost identical correspondence 
with the Coptic again. Hence the number of cases in which we find an exact or almost 
exact correspondence with the Coptic justifies our using the Coptic as a guide to the 
restoration of the Greek text, even though we do admit recensional differences, which we 
have carefully noted at the proper places. 
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Infancy Gospel according to Thomas the Israelite Philosopher. It is 
rather another Gospel according to Thomas, which was well known in an- 
tiquity. We have cited above a passage from Hippolytus, who ca. 230 
A.D. tells us that the Naassenes, a Gnostic sect of the third century, 
used 76 xara Owyuay éxvypagouevov ebayyédov.*® Likewise Origen men- 
tioned a short time later a heterodox Gospel, 76 kara Owpav evayyéduo», 
which existed in his day together with a Gospel according to Matthias.” 
Eusebius probably echoed his information, when he spoke of Owya 
evayyéXuov as one of those “‘revered by the heretics under the name of 
the Apostles.” Jerome too derived from Origen his knowledge of the 
existence of the Gospel (evangelium, quod appellatur secundum Thomam, 
transl. of Origen’s Hom. in Luc. 1; PL 26, 233; GCS 49, 5; evangelium 
iuxta Thomam, Comment. in Mt., Prol.; PL 26, 17).*! But the testimony 
of Cyril of Jerusalem causes a problem, for he attributes the Gospel 
not to the Naassenes, as did Hippolytus, but to the Manicheans: 
éypawav kal Manxaiot kara Qwyav ebayyéXov.™ And in another place he 
says, “Let no one read the Gospel according to Thomas, for it is not by 
one of the twelve apostles, but by one of the three wicked disciples of 
Manes.” Patristic scholars have debated whether this Gospel a- 
cording to Thomas, attributed by Hippolytus to the Naassenes and by 
Cyril to the Manicheans, is one and the same. J. Quasten suggested 


“8 See M. R. James, The A pocryphal New Testament, pp. 49-70. Anyone who compares 
the text of the Coptic Gospel according to Thomas with this Infancy Gospel will see that 
it is of an entirely different genre and a completely independent composition. At the time 
of Cullmann’s lectures in this country on the Gospel according to Thomas some Catholic 
newspapers quoted “a leading Vatican Biblical expert,” Msgr. Garofalo, to this effect: 
the document on which Cullmann had lectured was “only a new edition of a well-known 
apocryphal ‘Gospel of St. Thomas’ dating from the second century and recounting miracles 
performed by the Christ Child” (Baltimore Catholic Review, 3 April 1959, p. 4). This is 
not correct. 

49 Elenchus 5, 7, 20; GCS 26, 83. 

5° Hom. in Luc. 1; GCS 49, 5. 

51 See further Eusebius (Hist. eccl., Texte und Untersuchungen 5/2 (Leipzig, 1889] p. 
169); Ambrose (Expos. ev. Luc. 1, 2; CSEL 32, 11); Bede (In Lucae ev. expositio 1, prol.; 
PL 92, 307C); Peter of Sicily (Hist. Manich. 16; PG 104, 1265C); Ps.-Photius (C. Manich. 
1, 14; PG 102, 41B); Ps.-Leontius of Byzantium (De sectis 3, 2; PG 86/1, 1213C); Timothy 
of Constantinople (De recept. haeret.; PG 86/1, 21C); Second Council of Nicaea (787), 
act. 6, 5 (Mansi 13, 293B); Gelasian Decree (Texte und Untersuchungen 38/4 [Leipzig, 
1912] pp. 11, 295-96). 

8 Catecheses 4, 36; PG 33, SOOB. 
53 Catecheses 6, 31; PG 33, 593A. 
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that the Manichean Gospel was “merely a redaction, a working over 
of the Gnostic Evangelium Thomae.’’* The heavily Gnostic character 
of many of the sayings in the Coptic Gospel has already led to the con- 
clusion that the latter is most likely the Manichean version of which 
Cyril speaks. The deliberate change of ending in the fourth saying, 
which is paralleled in the Manichean Kephalaia, is certainly evidence 
in this direction, as H.-Ch. Puech has already pointed out.*® Unfor- 
tunately, though it is clear that the Greek text in the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri represents a different recension, we are not in possession of any 
evidence to say that this represents the Gospel according to Thomas 
which Hippolytus ascribed to the Naassenes. 

Though we have remarked above that this Coptic Gospel is in no way 
a “Gospel” in the sense of the canonical Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, it is nevertheless significant that it is entitled peuaggelion. 
Modern NT scholars are wont to define a gospel-form in function of the 
canonical writings, a composition including the words and deeds of 
Jesus. Yet the ancient compiler of this collection of sayings apparently 
had no qualms about calling it a ““Gospel.’’ May it not be possible that 
in a collection of sayings such as we have in the Gospel according to 
Thomas, an original idea of a Gospel as the “good news” is preserved? 
We recall here Papias’ statement about Matthew’s collection of the 
logia and the postulated source of the Synoptics, Q. We suggest, there- 
fore, that this fact be kept in mind when discussions are engaged in 
concerning the nature of the gospel-form, for the ancients obviously 
could also call a collection of sayings a “‘Gospel.” 

We do not intend to enter into a discussion here of the relation of 
the sayings of the Coptic Gospel to the Synoptics or to John. This re- 
lation exists, but it can only be studied in the light of all of the sayings 
preserved, and we have been dealing in this paper only with the paral- 
lels to the Oxyrhynchus sayings. Moreover, such a study will require a 
long time yet, for each of the 114 sayings must be studied individually. 

Undoubtedly the Gospel according to Thomas is one of the most im- 
portant of the Chenoboskion texts, because it will shed new light on the 

4 Patrology 1 (Westminster, 1950) 123. 

5“. |. il est aujourd’hui évident que l’Evangile de Thomas dont les anciens témoignages 


signalent la présence parmi les Ecritures manichéennes ne fait qu’un avec notre nouvel 
inédit” (Comptes rendus de I’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1957, p. 153). 
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Gospel tradition of the early Church. While it can and will be studied 
for the interest it has as a Manichean Gnostic document, bringing new 
information to the history of that sect, it has a value which transcends 
this aspect, which it shares with the other Gnostic texts, in that it also 
has relevance for the New Testament. It is an apocryphal Gospel, and 
in no way can enter the canon as “the Fifth Gospel.” 
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79-84; Uckeley, A., Worte Jesu, die nicht in der Bibel stehen (Biblische Zeit- und 
Streitfragen 7/3; Berlin, 1911); Vaganay, L., “Agrapha,”’ Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
Supplément 1 (1928) 159-98; Votaw, C. W., “The Newly Discovered ‘Sayings of 
Jesus,’ ” Biblical World 24 (1904) 261-77; “The Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus in 
Relation to the Gospel-making Movement of the First and Second Centuries,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature 24 (1905) 79-90; Warschauer, J., Jesus Saith: Studies 
in Some ‘New Sayings’ of Christ (London, 1905); Weiss, J., “Neue Logia,” Theo- 
logische Rundschau 1 (1898) 227-36; Wessely, C., “Les plus anciens monuments du 
christianisme écrits sur papyrus,” Patrologia orientalis 4 (1908) 95 [1]-210 [116]; 
Wendland, P., Die urchristlichen Literaturformen (Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 
herausg. von H. Lietzmann 1/3; Tiibingen, 1912) pp. 231 ff.; White, H. G. E., 
“The Fourth Oxyrhynchus Saying,” Journal of Theological Studies 14 (1912-13) 
400-403; “The Introduction to the Oxyrhynchus Sayings,” ibid. 13 (1911-12) 
74-76; “The Second Oxyrhynchus Saying,” ibid. 16 (1914-15) 246-50; The Sayings 
of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus Edited with Introduction, Critical Apparatus and Com- 
mentary (Cambridge, 1920); Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. von, “Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri IV,” Géttingsche gelehrie Anzeigen 166 (1904) 663-64; Wilkinson, J. H, 
Four Lectures on the Early History of the Gospels (London, 1898); Workman, W. P., 
“Sayings of Jesus: A New Suggestion,” Expository Times 17 (1905-6) 191; Wright, 
G. F., “The New ‘Sayings of Jesus,’ ” Bibliotheca sacra 54 (1897) 759-70; Zahn, T., 
“Die jiingst gefundenen ‘Ausspriiche Jesu,’ ” Theologisches Litteraturblatt 18 (1897) 
417-20; 425-31 [translated in Lutheran Church Review 17 (1898) 168-83]; “Neue 
Funde aus der alten Kirche,” Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift 16 (1905) 94-105, 165-78. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF OUR GOSPELS AS 
SALVATION-HISTORY 


DAVID MICHAEL STANLEY, S.J. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto 


OR SOME time now, it has been evident that in the domain of 

Catholic biblical studies a new breeze has been blowing. “The 
breeze blows wherever it pleases,” St. John informs us; and the breeze, 
which for well over a decade has begun to spring up to revivify Catholic 
scholarly endeavor, has been felt in almost every branch of scriptural 
research. Biblical inspiration and inerrancy, the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch,? the “prehistory” of the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis,’ all these questions have been given quite new solutions. 
Among the problems that have undergone a reorientation in NT 
studies, that of the historical character of the Gospels* has enjoyed 
a certain pre-eminence. Catholic exegetes now appear to be permitted 
to voice opinions upon this subject which fifty, even twenty-five, 
years ago would have caused considerable concern, if not condemna- 
tion. 

While the professional student of Scripture rejoices at the new 
impetus thus given his work through the present-day liberal attitude 

1 Among the recent studies on these subjecis, the following are noteworthy: P. Synave 
and P. Benoit, La prophétie (Somme théologique, ed. Revue des Jeunes; Paris, 1947); P. 
Benoit, “L’Inspiration,” in Robert-Tricot, Imitiation biblique (3rd ed.; Paris, 1954) pp. 
6-45; idem, “Note complémentaire sur l’inspiration,” Revue biblique 63 (1956) 416-22; 
Karl Rahner, “Uber die Schriftinspiration,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 78 (1956) 
137-68; J. Coppens, “L’Inspiration et l’inerrance biblique,” Ephemerides theologicae 
Lovanienses 33 (1957) 36-57; Johannes Schildenberger, Vom Geheimnis des Gotteswortes: 
Einfiihrung in das Verstindnis der heiligen Schrift (Heidelberg, 1950).—I have attempted 
to review and evaluate the more significant contributions in a recent paper, “The Concept 
of Biblical Inspiration,” in Catholic Theological Society of America: Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Convention (1958) (New York, 1959) pp. 65-89. 

* Bruce Vawter, A Path through Genesis (New York, 1956); R. de Vaux, La Genése (Bible 
de Jérusalem; Paris, 1951). 

* Charles Hauret, Origines de l’univers et de l'homme d’aprés la Bible (2nd ed.; Paris, 
1950); R. A. F. MacKenzie, “Before Abraham Was... ,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 15 
(1953) 131-40. 

‘These developments have been recently reviewed in a most effective way by B. 
Rigaux, “L’Historicité de Jésus devant l’exégése récente,” Revue biblique 65 (1958) 481- 
522. 
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of the magisterium,' he is also conscious that, on the part of some 
within the Church, there has already been a reaction to many of the 
views he now feels free to express. He would be foolish indeed to ignore 
the fact that a certain malaise has manifested itself on the part of 
some theologians. They are not so sure as their biblical colleagues 
that the effects of the twentieth-century scriptural renaissance can be 
called progress. There are undoubtedly some who feel, even though 
perhaps they do not express their fears too openly,* that the old ghost 
of Modernism, which Pius X was thought to have laid within the 
household of the faith, has staged a reappearance, this time as a 
poltergeist. 

And nowhere, I believe, is this uneasiness so strongly felt as it is 
with regard to the exegetes’ new conception of what has always been 
known as the “historicity” of the Gospels. Even some of those who 
have come to recognize the validity of certain principles of Form- 
Criticism, let us say, when they are applied to the OT books, can 
scarcely repress a shudder when these same principles are allowed to 
operate in the study of the Gospels. The truth is, of course, that if 
these principles have real, universal validity, then it ought to be not 
only possible but necessary to apply them (due regard being had for 
the variety that obtains in biblical historical narrative) no less in the 
New than in the Old Testament. 

Let me say at once, on the other hand, that there is some reasonable- 
ness in this somewhat conservative reaction we are speaking of. It 
is only too obvious, for instance, that between the antiquity and 
folkloric character of many oral traditions incorporated in the OT and 
the relatively short-lived and well-substantiated oral traditions form- 
ing the basis of the written Gospels, there is a vast and easily discern- 
ible difference. Anyone can surely see that there were no human eye- 
witnesses to the creation. By contrast, the Evangelists could have 
found a not inconsiderable number of serious-minded, sincere men to 
testify to the sayings and doings of Jesus of Nazareth.” 


5 John L. McKenzie, “Problems of Hermeneutics in Roman Catholic Exegesis,” Journal 
of Biblical Literature 77 (1958) 197-204. 

* [bid., p. 198: “At the present writing, fifteen years after the publication of the encyclical 
[Divino afflante Spiritu|, opposition to creative biblical scholarship speaks only in whispers, 
and it no longer inhibits original work which goes beyond commonly accepted theological 
opinion.” 

7 That they actually did so has been convincingly demonstrated by C. H. Dodd, His 
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We do not wish to minimize this attitude of reserve which, though 
rarely vocal, is certainly present in some Catholic minds. It is based 
really upon a fear that, because certain long-established props have 
been pulled out from under the structure of Catholic apologetics by the 
new methods, the whole edifice is in danger of collapse. I find no diffi- 
culty in granting that such a fear (undoubtedly unfounded, as I 
believe) has been partly caused by a few of the Catholic exegetes 
themselves. It is most regrettable that occasionally the Scripture 
scholar has, in the exuberance of experiencing his new-found freedom, 
displayed an entirely too negative attitude in approaching the question 
of the Gospels’ historical character.* I do not mean merely that some 
scholars have succumbed to the temptation to play the enfant terrible, 
shocking the genuine, if ill-informed, piety of earnest Christians. I 
refer rather to the iconoclastic tendency occasionally displayed by 
biblical experts to devote themselves to the demolition of outmoded 
solutions to scriptural difficulties without sufficiently calling attention 
to the positive values found in the explanations which they seek to 
substitute for them. Not all NT critics have shouldered their new 
responsibility of developing a much-needed NT biblical theology. 


FUNDAMENTALISM 


Still, granting that the new Catholic approach to Gospel criticism 
has not always been conducted with the delicacy and prudence it 
requires,® we must admit that the causes for the opposition to it cannot 





lory and the Gospel (London, 1938), “The Historical Tradition in the New Testament,” 
pp. 41-74. 

*The most balanced and penetrating criticism of such a regrettable outlook has been 
made by a modern English Scripture scholar: Thomas Worden, “Is Scripture to Remain 
the Cinderella of Catholic Theology?”, Scripture 8 (1956) 2-12. 

* Prudence does not here mean a refuge in conservatism which borders upon obscuran- 
tim. The proper approach is well expressed by J. Cambier, “Historicité des évangiles 
synoptiques et Formgeschichte,”’ La formation des évangiles (Bruges, 1957) p. 196: “L’im- 
portance, comme aussi la délicatesse du probléme littéraire, obligent 4 une grande pru- 
dence. L’emploi judicieux et nuancé de cette méthode littéraire plus perfectionnée dans 
'éude des évangiles synoptiques oblige 4 constater certaines libertés que les évangélistes 
ont prises avec l’histoire, au sens critique et moderne du mot. Nous pensons que, et pour 
ue intelligence plus nuancée de Vhistoire sacrée, et pour épargner une crise inutile de 
epticisme 4 nos éléves de séminaires et aux chrétiens cultivés, il faut s’essayer a leur faire 
prendre une conscience plus nette du probléme.” More recently, this same Catholic attitude 
has been expressed serenely by L. Alonso-Schékel, professor of the Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
lute, in a trenchant review of an OT Introduction whose author, to say the least, has not 
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be laid entirely at the exegetes’ door. A factor which we cannot afford 
to overlook is an attitude which, though characteristically Protestant, 
has influenced the thinking of not a few Catholics: I mean, of course, 
biblical fundamentalism. Fundamentalism’s adherents have been 
chiefly found amongst certain non-Catholic sects, for the very good 
reason that Bible-reading has been more commonly practiced by them 
than by Catholics. In addition, the fundamentalist viewpoint has 
developed partly as a corollary of the Protestant dogma of “‘private 
interpretation,” partly as a repudiation by sincere (and too often 
uneducated) Christians of that “historicism’” to which nineteenth- 
century Protestant rationalism lent its patronage. Historicism which, 
applied to the Gospels, was known as the “quest of the historical 
Jesus,” never won any support in Catholic scholarship.’ 

Can we define fundamentalism?" Essentially, it consists of a con- 
scious and deliberate “literal-mindedness”” in accepting the affirma- 





“moved with the times”; cf. Biblica 39 (1958) 502: “Cogitare videtur Auctor progressum 
solum vel praesertim in eo consistere debere, ut sententiae confirmentur, quae ‘tradi- 
tionales’ ei vocare libet. Absque dubio persuasum habet, se sic fidelius Ecclesiae servire, 
securiorem doctrinam docere. Sed sententiae rigidiores non semper sunt securiores. Disci- 
puli secundum spiritum huius voluminis formati, ministerium sacerdotale aggredientur 
muniti argumentis in illo exhibitis; ea fidelibus proponent, inter quos laici docti et intelli- 
gentes aderunt, qui cum audierint has sententias ob eiusmodi argumenta cum fide cohae- 
rere, nonne et fides eorum in periculum adduci, vel saltem dubia in eis suscitari poterunt, 
quae facile evitari potuissent?”—I might point out here that the commentaries in the Bible 
de Jérusalem series on St. Matthew and St. John, by P. Benoit and D. Mollat, are fine exam- 
ples of modern Catholic work on the Gospels. To them apply most appositely the remarks 
of my colleague, R. A. F. MacKenzie, in a review (THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 14 [1953] 465) 
of several OT fascicules in this same collection: “These Catholic scholars, free of polemical 
preoccupations, are going about their own proper work, in the calm assurance that they 
are carrying on the centuries-old exegetical tradition of the Church, and that, in the 
light of faith, they can safely and profitably use modern discoveries, to achieve that 
fuller understanding of Sacred Scripture which the Holy See hopes and expects of them.” 

1© McKenzie, art. cit. (supra n. 5) p. 200: “The revolt against historicism and the de- 
mand for a biblical theology in the Protestant churches has had a parallel in the Catholic 
Church. Here there was no revolt against historicism, because there never had been any 
historicism against which to revolt. But there was a stout affirmation of the ‘historical 
character’ of the Bible without any attention whatever to the study of literary forms. 
The purely defensive and almost entirely controversial scholarship of the era of the siege 
mentality had by 1943 proved its sterility beyond all question.” 

"1 John L. McKenzie, The Two-Edged Sword (Milwaukee, 1956) p. 105, defines it 
“the crass literal interpretation of the Bible without regard for literary forms and literary 


background.” 


I say “conscious and deliberate,” in order to exclude the simple faithful who, despite 
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tions of biblical writers without regard to the idiom, the context, or 
the literary form through which they are expressed. Fundamentalism 
is, in fact, a misguided determination to cling to a superficial meaning 
of the Bible at all costs—even the cost of real understanding. A form 
of anti-intellectualism, it is quite out of harmony with that spirit of 
religious inquiry (fides quaerens intellectum) which the Catholic Church 
has always sought to encourage in the faithful, and which is the ideal 
and the guiding principle of Catholic theology. 

One pernicious effect of the fundamentalist mentality is to expose 
the Scriptures to serious misunderstanding and even ridicule by 
those who do not possess Christian faith. It can, moreover, create a 
harmful dichotomy between faith and reason amongst Christians in 
whom a well-developed literary or scientific education is combined 
with religious instruction that is uncritical and intellectually deficient.” 
Indeed, fundamentalism has been known to lead toa kind of “illumi- 
nism.” I am thinking of the injudicious attack by an Italian priest, 
Dolindo Ruotolo, made in 1941 upon Catholic biblical scholarship 
through a pamphlet that had to be censured by the Biblical Commis- 
sion." Ruotolo (or “Dain Cohenel,” as he signed himself) advocated, 
for a proper comprehension of the Bible, giving free rein to the Spirit, 
“as though” (to cite the Church’s condemnation of his ideas) “all 
were in personal communion with the divine Wisdom and received 
from the Holy Spirit special personal illumination. . . .’’* 


DIVINO AFFLANTE SPIRITU 


In his Encyclical of 1943, Divino afflante Spiritu, Pope Pius XII 
“unequivocally repudiated fundamentalism in Catholic exegesis.’’® 





an unconsciously ingenuous attitude towards much in the Bible, do reach the real message 
of the sacred text. 

® Worden, art. cit. (supra n. 8) p. 7. 

“ The pamphlet, entitled “Un gravissimo pericolo per la Chiesa e per le anime. Il sistema 
ctitico-scientifico nello studio e nell’interpretazione della Sacra Scrittura, le sue devia- 
tioni funeste e le sue aberrazioni,” was roundly condemned in a letter to the Italian 
hierarchy, August 20, 1941; AAS 33 (1941) 465-72. Its author was judged lacking in 
“judgment, prudence, and reverence.” 

16. quasi che ognuno fosse in personale communione con la divina Sapienza, e 
ticevesse dallo Spirito Santo speciali lumi individuali, come pretesero i primitivi protes- 
tanti.” 

® McKenzie, art. cit. (supra n. 5) p. 198. 
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This statement of John L. McKenzie, S. J., requires some amplification, 
since the fundamentalist attitude had, over a long period, become 
fairly firmly entrenched in Catholic thinking, particularly as regards 
the Gospels. It may, then, not be out of place here to recall briefly 
those directives of Pius XII which can provide norms for the desirable, 
indeed necessary, Catholic approach to Gospel studies. 

Pius lays down two principles of paramount importance, which 
run directly counter to the fundamentalist position: (1) “the supreme 
law of interpretation is that by which we discover and determine what 
the writer meant to say”;!” (2) there are only very few texts of the 
Bible “whose meaning has been declared by the Church’s authority, 
nor are those more numerous about which there is a unanimous opinion 
of the holy Fathers.’’* It may be helpful to examine the scope of these 
two norms, which are applicable to the study of the Gospels, in greater 
detail. 

How does one, according to Pius XII, determine the sacred writer’s 
meaning? It is, in the first place, by discerning “the distinctive genius 
of the sacred writer.”® The papal insistence upon the human character 
of the Bible is noteworthy.”° The Encyclical makes it very clear that 


1 AAS 35 (1943) 314: “Neque enim quemquam latet summam interpretandi normam 
eam esse, qua perspiciatur et definiatur, quid scriptor dicere intenderit, ut egregie Sanctus 
Athanasius monet: ‘Hic, ut in omnibus aliis divinae Scripturae locis agere convenit, 
observandum est, qua occasione locutus sit Apostolus, quae sit persona, quae res cuius 
gratia scripsit, accurate et fideliter attendendum est, ne quis illa ignorans, aut aliud 
praeter ea intellegens, a vera aberret sententia.’ ” 

18 Tbid., p. 319: “Illud enim imprimis ante oculos habeant, in normis ac legibus ab Ecclesia 
datis, de fidei morumque doctrina agi; atque inter multa illa, quae in Sacris Libris, legali- 
bus, historicis, sapientialibus et propheticis proponuntur, pauca tantum esse quorum 
sensus ab Ecclesiae auctoritate declaratus sit, neque plura ea esse, de quibus unanimis 
Sanctorum Patrum sit sententia. Multa igitur remanent, eaque gravissima, in quibus 
edisserendis et explanandis catholicorum interpretum acumen et ingenium libere exerceri 
potest ac debet, ut ad omnium utilitatem, ad maiorem in dies doctrinae sacrae profectum, 
et ad Ecclesiae defensionem et honorem ex suo quisque viritim conferat.” 

19 [bid., p.314: “Interpres igitur omni cum cura, ac nulla quam recentiores pervestigationes 
attulerint luce neglecta, dispicere enitatur, quae propria fuerit sacri scriptoris indoles 
ac vitae condicio, qua floruerit aetate, quos fontes adhibuerit sive scriptos sive ore traditos, 
quibusque sit usus formis dicendi. Sic enim satius cognoscere poterit quis hagiographus 
fuerit, quidque scribendo significare voluerit.” 

® As the last citation makes clear. Also to be noted is Pius XII’s repeated emphasis 
upon the primacy of the sensus litteralis. The Encyclical Humani generis added a further im- 
portant nuance (AAS 42 [1950] 569): “Immo perperam loquuntur de sensu humano 
Sacrorum Librorum sub quo sensus eorum divinus lateat, quem solum infallibilem de- 
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belief in God’s primary authorship of the sacred books must not be 
misunderstood, so that, for example, we attempt implausible “harmo- 
nizations” of various Gospel accounts of the same episode, forcing 
them to agree where they actually differ in detail." The proper method, 
we are told, entails careful research into the inspired author’s back- 
ground and culture, as well as his manner of writing (sources used, 
literary forms employed). We must not allow ourselves to overlook 
the profound differences separating our modern, Occidental point of 
view from that of the ancient Near East. “Frequently the literal 
sense” of the biblical writer, the Pope warns, “‘is not so obvious” to us 
today. Consequently, to grasp the author’s meaning, the rules of 





carant.” P. 570: “Ac praeterea sensus litteralis Sacrae Scripturae eiusque expositio a tot 
tantisque exegetis, vigilante Ecclesia, elaborata, ex commenticiis eorum placitis, novae 
cedere debent exegesi, quam symbolicam ac spiritualem appellant ....’’ Gustave Lambert 
remarked in his commentary on this Encyclical, “L’Encyclique ‘Humani Generis’ et l’écri- 
ture sainte,” Nouvelle revue théologique 73 (1951) 226: “L’Encyclique ‘Divino afflante 
Spiritu’ avait cependant insisté avec toute la clarté désirable sur le seul sens qui se trouve 
pertout dans |’Ecriture et qui est le sens littéral. Ce sens littéral, qui est aussi /e sens théolo- 
gique des textes sacrés, est celui qui a été connu et voulu conjointement par |’auteur princi- 
pal qui est Dieu et par la cause instrumentale (intelligente et libre) qui est l’hagiographe 
humain. . . . L"hagiographe, en écrivant a la maniére humaine, a exprimé une pensée divine.” 

* To quote but two examples: (1) While the Synoptics agree in placing Jesus’ cleansing 
of the Temple at the close of His public life, indeed in its last week (Mt 21:12-13; Mk 11: 
15-17, where it occurs the day after Jesus’ messianic entry; Lk 19:45-46), Jn 2:13-22 
employs the episode as the inaugural act of Jesus’ Jerusalem ministry. However one wishes 
to explain these variations (e.g., the first time Jesus comes to Jerusalem in the Synoptic 
Gospels, which depict His public life as a Galilean ministry chiefly, is in the last ten days 
before His death; hence they must insert it where they do. Jn on the other hand, whose 
Gospel might be considered as a commentary on Jesus’ logion in Lk 13:34 par., may well be 
following a chronological order), the postulating of two cleansings of the Temple is really 
no explanation at all.—(2) The two stories of Judas’ end (Mt 27:3-10; Acts 1:18-19) differ 
on three important details: Did Judas commit suicide (Mt) or die of some mysterious 
accident or disease (Acts)? Did the Sanhedrin purchase the “‘potter’s field” (Mt) or did 
Judas himself buy it as a farm (Acts)? Whose blood led to the naming of the 
area Haceldama, Jesus’ (Mt) or Judas’ (Acts)? It seems clear that two somewhat inde- 
pendent traditions of the Judas-story have been preserved in the V7; nor does the Vulgate’s 
ingenious harmonizing translation of Acts 1:18, “suspensus crepuit medius,” resolve the 
problem. 

® AAS 35 (1943) 314: “Quisnam autem sit litteralis sensus, in veterum Orientalium 
auctorum verbis et scriptis saepenumero non ita in aperto est, ut apud nostrae aetatis 
scriptores’—an admirable example of papal understatement. Mt 23:9 is a good illustra- 
tion of what the Pope means: “‘And do not call anyone on earth your father. Only one is 
your Father, and He is in heaven.” This text, which makes many a non-Catholic scrupu- 
lous about calling a priest “Father,” is probably a warning to the disciples not to imitate 
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grammar and philology are not always sufficient. We must invoke the 
aid of history, archeology, ethnology,” and even psychology.™* Most 
important of all, we must study the types of literature which have 
survived in Near Eastern literary remains of all kinds, in order to 
master the modes of expression through which the sacred writers set 
down “what they had in mind.’ 

As regards the variety of historical writing to be found in the Bible, 
the interpreter must constantly bear in mind “the special purpose, the 
religious purpose, of biblical history.’’** We shall return to a considera- 
tion of this remark when we discuss the special character of the Gospels 
as salvation-history. 

Speaking more generally of the great richness of biblical literary 
forms, Pius XII states that “the sacred books need not exclude any of 
the ancient Near Eastern forms of expression in human language, pro- 
vided they are compatible with the divine sanctity and veracity.”” 





the scribes and Pharisees, who delighted in assuming high-sounding titles, assimilating 
themselves to “the Fathers,” i.e., the patriarchs and other famous Jewish forbears. 
% A AS 35 (1943) 314: “Nam quid illi verbis significare voluerint, non solis grammaticae, 


vel philologiae legibus, nec solo sermonis contextu determinatur; omnino oportet mente | 
rite sa! 
| denda 


quasi redeat interpres ad remota illa Orientis saecula, ut subsidiis historiae, archaeologiae, 
ethnologiae aliarumque disciplinarum rite adiutus, discernat atque perspiciat, quaenam 
litteraria, ut aiunt, genera vetustae illius aetatis scriptores adhibere voluerint, ac reapse 
adhibuerint.” 

™ A fine example of attention to the psychological differences between the Western and 
the Semitic mentality may be found in Célestin Charlier, “Méthode historique et lecture 
spirituelle des écritures,” Bible et vie chrétienne 18 (1957) 7-26. 

28 AAS 35 (1943) 315: “Veteres enim Orientales, ut quod in mente haberent exprime- 
rent, non semper iisdem formis iisdemque dicendi modis utebantur, quibus nos hodie, sed 
illis potius, qui apud suorum temporum et locorum homines usu erant recepti. Hi quinam 
fuerint, exegeta non quasi in antecessum statuere potest, sed accurata tantummodo anti- 
quarum Orientis litterarum pervestigatione. Haec porro, postremis hisce decenniis maiore, 
quam antea, cura et diligentia peracta, clarius manifestavit, quaenam dicendi formae 
antiquis illis temporibus adhibitae sint, sive in rebus poétice describendis, sive in vitae 
normis et legibus proponendis, sive denique in enarrandis historiae factis atque eventibus.” 

* Tbid., p. 315: “Haec eadem pervestigatio id quoque iam lucide comprobavit, israéliti- 
cum populum inter ceteras Orientis veteres nationes in historia rite scribenda, tam ob 
antiquitatem, quam ob fidelem rerum gestarum relationem singulariter praestitisse; 
quod quidem ex divinae inspirationis charismate atque ex peculiari historiae biblicae fine, 
qui ad religionem pertinet, profecto eruitur.” 

% Tbid., p. 315: “A Libris enim Sacris nulla aliena est illarum loquendi rationum, 
quibus apud veteres gentes, praesertim apud Orientales, humanus sermo ad sententiam 
exprimendam uti solebat, ea tamen condicione, ut adhibitum dicendi genus Dei sanctitati 
etveritati haudquaquam repugnet... .” 
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Thus that ingenuous apriorism habitually found in the fundamentalist 
interpretation of the Bible is effectively ruled out. The exegete “‘must 
ask himself how far this form of expression or literary genre employed 
by the sacred writer may contribute to the true and genuine interpre- 
tation.’’2* 

The second basic principle of Catholic hermeneutics, viz., that only 
a tiny sector of the many affirmations in the Bible has received any 
authoritative interpretation, has been called “‘perhaps the most impor- 
tant statement of the encyclical.’”’® The Pope asserts that the Catholic 
exegete must be given full liberty in his search for solutions to “many 
important questions’’*® which admit free discussion within the limits of 
orthodoxy. Not infrequently we meet the tendency on the part of 
some Catholics to cling doggedly to what they consider to be the 
“traditional” explanation of a scriptural passage.*! They sincerely 
feel that in this way they are being most orthodox, when in point of 
fact there is no such tradition, I mean, theologically significant 
tradition, existing.” 


% Ibid., p. 316: “Quapropter catholicus exegeta, ut hodiernis rei biblicae necessitatibus 
tite satisfaciat, in exponenda Scriptura Sacra, in eademque ab omni errore immuni osten- 
denda et comprobanda, eo quoque prudenter subsidio utatur, ut perquirat quid dicendi 
forma seu litterarum genus, ab hagiographo adhibitum, ad veram et genuinam conferat 
interpretationem; ac sibi persuadeat hanc officii sui partem sine magno catholicae exegeseos 
detrimento neglegi non posse.” 

® McKenzie, art. cit. (supra n. 5) p. 198. 

* AAS 35 (1943) 319: “Hac tamen in rerum condicione catholicus interpres . . . neuti- 
quam retineri debet, quominus difficiles quaestiones, hucusque nondum enodatas, iterum 
atque iterum aggrediatur, non modo ut, quae ab adversariis opponantur, propulset, sed ut 
solidam etiam explicationem reperire enitatur, quae et cum Ecclesiae doctrina, cum iisque 
nominatim, quae de Sacra Scriptura ab omni errore immuni tradita sunt, fideliter con- 
cordet, et certis quoque profanarum disciplinarum conclusionibus debito modo satisfaciat.” 

“Tf I may be forgiven a reference to a personal experience, I should like to cite the 
official summary of a discussion following a paper in the introduction to which I attempted 
to show that the disciples had no clear realization of Christ’s divinity until after they re- 
ceived the revelation through the gift of the Holy Spirit. “To many, even of those present, 
the possibility that the apostles did not realize the divinity of Christ during His public 
life came as a novelty and a surprise. Concern was voiced that students might be led to 
conclude from this that Christ did not reveal His divinity at all. One group asked about the 
theological certitude of Father’s position and wondered what theological note would be 
assigned to it. Some felt that more unanimous concurrence and greater certitude on the 
theological level would be necessary before such a position could be taught in class’; So- 
ciety of Catholic College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine: Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Con- 
vention (1958) (Notre Dame, Ind.) p. 36. 

® To cite one example, Stanislas Lyonnet has pointed out in his interpretation of the 
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Another point clarified by this papal directive is the concept of 
“private interpretation.”’ Provided it does not conflict with Catholic 
doctrine, any explanation of the great bulk of scriptural texts is as 
good or bad as the reasons given for it, and this holds good equally for 
the majority of the patristic opinions or those given by theologians, 
however ancient, as for the suggestions of modern exegetes. Indeed, 
today’s biblical scholar may quite conceivably provide a far more 
satisfactory explanation of a scriptural difficulty than his predeces- 
sors. Moreover, he is, through this Encyclical, invited to attempt to 
do so; nor is the term “new” to be used by those who differ as though 
it were a stigma.™ 

With the insight provided by these hermeneutical norms, we must 
pow examine what is meant by the historical character of our Gospels. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES 


The modern concept of history goes back ultimately to the Greeks,* 
who classed it among the arts under the patronage of the muse Clio. In 
our day, inasmuch as it is the product of the historical method, history 
is classed as a social science. However, the writing of history remains 
an art, involving, as it inevitably does, the selection and interpretation 
and expression in some literary form of the “remembered past.’ 





Pentecostal glossolalia as ecstatic prayer, ‘De glossolalia Pentecostes eiusque significa- 
tione,” Verbum domini 24 (1944) 65-75, that the rather common patristic opinion (viz., 
that the gift bestowed the power to speak foreign languages in a miraculous way) was 
based upon the demonstrably erroneous view that the charism was given for preaching. 

% One recent and striking instance is the interpretation of Mt 1:18-22 by Xavier Léon- 
Dufour, “L’Annonce a Joseph,” Mélanges bibliques rédigés en Vhonneur de André Rober 
(Paris, 1957) pp. 390-97. Another is Alberto Vaccari’s brilliantly simple solution of the 
Matthean divorce logia, “La clausola sul divorzio in Matteo 5,32; 19,9,” Rivista biblica 
3 (1955) 97-119. 

* AAS 35 (1943) 319: “Horum autem strenuorum in vinea Domini operariorum conatus 
non solummodo aequo iustoque animo, sed summa etiam cum caritate iudicandos ess 
ceteri omnes Ecclesiae filii meminerint; qui quidem ab illo haud satis prudenti studio 
abhorrere debent, quo quidquid novum est, ob hoc ipsum censetur esse impugnandum, 
aut in suspicionem adducendum.” 

% Erich Dinkler, “Earliest Christianity,” The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East 
(New Haven-London, 1955) p. 172: “The concept of history has been given to us by Greek 
science and to this very day is employed by us in a Greek sense. From Thucydides to 
Toynbee the common and connecting assumption has been that history is a rational, it- 
telligible continuity, an integrated nexus or concatenation, operating in a unified world, 
capable of investigation and illumination by historical method.” 

* McKenzie, op. cit. (supra n. 11) p. 60. 
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More basically, history in the modern sense is to be identified with the 
ancient Greeks’ view of it because the intelligibility sought by the 
contemporary as by the classical historian is a human intelligibility. 
Both share the conviction that there is a pattern discernible in the 
events of the past which sprang ultimately from the mind of man, a 
pattern, consequently, which is recoverable by the application of the 
historical method (a process invented by the mind of man) and which 
can be represented by the art of historical writing. 

“Historical writing,” says C. H. Dodd, “is not merely a record of 
occurrences as such. It is, at least implicitly, a record of the interest 
and meaning they bore for those who took part in them, or were 
affected by them... .’’®” And he concludes: “Thus the events which 
make up history are relative to the human mind which is active in 
those events.”** Dodd then defines history “‘as consisting of events 
which are of the nature of occurrences plus meaning.””® 

If we accept Dodd’s definition, it becomes clear that the task of 
selecting and interpreting the facts to be chronicled is an essential 
part of the historian’s function. While the exercise of these two will 
vary according as he writes cultural, political, or economic history, the 
historian must choose and he must interpret. Assuming, for instance, 
it were possible to film a battle completely, such a newsreel record 
would not be history but only a source for history. 

Selection and interpretation, of course, presuppose some criterion of 
judgment. The very choice of sources will be governed by the type of 
history to be written. The political historian will find much of his 
data in government archives; the cultural historian discovers valuable 
material in folklore, local customs, family traditions, even legends.“ 

* Dodd, op. cit. (supra n. 7) pp. 26-27. *Ibid.,p.27. * Ibid., p. 36. 

“ Hippolyte Delehaye, Les légendes hagiographiques (3rd ed.; Brussels, 1927) p. 10: 
“La légende est, primitivement, l’histoire qu’il faut lire le jour de la féte du saint, legenda.”” 
—It is the fashion, at least in clerical circles, to smile superiorly at the stories occasionally 
found in the second nocturns of the Roman Breviary (e.g., the heroic fasts of the infant St. 
Nicholas, or the marvelous prayer-feats of St. Patrick), and, indeed, in the future revision 
of the divine office we can expect that many of these legenda will be excised. However, it 
must be remembered that these stories constitute (and this not despite, but because of, 
their incredible character) the essential proof of the people’s belief in the sanctity of these 
saints, and as such represent historical reality. Vox populi, vox Dei, in the age before official 
canonization, was the principle which justified the cultus paid to the saints. These legend- 


ary tales are the popular expression of the people’s belief in the heroic sanctity of these 
heroes of God. 
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The historian’s work will ultimately be judged by the correctness of 
his interpretation of the evidence he has unearthed. In some instances 
he will be led to highlight an event which in itself, or at the time of its 
occurrence, may have been almost insignificant. Thus the historian 
of the Counter Reformation will direct attention to the battle of 
Pampeluna, a tiny incident in a series of border skirmishes, because 
an impoverished Basque nobleman, Inigo de Loyola, there received the 
wound which led to his “conversion” and eventually to the founding 
of the Society of Jesus. 

But before he selects and interprets the events about which he 
intends to write, the historian must satisfy himself as to their situation 
in space and time. “When” and “where” are two of the historian’s 
most elementary queries. John L. McKenzie has called chronology 
and geography “the eyes of history.” “If,” he adds, “the modern 
historian cannot tell you when and where something happened, he 
will not call it a historical event, although he does not thereby deny 
that it happened.’ To anticipate our discussion of the historical 
nature of the Gospels, we wish to state at once that the Evangelists 
show a strongly marked tendency to dissociate most of the episodes 
constituting Jesus’ public life which they record, from both time and 
place. While the significance of this phenomenon will appear later in 
this essay, it must be noted here as one indication of the distance 
which separates the Gospels from modern historical writing. The 
Evangelists’ lack of interest in the specific geographical or chrono- 
logical settings of many of their narratives unquestionably sets a 
limitation upon our attempts to prove these events “historical” in the 
modern sense. Jesus’ earthly life, to be sure, is located in Palestine; 
His birth occurred “in diebus regis Herodis,” his death “sub Pontio 
Pilato”; the dates of both events are known only approximately. As 

“ McKenzie, op. cit. (supra n. 11) p. 62. 

® Thus the “historicity” of the Gospel narratives is not as simple as some apologetics 
manuals would lead us to think. The Evangelists’ purpose was quite different from that of 
the historian: their aim primarily was to testify to the divine-human fact of God’s inter- 
vention in human history which brought man salvation in Jesus Christ. The means they 
chose to express this vary from parables to eyewitness accounts; hence the supreme im- 
portance of careful attention to the subsidiary literary forms found in the Gospels. If our 


apologetics is to be valid, we must make it clear that the Magi-story, for instance, is not 
“historical” in the sense in which the narrative of the crucifixion may be called “historical.” 
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for His public ministry, the impression given by the Synoptic Gospels 
is that it lasted about six months. 

What, then, is the biblical conception of history, and how do our 
Gospels differ from “history” in the modern acceptation of the word? 
The biblical notion of history rests upon the belief that God has, in the 
past, revealed Himself in a special way within the cadre of human 
affairs.“* Through specific events, personalities, and human utterances, 
God has intervened in the world of man. From this point of view, it is 
clear that the intelligibility to be seen in the biblical narratives is 
essentially that of a divine, not a human, pattern.“ It is best described 
as “a Mystery,” in the Pauline*® (and Johannine**) sense, viz., as 
God’s revelation, in time, to men of His eternal plan for the world’s 
salvation. This Mystery was disclosed to mankind in two stages: one 
incomplete and rudimentary to God’s chosen people in the OT; the sec- 
ond, complete and definitive through His only Son, Jesus Christ, to 
the Church of the NT. This genre of history, which we call salvation- 
history or Heilsgeschichte, is the story of God’s self-revelation to us; 
and its aim is obviously very different from that modern scientific 
history which is written without reference to the divine point of 
view. 

Here, in fact, we have touched upon one of the profound differences 
between the Weltanschauung of modern man, the product of a dis- 

* Dodd, op. cit. (supra n. 7) p. 30: “This is in fact the assertion which Christianity 
makes. It takes the series of events recorded or reflected in the Bible, from the call of 
Abraham to the emergence of the Church, and declares that in this series the ultimate 
reality of all history, which is the purpose of God, is finally revealed, because the series is 
itself controlled by the supreme event of all—the life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.””—Cf. also Jean Daniélou’s recension of Herbert Butterfield’s Christianity and His- 
tory in Downside Review 68 (1950) 182-90. 

“Tt is this viewpoint which distinguishes all biblical history from the profane, or so- 
called scientific, history and indeed constitutes its ssperiority vis-a-vis “history” as we 
understand it today. This is what Pius XII has pointed out so masterfully in the passage 
of Divino afflante Spiritu cited in n. 26. 

“6 That is, the divine plan of salvation as revealed in the historical process which Paul 
and other sacred writers call “the last times”: cf. Rom 16:25; Col 1:26-27; Eph 3:8-13, 
etc. 

“L. Bouyer, Le quatriéme évangile (2nd ed.; Tournai-Paris, 1955) p. 19: “Pour lui 
[Jean], l’histoire est un mystére et la raconter c’est nécessairement exposer en méme temps ce 
mystére .. . le déroulement de l’histoire humaine nous révéle le geste de la main divine qui 
Yaccompagne et le produit.” 
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tinctively Greek culture, and the ancient Semitic mentality. Where we 
moderns habitually discuss the meaning of happenings in terms of 
secondary or finite causality, the Semitic genius interested itself 
principally in God, the First Cause of all things. The attitude may 
strike us as somewhat naive. How many priests, for instance, after 
smiling indulgently at the explanation, offered by Ps 28, of the thunder- 
storm as the “Voice of Yahweh,” turn to the newspaper or television 
broadcast for an analysis of the weather? They find, we must admit, 
that the meteorologists’ pronunciamentos, couched in mythological 
terms of “‘high- and low-pressure areas,” are eminently more satisfying 
than the insight of the Psalmist. Yet if, as the priest surely believes, 
God causes the weather as He causes everything else, which explanation 
touches the reality more profoundly? The example illustrates, at any 
rate, the radical difference between the two viewpoints.” 

The Evangelists propose, in their written accounts of Jesus’ life upon 
earth, to give their readers not merely an exposition based upon ocular 
testimony. They aim at writing salvation-history. They offer an insight 
into the meaning of the Mystery of Jesus Christ, i.e., they disclose to 
the reader (in whom they presuppose Christian faith) something 
which cannot be seen with the eye or perceived by the ear: the propier 
nos et propter nosiram salutem.“ And this, we should not forget, is 
their primary intention. They claim to be not only eyewitnesses, but 
witnesses to the Good News of salvation, since their message, like the 
rest of the Bible, is addressed not- simply to man’s intellect for his 
information, but to the whole man for his salvation. 

The twofold nature of this apostolic testimony to Jesus Christ is 
already consciously present in Peter’s sermon to Cornelius’ household 
at Caesarea (Acts 10:34-43). The apostolic preachers are, in the 

“ Here one may well ask upon what grounds the validity of this suprahuman inter- 
pretation rests, if, as we have asserted, salvation-history is simply God’s revelation of 
Himself. Obviously it cannot be proven (or disproven) solely by the use of modern his- 
torical method. For while it is quite possible to demonstrate scientifically the “historical” 
(in our modern sense) character of the Gospels, still the fact that God has spoken to men 
through books written by men is an object of faith. Faith’s guarantee that these writers 
have infallibly expressed the revelation of Jesus Christ as incarnate Son and universal Re- 
deemer is founded upon the supernatural fact of scriptural inspiration. Thus for an ade- 
quate comprehension of the Evangelists’ testimony we must realize that it possesses not 
merely the authority of reliable eyewitnesses, but the authority of God Himself. 


® A careful reading of 1 Jn 1:1-2 will reveal this viewpoint of the sacred writers. 
® Another striking example is to be found in Acts 2:22 ff. 
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first place, “‘witnesses of all He [Jesus] did in the country of the Jews 
and Jerusalem” (v. 38), or “witnesses appointed beforehand by God, 
who ate and drank with Him after His resurrection from death” 
(v. 41). But they have the office of witnessing in a deeper, more impor- 
tant sense, because they have received a mandate from the risen 
Lord “to preach to the people and to bear witness that He is the 
Judge of living and dead, constituted by God and Father” (v. 42). 
This same double purpose is manifest in our written Gospels. Mark, 
whose account reflects, perhaps more strikingly than any other Gospel, 
the influence of an observant eyewitness,®° has entitled his book “the 
Good News of Jesus Christ, Son of God” (Mk 1:1). This intention 
of providing us with a profounder realization of Christ’s divinity, with 
a grasp, that is, of a supernatural truth which does not fall under the 
observation of the senses, implies something more than ocular testi- 
mony. Even Luke, whose prologue reveals a spirit not unacquainted 
with “historical method,” manifests to his aristocratic convert, 
Theophilus, his aim of writing salvation-history. True, he has “‘inves- 
tigated it all carefully from the beginning’’; he has “decided to write 
a connected account of it.”” But both the thorough examination of his 
sources and the ordering of his narrative have been carried out “in 
order that you may more clearly grasp the authentic character of the 
oral instructions you have received” (Lk 1:4). The term we have 
translated as “the authentic character” (asphaleia) meant “security” 
in the contemporary commercial and military usage. Since he is 
writing for a man who is already a believer, Luke aims at more than 
establishing the historical character of the events and sayings 
he records. He means to interpret their Christological significance, as 


© A study of this Gospel reveals that its author, while providing us with some of the 
most vivid and detailed scenes of Jesus’ public life, was innocent of anything like literary 
art or a creative imagination. This strange combination of two apparently contradictory 
qualities happily vouches for the authenticity of the early testimony of Papias that while 
Mark was not a disciple of Jesus himself, he “wrote down accurately all that he remem- 
bered”’ of Peter’s preaching. Thus the liveliness of the Marcan narratives, so rich in minute 
detail, goes back to Peter’s all-seeing eye. 

5! We accept these words as authentically Marcan; cf. Vincent Taylor, The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mark (London, 1952) p. 152. 

®Cf., s.., Moulton-Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament Illustrated 
from the Papyri and Other Non-Literary Sources (London, 1949). 
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indeed the whole of his two-volume work reveals. The author of the 
fourth Gospel declares, as he reaches the conclusion of his book, that 


“these things have been written in order that you may persevere in | 


your belief* that Jesus is the Messias, the son of God, and that perse- 
vering in this belief you may possess life in His Name” (Jn 20:31). John 
has, in the scene he has just described between the doubter Thomas and 
the risen Lord, brought out clearly the relative value of eyewitness 
experience and the intelligibility apprehended by Christian faith. It is 
obvious, from Christ’s insistence that Thomas touch Him and so 
have the reality of his Lord’s risen Body impinge upon his senses, that 
there can be no doubt of the necessity for eyewitness testimony. But 
Jesus also points out to His disciple that belief implies much more 
than mere seeing with bodily eyes: “Is it because you have seen me 
that you have believed?” Faith belongs to a higher order, providing the 
superior perceptiveness expressed in Thomas’ “My Lord and my God.” 
Accordingly, Jesus pronounces a new beatitude upon all future gener- 
ations of Christians: “Happy those who, though they did not see, 
yet become believers” (Jn 20:28-29). In the eyes of the Evangelist, 
we of a later age are at no disadvantage in comparison with the disciples 
who saw and heard Jesus: we possess the unum necessarium, that per- 
ception of the salvific character of Jesus’ earthly life through Christian 
faith which, if it reposes upon the Apostles’ eyewitness testimony, 
grasps, quite as accurately as they, the supernatural meaning of that 
life, which is beyond the reach of mere historical investigation. 

How do the Evangelists convey this “fourth-dimensional” quality 
of the salvation-history they write? We can only find the answer to 
this question (1) by appreciating the very personal manner in which 
each of the Evangelists has conceived the Good News of salvation in 
Jesus Christ, (2) by investigating how he employs the various kinds of 
materials that have gone into the making of his book, and finally (3) 
by determining the manifold literary genera** through which he has 
expressed what he wishes to tell us. 

® Etienne Trocmé, Le “Livre des Actes” et V histoire (Paris, 1957) pp. 38-75. 

“ Note the use here of the present subjunctive, which denotes not the beginning but the 
continuance of an action. 

55 To those who still need to be convinced that certain literary forms are actually to be 


found in the Bible, we recommend Jean Levie, La Bible: Parole humaine et message de Dieu 
(Paris-Louvain, 1958) pp. 241-75. 
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Before attempting to illustrate our answers to these three aspects 
of the problem by concrete examples, we wish to make several obser- 
vations of a general nature. First, it must be evident that to treat these 
questions thoroughly demands exact and detailed literary and historical 
analysis, which would be out of place here. Secondly, we must not allow 
ourselves to forget that there is no rule-of-thumb solution to the 
question of the Gospels’ historicity: each narrative must be examined 
for itself and for the problem it presents. Thirdly, if we are to avoid 
the fundamentalist mentality, we must be on our guard against the 
superficial conclusion that, because one is forced to admit that certain 
details in an Evangelist’s narrative (or even its general framework) 
are due to the literary form used or to his specific purpose, the whole 
story has been invented. Such a “black-or-white” attitude is simply 
due to the failure of a modern, Occidental mind to comprehend the 
Semitic view evinced by the Evangelist. Finally, it will not infre- 
quently happen that, after the most patient literary analysis, we 
cannot decide with any certainty “what actually happened,’’** and 
we must content ourselves with such imprecision.” 


“THE DISTINCTIVE GENIUS” OF OUR FOUR EVANGELISTS 


The ancient titles which tradition has given the Gospels show that 
from a very early period the Christian Church was conscious that, 
while there is only one Gospel (to euaggélion), still each of the four 
Evangelists has presented it according to his personal understanding 
(kata Matthaion, etc.) of it by means of those aspects of the person 
and mission of Jesus which struck him particularly. In fact, we may 


5 That is, “what actually happened” from our modern point of view. For the early 
Christians, “what actually happened” was what was recorded upon the sacred page. Dabar 
in Hebrew means both “word” and “event.” It is true that frequently we can, by an in- 
vestigation of the original Sits im Leben of a scriptural passage, satisfy our curiosity or 
refute certain tendentious arguments proposed by those who content themselves with a 
merely natural view of the Gospels. However useful such investigation may be, it must not 
be forgotten that it is the meaning intended by the inspired author that has the primacy. 

J. Cambier, art. cit. (supra n. 9) p. 211: “Mais il est important de ne pas oublier que 
Panalyse littéraire d’une narration ne permet pas de conclure sans plus a |’affirmation ou a 
la négation de sa valeur historique. Celle-ci dépend d’autres facteurs, et en tout premier 
lieu, pour ce qui est de nos évangiles, de la qualité des témoins et de la nature de la tradi- 
tion qui rapporte les dits et les faits du Christ. Le probléme de l’historicité de nos évargiles 
est plus intimement lié a celui de la tradition qu’a la méthode des formes littéraires.”’ 
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say that our four Evangelists present us with four different Christolo- 
gies, if, as Oscar Cullmann has recently reminded us, we do not forget 
that this Christology is inseparable from the Christian Heilsgeschichte. 
Dr. Cullmann insists that “the question of Jesus in primitive Chris- 
tianity was answered, not on the basis of a ready-made myth, but of a 
series of real facts, which occurred during the first century of our era, 
facts which went unnoticed by the ‘history-makers’ of the time. . . but 
which, for all that, are no less historical: the life, mission, and death 
of Jesus of Nazareth... .” 

Such a Christological interpretation of the history of Jesus is seen 
already operative in the Marcan Gospel, in many respects the least 
artistically conceived of the four—adhering as it does so closely to the 
Petrine version of the primitive preaching. Mark’s principal theme 
is that the incarnate Son of God, Jesus Christ, has, in His public life, 
His death and resurrection, realized His vocation as the Servant of 
God. It is in terms of the Deutero-Isaian Suffering and Glorified 
Ebed Yahweh that Mark has couched the Gospel message. At Jesus’ 
first appearance in his book, on the occasion of His baptism by John, 
the heavenly Voice proclaims Him Son of God who is also the Suffering 
Servant: “You are my beloved Son. In youI take delight” (Mk 1:11). 
The words contain an allusion to the first Servant Song (Is 42:1). 
Rightly called the Gospel of the Passion, Mark’s book announces 
Jesus’ death as early as the third chapter (Mk 3:6); and the passion- 
account occupies a proportionally large place in this shortest of the 
Gospels. The characteristically Marcan statement by Jesus of His 
life’s work is expressed in terms of the Servant theme: “Why, even the 

® Oscar Cullmann, Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments (Tiibingen, 1957) pp. 326-27: 
“Die mit der Vielheit der christologischen Wiirdetitel und Lésungen gegebene Mannigfal- 
tigkeit, die Feststellung, dass jede der zeitlich verschiedenen christologischen Funktionen 
zunichst Gegenstand eines besonderen Titels sein kann, dass erst allmahlich die Verbind- 
ung zu den andern ins Blickfeld tritt und damit dann eine heilsgeschichiliche Perspektive 
entsteht, beweist, dass die Jesusfrage im Urchristentum nicht von einem fertigen Mythus, 
sondern von einer Reihe realer Tatsachen aus beantwortet wurde, die sich im ersten Jahr- 
hundert unserer Zeitrechnung ereignet haben, Tatsachen, welche von denen, die damals 
‘Geschichte machten’, unbeachtet blieben und noch heute verschieden interpretiert werden 
kénnen, aber deswegen nicht weniger geschichtlich sind: das Leben, Wirken und Sterben 
Jesu von Nazareth; das Erleben seiner Gegenwart und seines Weiterwirkens iiber den 


Tod hinaus innerhalb der Gemeinschaft seiner Jiinger.” 
* Taylor, op. cit. (supra n. 51) p. 148. 
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Son of Man has come to act as a servant, not to be served, and to lay 
down His life as a ransom for all the rest of men” (Mk 10:45; cf. Is 
53:5-8). Another echo of this theme is perceptible in the Trans- 
figuration episode, which forms the literary center of Mark’s Gospel :* 
“This is my beloved Son. Pay heed to Him” (Mk 9:7). Jesus’ triple 
prophecy of His future passion is stated in terms of the Servant’s 
mission. 

Since it is as incarnate Son that Jesus acts as the Servant on Mark’s 
view, his narrative underscores the reality of Jesus’ human nature to 
the point where the reader is almost disconcerted.® Jesus can become 
impatient, angry, sharp in His rebukes, sensitive to His hearers’ 
reactions, surprised at the turn of events. Yet Mark presents undeni- 
able evidence of Jesus’ divinity, while admitting implicitly that the 
reality of Jesus’ adoption of the Servant’s role hid this profound truth 
during His public life from all, even His chosen followers, until, at His 
death, even a pagan centurion could be moved to confess, “This man 
was really God’s Son!’ (Mk 15:39). The Christian reader, however, 
is provided with incontrovertible testimony that Jesus is Son of God: 
in His forgiving of sins (Mk 2:1-11), His assertion of authority over 
the Sabbath (Mk 2:28), His control of even inanimate nature (Mk 
4:35-41). Thus the second Gospel gives us an unmistakable picture of 
the Son of God who “despoiled Himself by taking on the Servant’s 
character” and “carried self-abasement, through obedience, right up 
to death” (Phil 2:7-8). 

The conception of Jesus and His redemptive work which dominates 
the Matthean Gospel is connected with the mystery of the Church, in 
which the Evangelist sees realized God’s dominion in this world as the 
divine or “heavenly Kingdom.” Emmanuel is Matthew’s characteristic 

© Mk 8:27—9:32, connected as it is by a chronological reference (a rare phenomenon in 
the Synoptic Gospels), probably pre-existed this Gospel in a written form. Dom Willibald 
Michaux in his analysis of the plan of this Gospel, “Cahier de Bible: L’Evangile selon 
Marc,” Bible et vie chrétienne 1 (1953) 78-97, has made use of this fact to show that this 
complex forms the literary center of Mark. 

© Mk 8:31; 9:31 = Is 53:10-11; Mk 10:33 = Is 50:6. 

© The re-editing of many Marcan episodes by Greek-Matthew in the interests of edifica- 
tion suggests that that author was also disconcerted: compare Mk 4:38 with Mt 8:25; Mk 
6:5-6 with Mt 13:58; Mk 5:30-31 omitted by Mt 9:22. 


® On the meaning of this confession, cf. ‘“Balaam’s Ass, or a Problem in New Testament 
Hermeneutics,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 20 (1958) 55-56. 
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title for Jesus—a name foretold by Isaiah in his prediction of the virginal 
conception (Is 7:14) and explained at the outset of this Gospel as 
meaning “with us is God” (Mt 1:24). At the very close of his book, 
Matthew records the promise of the glorified Christ upon His departure 
from this world: “And remember, J am with you all the time until the 
end of the world” (Mt 28:20). Matthew’s version of Jesus’ public 
life is so constructed as to bring home to us the truth that, in His 
Galilean ministry—particularly by His preaching**—Jesus has begun 
to found that Church through which He will remain with us until the 
end of time. Behind the immediate reality of five long instructions, 
into which Matthew has grouped Jesus’ sayings, we are given a glimpse 
of the future Church. The sermon on the mount (Mt 5-7) is an ex- 
pression of the Church’s spirit and her function; the missionary dis- 
course (Mt 10), particularly its second half, is a prophecy of the 
evangelizing activities of the Church in the apostolic age (cf. Mt 
10: 17—42);*** the instruction in parables (Mt 13) discloses the mystery 
of the Church, the added explanations of the sower®*> (Mt 13:19-23) 


Thus we have an inclusio, which gives the spirit of the whole work. 

% Matthew’s chief interest is in the logia of Jesus. For the first Evangelist, the incident 
is of importance only for the doctrinal message it contains—an illustration of dabar as 
word-event. 

sts The wider perspective of this second part can be seen in the heightened opposition to 
the Gospel (16-17) both in Palestine itself (17) and in the Diaspora (18). The disciples 
now possess the Pentecostal Spirit (20). Mention is made of the coming of “the Son of 
Man” in the destruction of the Temple, 70 A.D. (23): the apostolic kerygma is preached 
universally (27), for the apostles have now, in the primitive Christian Church, assumed 
the office of the prophets (41). 

6%> The point of the sower centres upon the harvest, i.e., the eschatological judgment: 
the future judgment will reveal what is decided in the present (represented by the varying 
fortunes of the seed). In the explanation, the original point of the sower is overshadowed by 
a psychological allegorization, which dwells upon the reception of the Jogos (the apostolic 
kerygma) by various classes of men. One type is proskairos, a term found elsewhere only 
in the Pauline writings (21), which implies an organized community against which persecu- 
tion is directed (thlipsis, didgmos) such as Acts 8:1 describes. Another type is led to aban- 
don the Christian faith by the merimna tou aidnos or the apaté tou ploutou (22): such will 
be Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5: 1-11). Thus it seems probable we are dealing here with an 
application to her own experiences by the apostolic Church of the Lord’s teaching.—Only 
Mt records the explanation of the cockle. Here again, while the point of the parable (the 
eschatological judgment, as is indicated by the unnatural command to collect the cockle 
first (30), which contradicts the normal Palestinian practice) has been kept in the ex- 
planation, still it appears we are again dealing with an allegorical application to the Church 
of the apostolic age. The universal nature of the preaching here is opposed to Jesus’ habit- 
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and of the cockle (Mt 13:36-43) reflecting the experience of the 
apostolic Church; the community discourse (Mt 18) prescribes the 
mutual relations of the Church’s members; and the prophetic de- 
scription of the ruin of the Temple (Mt 24-25) gives a preview of the 
Church’s ultimate liberation from Judaism as the necessary conse- 
quence of Jesus’ exaltation through His passion and resurrection.* 
This Emmanuel-Christology is the fundamental significance, for 
Matthew, of the earthly life of Jesus Christ. 

For Luke, Jesus is primarily the Saviour,®** whose message of mercy 
and salvation provides the God-given answer to the religious aspi- 
rations of that Hellenistic world for which Luke writes. Luke sees all 
the events of Jesus’ life as orientated towards Jerusalem, the scene of 
man’s salvation.” The Lucan Infancy narratives revolve about 
Jerusalem and its Temple; and almost ten chapters of this book are 
devoted to Jesus’ last journey to the Holy City (Lk 9:51—19:27). 
Arrived there, Luke insinuates, the disciples “tarry in the city” (Lk 
24:49) until the coming of the Holy Spirit. There are no Galilean 
appearances of the risen Christ in Luke’s story. 

John’s Gospel is markedly different in spirit and style, as in the 
episodes narrated, from the first three. John is absorbed in the contem- 
plation of God’s Son, the divine Word, or perfect expression of the 
Father, who becomes man to “interpret” to us the God whom “no 
man has ever seen”’ (Jn 1:18). It is most of all the sacramental quality 
of Jesus’ actions during His public life which has impressed John: 





ual practice of addressing Himself only to Jews in His lifetime (38: ho de agros estin ho 
kosmos: cf. Mt 15:24). Also the good seed is taken as a symbol of the members of the 
Christian Church (38b: hoi huioi tés basileias), which is distinguished (43) from heaven 
(basileia tou patros auton), a distinction characteristic of the Pauline letters——Thus in 
these explanations recorded by Mt we have a most valuable piece of scriptural evidence 
that the Church of the apostolic age was already doing what the Church has ever claimed 
the right to do, viz., render explicit the doctrinal implications of her Master’s teaching. 

ss That this discourse applies directly and im toto to the events of the year 70 A.D., 
and only typically to the end of the world, has been shown by A. Feuillet, ‘““La synthése 
eschatologique de saint Matthieu (XXIV-XXV),” Revue biblique 56 (1949) 340-64; 57 
(1950) 62-91, 180-211. 

66 Luke alone of the Synoptics gives Jesus the title sdtér (Lk 2:11; cf. also 1:69, 71, 77; 
19:9; 2:30; 3:6). 

 E. Osty, Les évangiles synoptiques (Paris, 1947) p. liv: “Il a représenté tous les événe- 
ments de la vie du Seigneur comme emportés par une force mystique vers J érusalem, \e thé- 
tre de sa passion et de son triomphe.” 
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Christ speaks to us of God, not only by what He says, but even more 
forcibly by the symbolic character of His actions. His miracles are 
“signs” which have a supernatural meaning for the eyes and ears of 
faith. They are so many symbols of the Christian sacraments: of 
baptism, in the cure of the blind man, for instance (Jn 9:1-41), who 
washes in a pool bearing Christ’s name, “the One sent” (Jn 9:7); of 
the Eucharist, in the multiplication of loaves (Jn 6:1-13).% John’s 
message, in brief, directed as we have seen to those Christians who 
have believed without having seen Jesus upon earth, is that the 
glorified Christ, who lives on in the Church and in her sacraments, is 
the same Jesus of Nazareth whose “signs” to men revealed His unseen 
Father. 


THE EVANGELISTS’ USE OF THEIR SOURCES 


An examination of how the Evangelists used the data about Jesus 
furnished them by tradition will reveal their utter fidelity to the 
reality of the sacred history, while employing considerable freedom in 
their expression of it. Thus, while Matthew and Luke present Jesus’ 
temptations in the desert as a rejection of the false messianic ideal, 
Mark, who devotes but a single verse to the episode, portrays Jesus in 
the episode as the New Adam in the New Paradise. The Lucan 
account of Jesus’ visit to Nazareth, which is probably a synthesis of 
three visits, or of three distinct scenes connected with one visit, forms 
the solemn introduction to Jesus’ public life in the third Gospel.” 
Again, Luke has assembled, in his well-developed travel-story of the 
last journey to Jerusalem (Lk 9:51—19:27), the bulk of the materials 
which his own independent research had unearthed.”! 

® Jn gives a popular etymology for the place-name Siloé (which really means a con- 
duit) in order to indicate the pool as a type of the baptismal font.—The Johannine modifi- 
cations of the incident of the multiplication of loaves have been dictated by the Eucharistic 
significance he has perceived in it: cf. “The Bread of Life,” Worship 32 (1957-58) 477-88. 

® This interpretation appears to me to be at least as probable as that which interprets 
the allusion to “wild beasts” as an indication of evil. Cf. Taylor, op. cit. (supra n. 51) p. 
164. 

7 Mt in fact mentions two visits, one at the beginning of the public life (4:12-13), 
another later (13:54-58). Lk 4:16-30 is probably a composite picture, of which 16-22a 
corresponds to Mt 4:12-13; 22b-24 corresponds to Mt 13:54-58, Mk 6:1-6; and 25-30 
is from a source not used by Mt-Mk. Cf. E. Osty, of. cit. (supra n. 67) p. lvi; in a different 
sense, Ronald Knox, A New Testament Commentary 1: The Four Gospels (London, 1953) 
pp. 131-32. 

1 L, Vaganay, Le probléme synoptique (Paris-Tournai-New York-Rome, 1954) p. 253: 
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Characteristic of Matthew is his compressing of his narratives. He 
interests himself principally in highlighting their religious meaning 
without too much regard for details he considers insignificant.” Thus, 
the centurion seeking a cure for his sick “boy’’ comes in person to make 
his request (Mt 8:5-13), while Luke’s version shows that the petition 
was actually made through two groups of intermediaries without the 
centurion’s appearing at all (Lk 7:1-10). This same Matthean 
tendency to abbreviation is seen operative in the story of the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter,” as in the incident of the cursing of the fig tree.” 

Not infrequently, we see an Evangelist assemble materials preserved 
in several distinct traditions and create a new literary unity out of 
them. John, for instance, presents in his first chapter a series of 
testimonies by the disciples, where we can discern a Christological 
rather than a simple historical purpose. By means of seven different 
titles given to Jesus (the Prophet, the Lamb of God, the Son of God, 
Rabbi, the Anointed, King of Israel, Son of Man), John sums up for 
us the disciples’ conception of their master. At the same time, an 
examination of this passage shows that John here records much valu- 
able data, viz., that Peter, Andrew, John, Nathanael, and Philip, even 
Jesus Himself, had originally been followers of the Baptist.”> The 
synthetic character of this series of vignettes is, however, obvious from 
what the Synoptics, notably Mark, tell us of the disciples’ slowness 
and difficulty in recognizing Jesus as the Messias. 


THE EVANGELISTS’ USE OF LITERARY FORMS 


Considered as a whole, each of our Gospels belongs to a special 
literary form which arose from the oral form of the apostolic preaching. 


% This tendency to abbreviate narrative is probably to be explained by Mt’s inclusion 
of so many logia of Jesus, on the one hand, and by the material limitations of the ordinary 
scroll on which he wrote. At times, Matthean brevity leads to obscurity: to understand 
Mt 9: 2b (“Jesus seeing their faith”) one must read Mk 2:4; similarly, the incomprehensible 
“T repeat” of Mt 19:24 is clarified by Mk 10:23-24. 

7% Compare Mt 9:18-24 with Mk 5:21-43, where, by having Jairus come to say his 
daughter “has just died,’”’ Mt eliminates the Marcan messengers who give Jairus (who has 
in Mk told Jesus his daughter “was dying’’) news of his daughter’s death. 

% In Mt 21:19 the fig tree withers up “instantaneously”; for quite a different version, 
cf. Mk 11:12-14, 20-25. 

% Another important detail: Jn 1:42 agrees with Mk 3:10 and Lk 6:14 in assigning 
the change of Simon’s name to Peter to a quite early stage of the public ministry. Hence 
it becomes probable that the scene at Caesarea Philippi, as recorded by Mt 16:13-20, 
is a synthesis of several diverse elements. 
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This kerygma was a proclamation to nonbelievers of Jesus’ work of 
universal redemption through His passion and resurrection, to which 
certain episodes and sayings from His public life were added. The 
written Gospel, as we have seen, was, on the contrary, meant for 
Christian readers to provide a more profound understanding of the 
mysteries of the faith.”* Like the preaching, however, it attempts to 
express that reality which surpasses the limits of our time-space world 
and its experiences. Indeed, it may be said that the external historical 
events it records are subordinate to the infinitely more important, less 
easily perceptible fact that God has, in Jesus Christ, personally entered 
our human history. The historical happenings recorded by the Gospels 
are not set down solely (nor primarily) for the sake of the history they 
contain, but for their Christological signification. To assess fully the 
evangelical genus litterarium, we must attend above all to the dialogue 
between the inspired author and his Christian reader, that witnessing 
to Christ which, as Paul characterizes it, is “from faith to faith” (Rom 
1:17), which makes the Gospel “‘God’s power unto salvation for every 
believer” (Rom 1:16). Only when this is borne in mind can the his- 
torical character of the Gospels be rightly evaluated. 

Incorporated under this specific form, the Gospel-form, which we 
have called salvation-history, we can discern many other literary 
forms which aid us in grasping the meaning of the Gospels’ historical 
character. At this point it may not be inopportune to recall Pius XII’s 
insistence upon the very wide variety of historical literary forms found 
in the Bible, all perfectly consonant with the divine veracity and 
dignity. To decide just how God should (or should not) have trans- 
mitted His revelation to us, without first putting ourselves to school to 
His inspired writers, is scarcely a reverent approach to the scriptural 
Word. No sincere Christian should attempt an apology for the divine 
choice of certain means of God’s self-revelation. 

Let me put this another way. The problem posed by the presence 
of certain literary forms in our Gospels is in no sense to be regarded 
as one of reconciling the “history” with the Christology. Once we 
grant the supreme truth of the Incarnation with all its consequences, 
the Christology is the history.” 


% Thus it is a particular genre of that religious history of which Pius XII speaks in 
Divino afflanie S piritu: cf. n. 26. 
™ Cullmann, op. cit. (supra n. 58) p. 328: “Auf doppelte Weise bildet vielmehr schon 
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Among the subordinate literary forms found in the Gospel narratives, 
we might enumerate the genealogy,” the eyewitness account,” popular 
traditions,® family reminiscences,*! externalized representations of 
interior experiences, and finally the midrash.* With regard to sayings 
and sermons of Jesus, there are some logia which undoubtedly retain 
the form and idiom of the speaker.“ But there are also discourses 





das Leben Jesu den Ausgangspunkt allen christologischen Denkens: in Jesu eigenem 
Selbstbewusstsein und in der konkreten Ahnung, die seine Person und sein Werk in den 
Jiingern und im Volke wachriefen.’”—-Here we must also mention another question fre- 
quently put to the Catholic critic when he is discussing the literary form of certain Gospel 
narratives: ‘““Where do you stop?” If we accept the incarnational view of Sacred Scripture 
proposed by Divino afflante Spiritu, viz., “Dei verba, humanis linguis expressa, quoad 
omnia humano sermoni assimilia facta sunt, excepto errore” (AAS 35 [1943] 316), then the 
answer is clear enough. We “stop” when we have been satisfied that we understand com- 
pletely the words of the inspired writer, since then we know we have grasped the divine 
message intended for us in this biblical passage. 

7% Mt 1:1-17; Lk 3:23-38.—Note that the biblical genealogy (of such doctrinal im- 
portance in the OT because of the messianic idea held by Israel) is an art-form; hence it is 
not to be confused with those family-trees found in modern histories or biographies, which 
profess to trace aii the ancestors of a given individual back through many generations. The 
biblical genealogy has a religious purpose which must be discovered, in each instance, by 
careful analysis. 

79 Amongst the Evangelists, Mark, the faithful recorder of what the observant eye of 
Peter noted, has perhaps preserved the greatest number of eyewitness descriptions of 
scenes. Matthew is rightly regarded as having, the most frequently, transcribed the logia 
of Jesus so as to keep their original Semitic flavor and idiom. 

80 By popular traditions here is meant the type of story told, especially in the ancient 
Near East, among the people. By the nature of things, there is much more of this genre 
in the OT than in the NT; but they do exist in the NT, e.g., the story of the Magi (Mt 
2:1-12), the two stories of Judas’ death referred to above, possibly also the story of the 
strange happenings in Jerusalem after Jesus’ death (Mt 27:51-53). For those who boggle 
at the suggestion that God has condescended to use “the story” as a vehicle of His revela- 
tion, we recommend John L. McKenzie’s masterly discussion of ““The Hebrew Story,” 
op. cit. (supra n. 11) pp. 60 ff. 

8! To this class, I believe, belong certain elements in the Matthean and Lucan Infancy 
narratives; also, perhaps, the strange story preserved in Mk 3:21-22. 

& E.g., the heavenly Voice at Jesus’ baptism, apparently heard by no one else (Mt 
3:16 ff. par.); Jesus’ triple temptation (Mt 4: 1-11), which in Lk 4: 1-13 is more “spiritual”’; 
possibly also the Lucan annunciations to Zachary (1:11-22), to our Lady (1:26-38)—the 
case of Joseph’s dream is clearer (Mt 1:20-21). Related to this genre are attempts to de- 
scribe supernatural phenomena which defy human expression: e.g., Acts 2:3: the Pente- 
costal “tongues as if of fire”; Lk 22:44b: “His sweat became as it were clots of blood .. . .” 

% Cf. the interesting discussion by René Laurentin, Structure et théologie de Luc I-II 
(Paris, 1957) pp. 93 ff., of the midrashic examples in the Lucan Infancy narrative. 

* These can be determined by comparing the various forms in which the saying may be 
represented in the evangelical tradition: the simplest and most obvious example, perhaps, 
is Mt 5:40; cf. Lk 6:29b. 
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which the Evangelist himself has constructed from Jesus’ sayings and 
sermons; and these can even be expressed (as in the fourth Gospel) in 
the author’s own style and terminology. There are parables which in 
the course of oral tradition have undergone a certain historicization® 
or allegorization.** At times we find liturgical texts which enshrine 
pronouncements of Jesus dealing with the ritual or sacramental life of 
His future Church.* 

While this list is by no means exhaustive, it exemplifies sufficiently 
the great variety of literary forms which our Gospels contain. In an 
essay that is already lengthy, there is room to discuss only one or two 
of these genres. However, a brief consideration of the genealogy and 
of the eyewitness account may serve to illustrate the statement of 
Pius XII, already referred to, that, prescinding from divine inspiration, 
the pre-eminence of the Israelites in historical writing lies in the 
religious character of the history they wrote. 

The age-old attempt to “reconcile” the genealogies of Jesus given 
by Matthew (Mt 1:1-17) and by Luke (Lk 3:23-38), a celebrated 
crux interpretum since the patristic age, is largely the result of a failure 
to understand the nature of this important biblical genus litterarium.™ 


85 For instance, the Matthean parable of the wedding feast (Mt 22:1-14): the detail in 
v. 7 is probably a reference to the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus in 70 A.D., while 
the addition by Mt of the guest without a wedding garment (v. 11 ff.), intended as a warn- 
ing to the Gentile Christians, probably reflects the constitution of the Church which Mt 
knew at the time of writing (ca. 80 A.D.). 

86 Tt is a delicate question to determine how much or how little allegory was present in 
many of the parables as Jesus Himself gave them. However, it is probable that the three 
Matthean parables, the steward (Mt 24:45-51), the virgins (Mt 25:1-13), the talents 
(Mt 24: 14-30), reflect the organization of the Church at the time this Gospel was written, 
and represent the hierarchical authorities, groups of consecrated women, and the body of 
the faithful. 

81 E.g., Mt 28:18-19, Mk 14:22-24, Jn 9:35-38, like Acts 8:34 ff., appear to reflect the 
pre-baptismal interrogation. Cf. “Liturgical Influences on the Formation of the Four 
Gospels,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 21 (1959) 24-38. 

% Cf. n. 26 above.—This quality distinguishes the literature of Israel from that of her 
neighbors and explains the remarkable way in which the sacred writers were able to take 
over literary forms and even myths from their pagan contemporaries and transform them 
into apt vehicles which express the divine revelation. 

89 No solution that is entirely satisfactory has ever been discovered, even though some 
are highly ingenious: e.g., (1) Mt gives Joseph’s, Lk Mary’s Davidic ancestry; (2) both 
give Joseph’s descent: Matthan (Mt) and Melchi (Lk) married the same woman in turn; 
then Jacob, Heli’s half-brother, married Jacob’s childless widow, Joseph being the issue 
of this union; (3) Mt gives legal Davidic descent, Lk Joseph’s real ancestry; eventually, of 
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Once it is recognized that these genealogical tables are deliberately 
incomplete* and that, moreover, it is impossible to corroborate or 
explain the variations in the names of Jesus’ immediate ancestry, we 
are in a position to ask the real question: What religious message is 
expressed through this obviously artificial literary construction? 

Luke, who uses the ascending order, tells us at the start that people 
thought Jesus was Joseph’s son. In reality, however—and this is what 
Luke is attempting to convey—Jesus was the Son of God. Luke’s use 
of the Greek genealogical phrase, ““X who was of Y,” permits him to 
employ the same expression for Adam’s relationship to God as for 
Seth’s relationship to Adam. Accordingly the theological significance 
of the whole structure becomes clear. Jesus, who is “of God” in a way 
infinitely superior to Adam, is the New Adam whose redemptive act 
far surpasses in its universality Adam’s sinful act and its effect upon 
the entire human race. 

The chief purpose of the Matthean genealogy is to show the link 
between Jesus and the salvation-history of His people. It descends 
from Abraham, and employs the biblical term “generated.”’ Matthew 
can thus state that Jesus is that “seed of Abraham” (cf. Gal 3:16) 
who inherits the divine promise made to that patriarch. He is, more- 
over, that member of the Davidic dynasty in whom the promise made 
to David (2 Sam 7:12 ff.) is realized. The extraordinary inclusion of 
four women in this family tree (Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bethsabee, 
all probably of non-Jewish origin) reveals Matthew’s interest in the 
salvation of the Gentiles. 

Mark’s Gospel abounds in narratives that clearly repose upon eye- 
witness testimony. Characteristic of such passages is their explicit 
reference to time and place, together with the vivid quality of their 
descriptive details. The story of twenty-four hours in Jesus’ public life 
(Mk 1:21-39), that of the storm on the lake (Mk 4:35-41), or the 
feeding of the five thousand (Mk 6:34-44) are striking examples of 
eyewitness accounts. A brief but very graphic instance, which we quote 
here, depicts the reactions of the crowds who seek cures. 





Matthat’s two sons, Jacob was father of our Lady, Heli of Joseph, who thus inherited the 
title, since his uncle had no male offspring, etc., etc. 

* The Matthean genealogy is schematized to obtain three series of fourteen each: in 
the second group, three kings, Ochozias, Joas, Amasias, are omitted (practice of erasio 
nominis?); and it is conceivable that similar omissions occur in the third list. 
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Because there was such a crowd, He told His disciples to have a rowboat ready 
for Him, to prevent their pushing up against Him. He had cured many, so all who 
had ailments kept thrusting themselves towards Him in order to touch Him, 
And the impure spirits, when they caught sight of Him, would fling themselves 
down at His feet and scream, “You are the Son of God!”’, while He kept ordering 
them vehemently not to reveal who He was (Mk 3:9-12). 


As we read the passage, we receive the unmistakable impression of 
a report obtained at first hand. At the same time, this eyewitness is 
testifying to a supernatura! reality which he knows by something more 
than the testimony of his senses: the divine mystery of Jesus’ person. 
Thus we see that the Evangelists in their use of this type of material, 
no less than by those literary genres like the genealogy which are more 
artificially contrived, are engaged upon their predominating purpose, 
the record of the Good News about Jesus Christ, which is salvation- 
history. 

By way of conclusion, I should like to refer to an episode in the 
fourth Gospel which, I believe, illustrates in a striking way this con- 
ception of NT salvation-history. I have in mind the scene in which 
a baffled Sanhedrin is resolving to put Jesus effectively out of the way. 
“If we permit Him to go on this way, everybody will find faith in 
Him. Besides the Romans will intervene and do away with both the 
Temple and the Nation” (Jn 11:48). To them in their quandary, 
Caiaphas, “as high priest of that year” (of the accomplishment of 
man’s redemption), addresses an inspired pronouncement: “You have 
completely misunderstood the case. You do not realize that it is better 
that one man die for the people, and that the whole nation should not 
perish” (Jn 11:50). This remark is designated as “prophecy” by the 
sacred writer, not in the sense of a mere prediction of Jesus’ ap- 
proaching death, but in the sense of an utterance which voices the 
divine verdict about the nature of that death. On John’s view, Caiaphas 
here becomes God’s official spokesman. Accordingly the high priest 
gives expression (whether unwittingly or not, John does not tell us) to 
the propter nos et propter nostram salutem. The Evangelist’s reflections 
upon the true significance of Caiaphas’ words are of interest to our 
study, since they imply not only his own awareness as an inspired 
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writer of the nature of salvation-history, but also a conviction that, to 
deliver such a statement, a special divine charism is at work: “He did 
not say this on his own. But, as high priest of that year, he prophesied 
that Jesus was destined to die for the nation—indeed, not only for the 
nation, but that He might reunite God’s dispersed children” (Jn 
11:51-52). 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 
FUNDAMENTAL AND PASTORAL 


If moral theology has fallen into disrepute, it is because in modern times 
it has been associated, or even identified, with the method known as “casu- 
istry.” Originally condemned because of the moral laxity it fostered (a 
stigma from which it has never fully recovered), the casuistic method is 
criticized as much today for the rigidity of its conclusions which supposedly 
do not make sufficient allowance for the demands of the particular situation. 
In an article in Sciences ecclésiastiques, Edward F. Hamel, S.J., presents a 
much needed discussion of the value and limits of casuistry.! He shows how 
essential this method is for providing what might be called the ‘“‘middle” 
principles of morality. Every age presents its own moral problems which 
call for their own solution. Casuistry is the procedure which bridges the gap 
between abstract moral principles and concrete problems. 

Behind the attack on casuistry Fr. Hamel sees an attack on objective 
morality. Protestants argue that the natural law has lost its efficacy due to 
original sin. Man’s salvation does not lie in the observation of precepts but 
only in charity. It is not what you do but why you do it that makes the 
difference between a good and a bad act.” The situationists object rather to 
the tyranny and the totalitarianism of objective morality. In general, the 
aim of the adversaries of objective morality is to substitute an intentional 
or a circumstantial morality where the intention or the individual circum- 
stance is the basic determinant of the moral act. 

Fr. Hamel admits that the casuistic method is not totally without blame 
for the hostility it has aroused. It has given rise to the complaint that it 
favors laxity because it has been limited to a large extent to working out a 
morality of obligation; that is, a minimal morality. While admitting that 
this is a necessary function of casuistry, he argues that it should not be the 


Epr1tror’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from January to June, 1959. 

1 “Valeur et limites de la casuistique,” Sciences ecclésiastiques 11 (May, 1959) 147-73. 

2 Typical of this mentality is the statement of the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of 1954 on family planning: “So long as it causes no harm to those involved, either 
immediately or over an extended period, none of the methods for controlling the number 
and spacing of the births of children has any special merit or demerit. It is the spirit in 
which the means are used, rather than whether it is ‘artificial’ or ‘natural’ which defines 
its ‘rightness’ or ‘wrongness.’ ‘Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God’ (I Cor. 10:31) 
is a principle pertinent to the use of the God-given reproductive power.” Reprinted in 
Social Action 25 (Dec., 1958) 18. 
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sole function. There is no reason why casuistry should not be applied to the 
task of working out the more perfect solution—and not merely the minimal 
solution—of a moral problem. 

He admits, too, that the situationists have been of help in pointing up the 
limits of casuistry. Although it is a necessary procedure in reducing moral 
principles to more concrete, and therefore more workable, norms, it never 
provides more than a general case solution. In other words, it never provides 
more than the major of the prudential syllogism. Casuistry is not a substitute 
for the virtue of prudence. This virtue must still function to relate the case 
solution to the individual situation; that is, to apply the general solution to 
this particular decision. The extent of the prudential inquiry will, of course, 
vary with the needs of the individual case, but the prudential judgment and 
precept must always bridge the gap between the casuistic solution and the 
moral act. 

Thomas J. Wassmer, S.J., also feels that we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
situationists.* They have given us a realization of the inadequacies that 
arise from any consideration of the determinants of morality in isolation 
from one another. He feels that our own moral theology has put too much 
emphasis on the object to the neglect of the circumstances of the moral 
act. When one considers the fact that there are so few acts which are in 
themselves intrinsically evil, he will understand how little morality can be 
decided merely from an analysis of the object. Unless the circumstances 
are considered, that is, unless the situation is considered, one can seldom 
come to a moral conclusion. 

Fr. Wassmer is admittedly considering the term “object” in a much nar- 
rower sense than moralists ordinarily use it. They willingly admit that 
circumstances at times enter into the object and give it morality. Thus, for 
instance, the direct killing of an innocent person is wrong ex objecto, even 
though, strictly speaking, it is because the killer has no right to kill, a cir- 
cumstance, that it is wrong. The same is true of stealing and many other acts. 
The circumstance is, as it were, absorbed into the object in these cases 
since, as far as human power goes, the two are inseparable. Moralists con- 
sider such acts wrong ex objecto. If one understands the term malum ex 
objecto in this sense, and this is certainly the most practical usage, there 
are many more acts which are sinful ex objecto. 


5“A Re-examination of Situation Ethics,” Catholic Educational Review 57 (Jan., 1959) 
29-37. Reprinted in the Catholic Lawyer 5 (Spring, 1959) 106-12. For other articles on 
situation ethics see Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M. Conv., “The Morality of Situation Ethics,” 
Catholic Lawyer 5 (Winter, 1959) 67-83; also A. Boschi, S.J., “Etica della situazione,” 
Perfice munus 34 (Mar., 1959) 152-63. 
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Similarly, the term “intrinsic evil’ can be and is used in different senses. 
It can include anything that is prohibitum quia malum as opposed to what 
is malum quia prohibitum. This would include any action contrary to the 
natural law either by reason of object, circumstance, or end. The term can 
also be used to designate anything that is malum ex objecto, as opposed to 
what is extrinsically evil, i.e., evil by reason of some circumstance or evil 
purpose. Finally, it can be restricted to what is absolutely wrong ex objecto; 
that is, what God Himself cannot change, as opposed to what is wrong 
relative to human power. It is in this restricted sense that Fr. Wassmer uses 
the term. 

I would agree with Fr. Wassmer that the circumstances should not be 
neglected in the consideration of the moral act, but I do not think this calls 
for a shift of emphasis from the object. I am inclined to think that the fault 
does not lie so much in the emphasis on the object as in a simplist approach 
that finds it easier to categorize than to analyze the individual moral act. 
It would obviously be an abuse to categorize an act as sinful in itself when 
the sinfulness would really depend on the circumstances. But in judging the 
morality of such acts as homicide, fornication, stealing, masturbation, 
calumny, etc., one is unquestionably dealing with sin categories (i.e., acts 
which are wrong ex objecto) that no circumstances will alter. One must cer- 
tainly recognize the importance of circumstances where they determine 
morality, but he must also recognize their limits. This is precisely the 
failure of situation ethics; its reliance upon a kind of unanchored, free- 
floating prudence that admits no objective sin categories. 

Should there be a moral theology for Christians and one for confessors? 
O. Lottin, O.S.B., agrees with many modern writers on the subject that 
there should.‘ A moral theology for Christians should deal with virtue rather 
than vice. But it should not be a purely speculative treatise on virtue; it 
should present virtue in the concrete form in which it is found in the teach- 
ing and example of Christ and its goal should be nothing less than Christian 
perfection. 

Such a moral theology may not be particularly suitable to the work of 
the confessor. He has to do for penitents what he can, which may often be 
much less than he would like to do. Since the Church has never limited her 
membership to a spiritual elite, there will always be countless mediocre 
Christians who need the ministry of the confessor, and he must be able and 
willing to deal with these penitents. To help them he must know the differ- 
ence between precept and counsel, and since the sacrament of penance has 


*“Morale pour chrétiens et morale pour confesseurs,” Ephemerides theologicae Lo- 
vanienses 35 (Apr.—June, 1959) 410-22. 
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been instituted chiefly (though not exclusively) for the remission of mortal 
sin, he must know where to draw the line between mortal and venial sin. 
For this class of Christian he must also know what duties are certain and 
what ones are doubtful. Certainly the confessor should never become com- 
placent with a minimal morality. He should always encourage his penitents 
to follow the teachings of the Gospel, although he will be realistic enough to 
recognize that many of them will never get beyond a subsistence level of 
morality. 

There is no way of making a synthesis of these twoapproaches to morality, 
but Fr. Lottin urges at least a peaceful coexistence between them. The bibli- 
cal moralist should not contemn the confessor’s preoccupation with sin and 
casus conscientiae, nor should the confessor for his part regard as unrealistic 
a moral that perhaps is not practical for the confessional. What is needed 
is a clear recognition that both of these approaches have their use and that 
both are necessary. 

A classic example of a principle that pertains more to the moral of the 
confessor than to that of the Christian is the principle which deals with the 
proximate occasion of sin. Although it may be of occasional use in a conflict 
of obligations, and therefore of use to even the most earnest Christian, it is 
not primarily an ascetical principle. On the other hand, it is not intended to 
be a permissive principle, but a restrictive one. It is not meant to encourage 
dangerous moral living but to set an absolute limit to those who insist on 
living dangerously. As such, it is not a principle of maximum moral security, 
nor even a practical norm for healthy moral conduct. 

It was perhaps a failure to grasp this perspective that gave rise to the 
alarm expressed by a nameless author in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
over a recent treatment of the occasion of sin. John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., give an excellent summary and discussion of the moral teaching 
on this subject in their Contemporary Moral Theology.* They reach the con- 
clusion that in view of the dispute among reputable authors over the proxi- 
mate occasion of sin, confessors are not justified in imposing the stricter 
opinion on their penitents. According to this stricter opinion, there is always 
an objectively grave sin when one exposes himself to the truly probable 
danger of sinning mortally without a proportionate reason. In the opinion 
of Frs. Ford and Kelly, the complete prudential judgment about a grave 
obligation to avoid any given occasion must take into account “not only 
the proximity in terms of degrees of probability of sin, but also the degrees 

5 “Confused Consciences or Confused Confessors?”’, Homiletic and Pastoral Review 59 


(Feb., 1959) 454-56. 
* Westminster: Newman, 1958. Cf. chapter 9. 
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of gravity of the sins in question, and the degrees of utility or necessity which 
may exist for entering the occasion.” Throughout their discussion, they 
insist that the principle that obligations are not to be imposed unless the 
gravity is certain is the universal practical rule to be followed by all authors 
and confessors, regardless of their theoretical opinions. 

The anonymous author argues that the position taken by Frs. Ford, 
Kelly, and many others is an abuse of probabilism, since this principle can- 
not be applied to the danger of formal sin. In answer, we can agree that no 
one can licitly put himself in a situation in which he will probably commit 
formal sin. All moralists admit that probabilism cannot be used to justify 
such rashness. But one can apply probabilism to a dispute over the gravity 
of the obligation to avoid such an occasion of sin. Where one group of 
authors holds that an act is gravely sinful and an equally reputable group 
holds that it is not, there is no obligation to follow the strict opinion. There- 
fore, if a reputable group of authors holds that it is not a serious sin for a 
person to put himself in an occasion in which he will probably commit 
serious sin, this opinion may be followed. 

The anonymous author draws a parallel between risking probable danger 
of physical harm and risking probable danger of spiritual harm, remarking 
the surprisingly greater lenience allowed in dealing with the danger of 
spiritual harm. I believe this “lenience” can be explained by noting the 
difference between these two risks. Where there is question of danger of sin, 
the external circumstance is never more than an occasion (in the broad 
sense). But where there is danger of physical harm, the external circumstance 
is the cause. One who puts himself in circumstances in which death will 
probably result, puts himself, as it were, at the mercy of these circumstances. 
But when one puts himself in similar circumstances regarding sin, he still 
retains the physical capacity to master the circumstances. I believe it is 
this difference that accounts for the different approach to the occasion of sin. 

The conflict between science and the philosophical concept of man as a 
free being is always a tempting subject for discussion. J. P. Schaller, O.P., 
argues that modern findings in clinical psychology and psychiatry showing 
the influence of chemical and instinctual elements on human conduct do not 
prejudice philosophical freedom.’ St. Thomas had already handled a similar 
problem in reconciling the influence of the heavenly bodies on man with the 
notion of human freedom. We might add also that theologians have long 
grappled with an even more difficult problem: the influence of grace on 
human freedom. The present findings represent just another aspect of the 
same problem. As a matter of fact, Fr. Schaller points out that the present 


7 “Psychologie clinique et liberté humaine,” Angelicum 36 (Jan.—Mar., 1959) 3-25. 
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study of psychosomatic interactions shows clearly that the mind influences 
the body as much as the body influences the mind—thus giving a new proof 
of the dynamic nature of the spiritual side of man. 

He makes a final observation that is pastorally significant. Human free- 
dom is not a simple “given” in man; it is something he must work to pre- 
serve and extend. If man came into the world endowed with the immediate 
use of reason, his freedom would be much less prejudiced. But in a para- 
doxical sense, man is not capable of functioning freely until to some extent 
his freedom is already prejudiced. Growing to maturity means in a sense 
developing one’s freedom by gradually extending control over instinctive 
forces and tendencies. 

A traditional method of checking instinctual tendencies and assessing 
spiritual growth has always been the examination of conscience. In an article 
in Manresa, P. Meseguer, S.J., suggests that such an examination must now 
be complemented by an examination of the unconscious.* This examination 
would not be concerned in any way with the detection of culpable failings; 
moral guilt can arise only from conscious and deliberate failings. Its purpose 
would be rather to bring to the surface tendencies to sin of which the ex- 
aminee is not conscious, as well as to test the authenticity of virtuous con- 
duct. Odier has remarked that in examining past conduct one should not 
be satisfied with the conclusion that it was good.® Even if one finds that it 
was good, he must still inquire whether it was genuine or counterfeit, true 
or false. A good act may be false either because it is the product of a tyran- 
nical superego rather than genuine virtue, or because it represents a ra- 
tionalized instinctive drive. This type of self-knowledge obviously requires 
a more penetrating examination than is needed to distinguish between ob- 
jectively good and bad conduct. But much of it will be accessible to an exam- 
ination directed at the motivation behind good or bad conduct, or to other 
recognized techniques used in spiritual formation, such as spiritual counsel- 
ing, reading, admonition, etc. To what extent psychiatric procedures and 
the techniques of clinical psychology should be employed in spiritual forma- 
tion is a matter that calls for prudent investigation. Certainly, a novitiate 
should not be turned into a psychological clinic, and should not even have 
to depend on one. Spiritual health and psychological health are two differ- 
ent goals. But certain methods used in the psychological clinic may also 
prove useful in spiritual formation. Personally, I feel that great caution and 
prudence would have to be exercised in borrowing psychological tools. 

Nicholas Hobbs, treating the relation between science, particularly psy- 


*“Autenticidad y ‘examen de inconsciencia,’ ” Manresa 31 (Apr.—June, 1959) 139-46. 
* Les deux sources de la vie morale (Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniére, 1947) 158. 
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chology, and ethical behavior, points out the difficulties which science and 
the scientific approach have made for ethics.’° First of all, the probability 
theory which prevails in science leads to skepticism regarding any conceptual 
system based on absolutes, as are many ethical systems. A second source of 
difficulty comes from the findings of anthropologists. Ethical systems accord- 
ing to these findings seem to be merely the expression of a particular culture 
with no more than local validity. Finally, with increasing knowledge science 
has become more tentative about what it holds. Traditional ethical theories 
are not thought of as time-limited, any more than they are space-limited, 
whereas scientific theories are considered more and more the best formula- 
tion of which scientists are capable at a given point of history. 

In spite of these conflicts, he feels that science can actually contribute to 
ethical conduct. Psychology, for instance, can contribute to ethical conduct 
by clarifying the process of decision-making. It can also increase the proba- 
bility of the occurrence of ethically good conduct by freeing a person to act 
on ethically good hypotheses which he already has but cannot use. On the 
debit side, however, he realizes that an increasing knowledge of human 
behavior may lead to a more effective control over conduct not only by the 
person himself but also by others, thus leading to effective manipulation of 
one’s fellow man. Developing psychological knowledge presents the same 
dilemma the development of nuclear physics has already faced: it increases 
the potency not only for good but also for evil. 

There is considerable concern over this problem of manipulation today, 
particularly in the area of advertising. Behind the concern is the fear that 
man can be determined to act even by stimuli of which he is not conscious. 
The purely secular mentality is disturbed about the use of such influence 
only in so far as it is a violation of democratic processes. Others have ex- 
pressed concern over the morality of prevailing psychologically upon the 
consumer public. First of all, I think it can be said that the problem is not 
altogether new. Advertising has been playing on human concupiscences to 
sell its products for a long time. Within acceptable moral limits, I do not 
see anything wrong with this appeal. Whether the so-called subliminal ad- 
vertising is really effective is a disputed point, but even granted that it does 
prove effective, it may not be any more effective than the conscious sugges- 
tion used by current advertising. Whether the urge to buy comes from a 
conscious appeal or some unconscious source, it should not in the normal 
person assume the proportions of a compulsion but should be subject to 
rational decision. 

The pastoral work of spiritual formation and direction is particularly 
indebted today to the findings of adolescent psychology. E. F. O’Doherty, 


10 “Science and Ethical Behavior,” American Psychologist 14 (May, 1959) 217-25. 
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in a very enlightening article on the spiritual formation of the adolescent, 
warns the spiritual director that the adolescent generally learns through the 
same channels the child uses: introjection, identification, and imitation.” 
Ordinarily he does not learn through adult processes; that is, through the 
acceptance of an abstract principle and the application of it as a standard to 
a concrete situation. The director should keep this in mind in attempting 
to direct his charges. 

He also warns that a genuine understanding of adolescent phenomena is 
necessary for successful direction. The newly developed instinctual powers 
and expanded emotional capacity of the adolescent generate anxiety, since 
he is not sure of the nature and strength of these powers nor of his ability 
to control them. It would be a mistake to present religion as a cure for this 
anxiety; this is not the purpose of religion. Also, one finds in the adolescent a 
certain aversion for sex. It would be a mistake to confuse this with virtue. 
Finally, the director should be careful to distinguish between a certain 
intellectual interest in spiritual things and acquired spirituality. This interest 
is a good thing, but it is as far from genuine spirituality as a practice match 
is from the real contest. 

One of the major problems encountered by the spiritual director in dealing 
with souls is the scrupulous conscience. In an article in the Supplément of 
La vie spirituelle, H. Gratton, O.M.L., lists the various forms that scruples 
take, remarking, however, that in spite of the variety a certain affective im- 
maturity is common to all victims of scruples.” It is his opinion that the 
scrupulous have remained at an infantile affective level, especially in their 
relations with those who have authority. In the area of therapy he advises 
that where psychotherapy is called for a clear distinction be made between 
the spiritual director and the psychotherapist. As for the therapy itself, he 
seems to favor a nondirective type, feeling that the director should not as- 
sume responsibility for the penitent’s conduct except in an acute crisis. 

In the past I have thought that the nondirective type of counseling was 
not particularly adapted to the problem of the scrupulous penitent. Direc- 
tion would seem to be the chief need of the scrupulant. To allow such a 
person the self-analysis that the nondirective type of therapy seems to en- 
courage would actually tend to cater to the disorder. The scrupulant is 
already given to excessive self-analysis. I would like to have more informa- 
tion on the effects of such an approach before I would show much enthusiasm 
for Fr. Gratton’s suggestion. 

As in the direction of the scrupulous penitent, so in all contact with peni- 

“Spiritual Formation Of Adolescents,” Studies 48 (Spring, 1959) 67-77. 


2 “Essai de psychologie pastorale sur le scrupule,” Vie spirituelle, Supplément 48 
(Ist trimester, 1959) 95-123. 
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tents, the personal relationship between priest and penitent is of the utmost 
importance. The nature of this relationship will be affected to varying 
degrees by the image which the particular penitent has of the priest. A. 
Godin, S.J., considers a list of attitudes compiled by a hospital chaplain as 
a result of his experience. These are attitudes which the penitent brings with 
him to the relationship and are not the fruit of experiential knowledge of this 
particular priest. For example, some penitents look upon the priest as a kind 
of religious policeman who comes to check up on their religious conduct. 
This attitude leads them to protest their goodness, their avoidance of sin, 
etc., before any inquiries on the part of the priest. 

What should be the reaction of the priest in the face of such preconceived 
attitudes? Fr. Godin warns that the priest should take cognizance of a tend- 
ency to respond blindly to such attitudes instead of trying to structure a 
relationship with the person. For instance, in the above example the priest 
might simply agree with the patient that he is a good Christian, etc., instead 
of trying tosound out his attitude by some such response as: “So you think I 
have come to check up on your religious life.” 

Anyone acquainted with the theory of client-centered therapy will recog- 
nize this technique suggested by Fr. Godin. It is not intended to reassure the 
person but rather to provoke the self-analysis necessary to gain an insight 
into his aprioristic attitude toward the priest. It can certainly be a very 
effective technique, but I am not sure that a hospital chaplain, for instance, 
would have the time to sound out the various attitudes he might run into 
among his hospital patients. He may have to content himself merely with 
reassuring them and then proceeding with his spiritual ministrations. But in 
an actual counseling situation, the technique can certainly be used profitably. 

A few years back we discussed in these Notes the problem of deciding re- 
sponsibility in criminal cases where there is question of insanity.‘ The tra- 
ditional knowledge of right and wrong test (M’Naghten Rule) plus the irre- 
sistible impulse test were discarded some time previously in the District of 
Columbia in favor of the so-called Durham Rule. According to the new rule 
a defendant could not be considered responsible if his crime was the product 
of some mental disease or defect. As the rule was modified in a series of 
cases, it came to include not only psychotics but psychoneurotics and even 
sociopaths.!® Moreover, the defense had to do nothing more than present 

3 “Le transfert dans la relation pastorale,” Nouvelle reoue théologique 81 (Apr., 1959) 


400-411. Pastoral Psychology 10 (Feb., 1959) is devoted completely to presenting Catholic 
viewpoints on pastoral psychology. It contains a wealth of valuable material on pastoral 
counseling. 

1 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 18 (1957) 565. 

16 The term “sociopath” seems to refer to a psychopathic personality whose only ab- 
normality is his repeated crimes against the community. 
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some evidence of mental disease, and the burden was then on the prosecution 
to prove that the defendant was sane, or if there was mental disease or defect, 
that the crime was not the product of this disease or defect. The second half 
of a symposium in the Catholic Lawyer deals with the problems to which the 
new rule has given rise. Oliver Gasch describes very graphically the pre- 
dicament of the prosecution in a jurisdiction where this rule prevails.’ 
Once a plea of insanity is entered, the burden on the prosecution is such 
that it is practically impossible to win a conviction. And a plea of insanity 
is a distinct possibility in the majority of criminal cases under this rule. In 
fact, the rule is so all-embracing that some suspect that a new philosophy is 
making its way into our criminal law whereby treatment would be substi- 
tuted for punishment in dealing with crime and criminals. According to this 
philosophy criminality and mental illness are two faces of the same coin. 

To restore the balance and to protect the public, the 84th Congress passed 
Public Law 313 which provides for mandatory commitment of those found 
not guilty by reason of insanity, thus removing the judicial discretion which 
previously existed and in virtue of which a judge could release a person 
who, though insane at the time of the crime, was obviously completely 
recovered. Hugh J. McGee, in the same symposium, illustrates the problems 
this law has raised for the defense.” Even if found not guilty by reason of 
insanity, his client would be subject to some kind of confinement. Since 
confinement (for an indefinite time) to the maximum security ward of a 
mental hospital is not preferable to anything less than capital punishment 
or a life sentence, defense lawyers are very reluctant to introduce a plea of 
insanity even in legitimate cases. 

Although the law has restored some balance to the situation, it can hardly 
be considered an ideal solution of the problem. A final article in the sym- 
posium by Oley S. Cutler, S.J., takes a critical view of the Durham Rule and 
seems to favor the norm set down in the Model Penal Code of the American 
Law Institute.” This code definitely eliminates an abnormality “manifested 
only by repeated criminal or otherwise antisocial conduct” as the basis for 
an insanity plea. It states that a person is not responsible for criminal con- 
duct if at the time of such conduct “as a result of mental disease or defect 
he lacks substantial capacity either to appreciate the criminality of his con- 
duct or to conform his conduct to the requirements of law.” This seems to 
on “Prosecution Problems under the Durham Rule,” Catholic Lawyer 5 (Winter, 1959) 

34. 

" “Defense Problems under the Durham Rule,” ibid., pp. 35-43. 

8 “Tnsanity as a Defense in Criminal Law,” ibid., pp. 44-60. For another criticism 


of the Durham Rule, cf. J. B. Cumming, “Role of the Psychiatrist in Criminal Trials,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry 115 (Dec., 1959) 491-97. 
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be a sane rule, allowing for cases of genuine irresponsibility but at the same 
time drawing a clear distinction between crime and mental disease. For 
those who are dissatisfied with the M’Naghten Rule but who rightly object 
tothe Durham Rule, the rule of the Model Code seems to offer an acceptable 
alternative. 

As controversial today as the question of criminal responsibility is the 
relation between positive law and natural law. Juridical positivists make 
positive law supreme and refuse to recognize any ethical or moral norms of 
conduct antecedent to positive law. In an article in Periodica, P. Huizing, 
S.J., calls this positivism ontological or metaphysical and, as might be ex- 
pected, condemns it.” Besides this metaphysical positivism, however, he 
recognizes a certain methodological positivism which is defended, or at least 
accepted, by many Catholic jurists. These jurists, while maintaining that all 
jus in the strict sense is positive, by no means deny the existence of ethical 
and moral norms outside the realm of positive legislation. Neither do they 
deny the ethical and moral aspects of positive law, but they maintain that 
these pertain to ethics and moral theology rather than to jus and come within 
the competence of the ethician and moralist rather than the jurist. 

Fr. Huizing admits that there is no objective truth at stake in such 
methodological positivism. As to the desirability of this approach from a 
methodological standpoint, he makes a distinction. If the methodology 
merely consists in restricting the notion of jus, admitting, however, that the 
juridical order contains ethical elements within its formal object, the system 
has merit. But if a sharp distinction is drawn between the purely external 
aspects of the law and the pertinent ethical aspects so that the latter are 
considered completely outside the scope of juridical science, students of 
law will be deprived of a full understanding of the nature of law. 

As Fr. Huizing points out, there is reason in our present closed legal systems 
to make a distinction between the positive law or jus and ethical or moral 
norms. Certainly a distinction is made between moral science and juridical 
science, and this distinction is recognized even in relation to ecclesiastical 
law. A moralist is not expected to be a legal expert nor should a legal expert 
be expected to be an expert on morals. He is rightly expected to refer moral 
and ethical problems to a professional moralist or ethician. It is not incon- 
sistent, then, for him to refer jus naturale to ethics or moral theology rather 
than to law. Yet a knowledge of the ethical aspects of law is just as impor- 
tant for him as a knowledge of medical ethics is for the physician. 


19 “Te ‘positivismo’ quodam iuridico nota practica,” Periodica 48/1 (1959) 77-100. 
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FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


The young clerical student’s textbook introduction to the subject of hyp- 
nosis is apt to be more confusing than enlightening. Although hypnosis has 
long been stripped of any connection with superstition or the preternatural, 
it is still treated in the moral manuals under the first commandment with 
such subjects as magic, divination, spiritism, etc. It must be candidly ad- 
mitted that the phenomenon of hypnosis has thus far successfully eluded 
any satisfying philosophical explanation, but whatever may be the real ex- 
planation, there is no doubt that hypnosis is a purely natural phenomenon. 
From a moral standpoint it falls under the fifth commandment rather than 
the first. Moralists today classify it as a species of mutilation, since the sub- 
ject under hypnosis, and to some extent under the influence of posthypnotic 
suggestion, is deprived of critical judgment and freedom. 

In an article in Linacre Quarterly, Joseph T. Mangan, S.J., presents a 
moral evaluation of hypnosis for the benefit of Catholic physicians and den- 
tists interested in the procedure.”° One of the major problems connected with 
hypnosis is the moral danger involved. Some authors are inclined to discount 
this danger because they deny that a subject under hypnosis will carry out 
any immoral suggestion that goes against his convictions. Fr. Mangan points 
out, however, that in the opinion of others the degree of control over the sub- 
ject depends entirely on the depth of the hypnosis rather than his personal 
moral convictions. Whatever may be said about the effectiveness of overt 
suggestion to immorality, experiments seem to indicate that a patient under 
hypnosis will more readily carry out an immoral act if circumstances are 
suggested previously that would make the action legitimate. Thus, the opera- 
tor might suggest to a female patient that she was his wife before making 
his immoral suggestion. An unscrupulous operator, then, may be successful 
in this approach even in cases where an overt suggestion to immorality 
would meet resistance. 

Current abuse of hypnosis for purposes of entertainment or recreation is 
condemned by Fr. Mangan as immoral, and the same judgment is made by 
Cecil L. Parres, C.M., in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. I think that 
moralists would accept these judgments without hesitation. Fr. Parres con- 
siders such use of hypnosis venially sinful apart from any other dangers in- 
volved. Fr. Mangan says that it is gravely sinful but allows for parvity of 
matter. Although these two statements seem to differ, I do not think they 
are far apart. While it is a serious thing to alienate one’s critical faculties 


20 “Hypnosis: A Medico-Moral Evaluation,” Linacre Quarterly 26 (May, 1959) 39-48. 
" Homiletic and Pastoral Review 59 (May, 1959) 772-74. 
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without need, the ordinary hypnotic session does not last long enough to 
constitute, apart from other dangers, a serious privation of function. A dis- 
tinction, too, might have to be made between the subject and the operator. 
The operator will more easily be guilty of serious sin by reason of making a 
practice of hypnotizing people for entertainment purposes. 

An article in the Journal of the American Medical Association considers 
the basis for the decision to do a cesarean section.” From a moral (as well 


as a medical) standpoint, since the cesarean section involves some impair- [ 


ment of uterine function, normal delivery is preferred. The authors of the 
present article feel that there has been too much emphasis on frequency of 
cesarean section in various hospitals as the chief test of obstetrical conserva- 
tism—or from our standpoint, the chief test of the observance of ethical 
standards. They argue that the frequency of maternal and fetal mortality 
is the more reliable test. Certainly, the number or rate of cesarean sections 
is at most a secondary and indicative test. A high rate of cesareans may 
call for further study, but one should be cautious in drawing any immediate 
conclusions. And obviously no doctor should let his own decision be based on 
percentage norms. On the other hand, fetal and maternal mortality are not 
the only considerations. Much more acceptable is the norm the authors set 
down at the end of their article; namely, that the decision to do a cesarean 
or not to do one should be based solely on the best interests of the mother 
and the child. 

The ectopic pregnancy ordinarily presents a much more serious medico- 
moral problem than the cesarean section. This is particularly true in cases 
where the implantation takes place in an organ which cannot be removed 
without endangering the life of the mother. An article in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology reports on a case in which the diagnosis of abdominal pregnancy 
was made at six months gestation.” Surgery was intentionally deferred until 
the child should become viable, and this was done with no increased risk to 
the life of the mother. The surgery was finally performed at 36 weeks and 
resulted in the delivery of a healthy baby girl. Both mother and child came 
through the operation successfully. Cases like this indicate that the discovery 
of an abdominal pregnancy is not in itself a reason for pressing the panic 
button or resorting to an immoral procedure. 

Another issue of Obstetrics and Gynecology describes a case which I include 
here more for its uniqueness than any actual moral problem it presented.™ 

# J. M. Harris and J. A. Nessim, “To Do or Not to Do a Cesarean Section,” Journal 
of the American Medical Association 169 (Feb. 7, 1959) 570-76. 

™W. B. Stromme ef al., “Abdominal Pregnancy,” Obstetrics and Gynecology 13 (Jan., 
1959) 109-13. 

“Toshio Fujikura and Warren C. Hunter, “Retroperitoneal ‘Fetus in Fetu,’ ” Qb- 
stetrics and Gynecology 13 (May, 1959) 109-13. 
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A fourteen-month-old girl was operated on for the removal of a mass which 
from X-ray study looked like a fetus. On removal the mass showed a body 
form similar to a stunted fetus. One theory advanced to explain such 
phenomena (fetus in fetu) is that it represents an incomplete twin which was 
included parasitically in the other twin at a very early stage of development. 

What is to be done in cases of severe uterine hemorrhage during preg- 
nancy? If the fetus is viable, this problem is open to a reasonably simple 
solution in the removal of the fetus. But if the fetus is not yet viable, such 
direct removal would constitute abortion. Ordinarily, the attending physician 
will resort to measures designed directly to stop a flow of blood, and such 
measures may prove effective. But is it permissible to curette the womb 
when all other measures to stop the bleeding have failed? 

Obviously a curettage done with the intention of removing a live fetus 
would not be permissible. But if the fetus is already dead, it may and should 
be removed without delay. Hemorrhaging in these cases results from at 
least a partial detachment of the placenta from the uterine wall, and where 
the bleeding is severe, it is an indication that the placenta is either completely 
or almost completely detached. In this case either the fetus is already dead 
or else the deathblow has already been struck, and removal would be morally 
indicated. Unfortunately, there is at present no infallible or convenient ob- 
jective method by which the suspected detachment of the placenta or death 
of the fetus can be quickly determined in utero. In an article in Linacre 
Quarterly, F. G. Stuart suggests that it would be permissible to curette 
when there is a sound presumption that the fetus is already dead, or at least 
that the placenta is detached.”* He maintains that profuse bleeding in which 
the child’s needed sustenance is bypassing him through the hemorrhagic 
flood provides a sound basis for this presumption. 

I consider this a reasonable conclusion. In an area where direct knowledge 
is unobtainable, one can get moral certitude from presumptions. As long as 
the curettage is predicated on a legitimate presumption, it would be morally 
permissible. But an honest estimate of the status of the fetus must be made 
before the curettage would be allowed. The danger to the mother is not the 
primary determining factor in the decision. 

A more delicate moral decision is at issue in a case presented to L. L. 
McReavy in the Clergy Review.** It is a case of eclampsia resulting from a 
diseased condition of the placenta. There is no reason for believing that the 
fetus, which is not yet viable, is dead, so the question comes to this: Would 
it be permissible to remove the diseased placenta with subsequent abortion 

*“Curettage for Hemorrhage during Pregnancy,” Linacre Quarterly 26 (Feb., 1959) 
6-12. 

* Clergy Review 44 (Mar., 1959) 180-83. 
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of the fetus? I believe this same question occurs in connection with carcinoma 
of the breast. It is believed that placental hormones stimulate the growth of 
the cancer. The presumption in both these cases is, of course, that there is 
no less radical means available and that delay to viability would endanger 
the life of the mother. 

All moralists allow an operation on the mother, even when pregnant, if it 
is necessary to save her life. But they are just as unanimous in condemning 
any direct removal of the fetus to solve the problem. In the cases under dis- 
cussion we are faced with this question: Does the removal of the placenta 
involve a maternal organ or does it constitute a direct attack on the fetus? 
This will depend on whether the placenta must be considered as part of the 
mother or part of the fetus. Fr. McReavy states, and this is correct as far 
as my knowledge of the medical facts goes, that part of it belongs to the 
mother and part to the fetus. While admitting that he does not know 
whether it is medically feasible to treat the maternal aspect of the placenta 
separately, he concludes theoretically that if this could be done, the subse- 
quent abortion of the fetus would be indirect, even though it would be 
inevitable. 

This case clearly calls for a very fine distinction and one which cannot be 
made until more is known about the nature of the placenta and placental 
diseases, but at least from a theoretical point of view Fr. McReavy’s solu- 
tion is based on solid principle. 

Ordinary medical treatment involves the use of remedies whose thera- 
peutic value has been tested and it is directed solely at the good of the 
patient. Medical progress, however, depends on experimentation, even 
human experimentation. When the experimentation is done in the interests 
of the patient himself, this factor automatically controls the risk ventured. 
But when the experiment is carried on for the benefit of other patients, the 
danger of abuse becomes real. H. K. Beecher studies the various aspects 
of this knotty problem in an article in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, devoting considerable comment to public statements on the 
legal and ethical norms made by important public groups and religious 
authorities.” 

From an analysis and comparison of the statements it becomes clear that 
all are in agreement regarding the need for consent for any experimentation. 
As a result of the Hitler atrocities there emerges also a healthy suspicion of 
experimentation done “for the good of society” or for the good of other 
patients, although such experimentation is by no means outlawed. In gen- 


” “Experimentation in Man,” Journal of the American Medical Association 169 (Jan. 
31, 1959) 461-78. 
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eral, too, it can be said that all realized a limit should be set to the amount 
of risk allowed in experimentation, but with the exception of the statement 
of Pius XII, the statements were vague regarding the basis for this limit. 
This was precisely because they were not clear regarding the extent to which 
an individual can alienate his own physical integrity in experimentation. 
Thus, for instance, Nuremberg Rule 5 reads: “No experiment should be 
conducted where there is an @ priori reason to believe that death or disabling 
injury will occur; except, perhaps, in those experiments where the experi- 
mental physicians also serve as subjects”; and Rule 6: “The degree of risk 
to be taken should never exceed that determined by the humanitarian im- 
portance of the problem to be solved by the experiment.” A report by the 
Public Health Council of the Netherlands takes a more conservative posi- 
tion. One statement from this report reads as follows: “If considerable risk 
is involved, the experiment is not in accord with the object and purpose 
of medicine.” In general, although these statements may not be as precise 
in all respects as we would like them, there is evident in all of them a healthy 
and salutary regard for the rights of the individual and the dignity of the 
human person. 

The consent of the patient is certainly required for any experimental 
remedy that involves risk. Is such consent always required before a physician 
can give a patient required treatment with known and tested remedies? The 
April issue of Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics carries an interesting panel 
discussion of a case of blood transfusion involving a Jehovah’s Witness.” 
The patient needed some surgery, but it was dangerous to perform the 
surgery without a blood transfusion. Being a Jehovah’s Witness, the patient 
refused the blood transfusion on religious grounds. The doctor, after getting 
conflicting advice from his confreres, went through with the surgery without 
benefit of the transfusion. The case stirred up so much interest in the hospital 
that the present panel discussion was the result. 

Three alternatives were open to the doctor: to give the patient the blood 
against his wishes, to refuse to operate, or to operate and do the best he could 
without the blood. All the moral aspects of the case were touched on but no 
complete statement was given except by the chaplain, whose statement 


* The familiar principle set down by Pius XII reads as follows: “The patient, then, has 
no right to involve his physical or psychic integrity in medical experiments or research 
when they entail serious destruction, mutilation, wounds or perils.” Allocution to the 
First International Congress on the Histopathology of the Nervous System (Sept. 14, 
1952); translation from Linacre Quarterly 19 (1952) 101. 

*” W. T. Fitts, Jr., and M. J. Orloff, “Blood Transfusion and Jehovah’s Witness,” Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics 108 (Apr., 1959) 502-7. 
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revealed some acquaintance with moral theology. The doctor on the panel 
argued that no man has a right to take his life, but if a doctor promised not 
to give him blood, he would have to abide by his promise. Paradoxically, 
the legal representative recommended giving the patient blood even against 
his wishes, although he was convinced that it was completely illegal to do so. 
The chaplain argued that the rights of the patient should be respected. This 
to my mind is the most prudent course to follow. Certainly the doctor should 
do everything he can to convince the patient that a blood transfusion in this 
case would be perfectly legitimate, but if he fails, I do not think that it 
would be prudent to violate his conscience, however erroneous it might be. 

If it be granted that the doctor has no right to force treatment upon a pa- 
tient, can the same thing be said of the state? E. Tesson, S.J., asks this 
question in reference to vaccination, noting the surprising silence of moralists 
on the subject.*® Apparently, this question is being discussed in France, 
and some, in order to show that the state has no right to impose vaccina- 
tion, have appealed to various statements of Pius XII which point out that 
the state has no direct right over the bodies of its subjects. Fr. Tesson com- 
ments that these statements are being used out of context when applied to 
vaccination. The Pope was speaking of such things as medical experimenta- 
tion. But was he not expressing a general principle under which such pro- 
cedures as vaccination should be included? Fr. Tesson appeals to the silence 
of moralists to indicate that they did not consider vaccination a case in 
point. Given the obvious fact of obligatory vaccination, some adverse com- 
ment should have been made by moralists if it was clearly contrary to 
this principle. 

Fr. Tesson argues to the liceity of imposed vaccination from the obligation 
which the citizen himself has to undergo vaccination when he would other- 
wise be a menace to the community. Where the individual has such an ob- 
ligation, the state may enforce it. The difference between vaccination and 
sterilization is that the individual himself has no right to be sterilized, much 
less an obligation. One might argue also that vaccination does not involve 
any serious violation of physical integrity. 

The obligation to preserve life is usually not considered a burden. But 
as life itself becomes a burden, the desire to prolong it grows weaker. The 
problem recently has become more acute because of remedies easily available 
today that serve to prolong the life of the afflicted person (at least at some 


% “Réflexion morale,” Cahiers Laénnec 19 (Mar., 1959) 37-40. The whole issue is de- 
voted to “Les vaccinations.” Another difference between this case and the previous case is 
that the person with a contagious disease is a public menace. The Jehovah’s Witness who 
refuses a blood transfusion endangers only his own life or health. 
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level) without in any way affecting the disease. Msgr. James J. Madden dis- 
cusses the predicament of the person with an incurable cancer case who con- 
tracts pneumonia.” The pneumonia can be cured with comparative ease but 
only to let the cancer eventually claim its victim. The inquirer asked whether 
the drugs taken to cure the pneumonia could under the circumstances be 
considered an extraordinary means. 

Msgr. Madden responds that the use of antibiotics would have to be 
considered an ordinary means even in this case. The fact that the patient 
will eventually die of another disease does not excuse one from applying 
what would normally be considered an ordinary remedy for this one. In 
general, I tend to agree with Msgr. Madden’s solution, although I have 
never been fully convinced that the presence of the cancer in a case like 
this should not affect one’s judgment of the means in question. At least, I 
would like to hold that there comes a time in such cases when the use of 
antibiotics should be considered an extraordinary means. 

Moralists have long been occupied with the distinction between real death 
and apparent death in connection with the administration of the last 
sacraments. It is only recently, however, that the medical profession has 
become concerned with the problem of restoring to life a person who is 
apparently dead because of heart failure. Are there moral issues connected 
with such resuscitation? Hamilton Southworth, in an editorial in the 
American Journal of Medicine, discusses the advisability of cardiac massage 
(outside an operating room) for restoring life to such patients.” If the circu- 
lation is not restored in 3-5 minutes, the patient remains permanently dis- 
oriented, comatose, or even decerebrated. Fortunately such persons, even if 
revived, do not often survive for any long period, but some do live on for 
some time. The author states that no physician would want to bring life 
back to such a person under these circumstances. He, himself, is obviously 
opposed to any efforts to restore life after this interval has elapsed. From a 
moral viewpoint cardiac massage after such an interval (and even before) 
would undoubtedly be considered an extraordinary means. While a doctor 
should certainly comply with the wishes of relatives if they request it im- 
mediately after the apparent death, I think he should advise against any 
such measures after the 3-5 minute interval has elapsed. 

Life at times becomes such a burden that some people break under the 
strain and seek relief in suicide. If such tragedies were predictable, many of 
them might be prevented. Unfortunately, popular belief has it that people 
who threaten suicide never really carry out their threats. A study in the 


" Australasian Catholic Record 36 (Jan., 1959) 35-41. 
® “Cardiorespiratory Resuscitation,” American Journal of Medicine 26 (1959) 327-30. 
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American Journal of Psychiatry gives evidence that this belief is not well- 
founded.* An investigation of 134 successful suicides over a one-year period 
in the city of St. Louis indicated that over two-thirds (69%) had communi- 
cated their suicidal intents one or more times to friends, relatives, doctors, 
etc. Another interesting statistic was the number of successful suicides who 
were previously clinically ill. The study showed that 98% were probably in 
this category. If this is generally true of successful suicides, it certainly casts 
doubt on their responsibility, and where Catholics are concerned, gives rea- 
son to pause before any decision to deny ecclesiastical burial. 

The awful destruction made possible by the discovery of nuclear energy 
has understandably weakened the will to war among the nations. Although 
this is in many respects a blessing, it can have the serious disadvantage of 
reinforcing the will to evil as much as it weakens the will to resist it. In an 
article in THEOLOGICAL Stupres, John C. Murray, S.J., warns against 
certain extreme attitudes that would look upon war as either the greatest 
evil or the greatest good in the present world predicament.™ He then lists 
the conditions required for a just war and comments on the relevance of this 
doctrine on war to the present international situation. 

In speaking of the traditional requirement of limitation in reference to 
war, Fr. Murray refers to the oft-quoted statement of Pius XII regarding 
the immorality of the “employment of ... means [which] entails such an 
extension of the evil that it entirely escapes the control of man.”” He com- 
ments that there are no weapons at present that escape the control of man. 
The effects of current nuclear weapons can be accurately measured. In an 
article in Stimmen der Zeit, G. Gundlach, S.J., throws some light on the 
meaning of this statement.® According to Fr. Gundlach the Pontiff was not 
speaking of the controllability of the weapons. He was referring rather to the 
use of these weapons. It was not the uncontrollable weapon that he was con- 
demning but the uncontrolled use of such a weapon, that is, a use which 
would not be aimed at self-defense but annihilation of the enemy. This is 
more consistent with the information about atomic weapons which Fr. 
Murray refers to in the note cited above. Fr. Gundlach concludes that he 
was not setting down any new condition or limit but merely restating the 
traditional doctrine of war. The norm for the use of atomic weapons, then, 
is just like the norm for the use of less destructive weapons; they must be 
subject to the same moral control. 

% E. Robins ef al., “The Communication of the Suicidal Intent,” American Journal of 
Psychiatry 115 (Feb., 1959) 724-33. 

% “Remarks on the Moral Problem of War,’’ THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 20 (Mar., 1959) 


40-61. 
36 “Die Lehre Pius XII. zum Atomkrieg,” Stimmen der Zeit 164 (Apr., 1959) 1-13. 
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Fr. Gundlach goes on to argue that the cause to be defended can be so im- 
portant that the right and duty to defend it is conceivable even if the only 
accomplishment of such a defense were a manifestation of the divine order 
and majesty. Even should the world be destroyed in the process, it would 
not affect the morality of the defense. The world is not eternal and there are 
greater values than the continuation of the world. Moreover, in the event 
that it should be destroyed in a just defense, it would not be the responsi- 
bility of the defender but of the unjust aggressor. 

These are terrifying reflections and certainly no one wishes to see them 
realized. But they do make it imperative that war, especially today, be re- 
garded as the ultima ratio and that all other means of solving international 
differences be exhausted before it be considered. No one was more opposed 
to war than the Pontiff who reiterated the conditions for a just war. 


JUSTICE 


Catholic social theory is wedded to the doctrine of private property. Tra- 
ditionally, the institution of private property has been defended as a social 
requirement to protect human liberty, to provide security for the future, 
and to stimulate initiative and creativity. Edward Duff, S.J., in an excellent 
and optimistic review of the contemporary American scene, finds that the 
regime of private property envisioned by our social theorists does not 
exist.** As for productive enterprise, two-thirds of our economy is run by 
500 corporations. Although these corporations have millions of stock- 
holders, the total number of stockholders in the country still numbers only 
10% of the total population. Moreover, stockholders in the modern corpora- 
tion can hardly be called owners of productive property in the sense in which 
that term is understood by Catholic theorists. Many of them do not even 
have a vote in the company in which they own stock. 

But in spite of the fact that private property seems to be vanishing from 
the scene, Fr. Duff sees no indication that the social benefits identified in 
Scholastic theory with a regime of private property are disappearing. The 
American worker is still free; he has greater security than he had in the good 
old days of farm and famine; and there is no evidence that economic progress 
is slowing down. Fr. Duff suggests that in our present society such economic 
values as job seniority, pension rights, unemployment insurance, etc., may 
serve as a substitute for private property, or at least that the notion of pri- 
vate property can be extended to include them. 

Personally, I am not so sure that we have drifted as far away from private 
ownership as the facts which Fr. Duff presents would seem to indicate. I 


3% “Property in the American Environment,” Social Order 9 (Jan., 1959) 1-31. 
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do not think that the concept of private ownership calls for a completely 
atomized type of ownership. It seems to me that it is entirely consistent 
with a type of corporate ownership. In fact, this type of ownership seems an 
obvious necessity in a modern industrial society, and without it we would 
be forced to retire to a much simpler life or else be willing to surrender all 
heavy industry to public ownership. It is quite true that the stockholder in 
a large corporation today is not in a position to really exercise ownership 
rights, but I do not think that this privation is a necessary part of corporate 
ownership, nor one about which we can be complacent. It is an evil that 
should be corrected. 

Whatever may be said for the need of refining or extending our notion of 
private property to fit contemporary facts, the Scholastic notions of justice 
and its various species, according to Raymond C. Jankauskas, S.J., need no 
adjustment. In an article in the Review of Social Economy, he subjects the 
notion of social justice to a rather ingenious empirical test, demonstrating 
that even the most modern cases involving economic problems can be 
handled adequately in familiar Scholastic categories.” Unfortunately, I 
found Fr. Jankauskas’ treatment of legal justice a bit ambiguous. Although 
he used the term and was satisfied to identify social justice with it, he 
seemed inclined to reduce it to distributive justice, arguing that St. Thomas 
was satisfied with two kinds of justice, commutative and distributive. 

It is quite true that St. Thomas spoke of only two kinds of particular 
justice; i.e., that justice which looks to what is due an individual, whether 
from the community (distributive justice) or from another individual (com- 
mutative justice). But he also speaks of the virtue of general or legal jus- 
tice, which deals with what is owed to the community and directs the acts 
of other virtues to that goal. He says also that legal justice, besides being 
a general virtue, is also a special virtue, and he illustrates by drawing an 
analogy between legal justice and charity. I would conclude from all this 
that a threefold division of justice is more Thomistic than a twofold division. 

Anyone who has spent some time in Italy as a -esident will appreciate the 
appeal for honesty and trust in buying and selling which Msgr. Donato 
Venditti makes in Palestra del clero.™ He illustrates his appeal with two 
personal experiences. On one occasion he went to a secondhand store to buy 
a piece of furniture. The first price asked for the furniture was 400,000 lire. 
After considerable haggling he got the furniture for 300,000 lire, a price 


* “The Concept of Social Justice: Some Current Applications,” Review of Social Econ- 
omy 17 (Mar., 1959) 34-50. 
* Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 58, a. 7. 
® “Disonesta commerciale,” Palestra del clero 38 (Apr. 15, 1959) 444-45. 
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which he was certain allowed the dealer a good profit. But had he not been 
forewarned about the dealer’s prices, he would have paid the 400,000 lire, 
which would certainly have been an unjust price. On another occasion he 
went to another store to make a purchase. When he gave the proprietor the 
full price asked for the goods the proprietor returned part of it to him. When 
the Monsignor showed surprise, the storekeeper advised him that he always 
has to set his prices higher than they should be because the customers simply 
refuse to buy at the price requested. 

Msgr. Venditti notes the vicious circle in which buyers and sellers are 
caught in such an atmosphere. The buyer does not want to pay the price 
asked for because he presumes that the article is overpriced. On the other 
hand the merchant does not dare to put the real price on his goods because 
the customer simply will not buy at the first price requested. The remedy 
lies, of course, in prices that will be really fixed and just. Once the customer 
realizes that the merchant will not lower his price, no matter how much he 
haggles or how abusive he gets, buying and selling will be carried on in a 
much more businesslike atmosphere and will not be the occasion for the 
quarreling, abusive language, profanity, etc., that characterizes it now. 
However successful Msgr. Venditti’s appeal may be, his experiences may 
help shed some light on moral treatises dealing with buying and selling which 
are written from this background. 

Profiting by the ignorance of the consumer is one way of getting more than 
the just price for one’s wares. Another way is to secure a monopoly in some 
market. Paul Crane investigates the morality of this particular procedure.” 
He argues from the general purpose of monopoly, which he says “‘is to thrust 
the price of an article above that which would prevail in the long run under 
competitive conditions,” that it is contrary to commutative justice. He 
argues that it is also contrary to social justice because it cuts down on pro- 
duction, and therefore on employment, leading to a kind of economic stag- 
nation. Fr. Crane does not exempt labor unions which attempt to gain con- 
trol of the labor supply through the union shop, the closed shop, etc., from 
this judgment. 

Fr. Crane’s judgment of monopoly calls attention to one of the real 
dangers connected with it. The person who gets a monopoly over a market 
can certainly abuse his position and force unjust prices on the consumer by 
creating an artificial scarcity. But while moralists recognize the dangers of 
monopoly, they ordinarily do not consider it “immoral in itself.” A monopoly 
can be a good thing; it can, for instance, protect one against the evils of un- 
bridled competition. The classic example of this is the labor union, which 


“ “The Moral Aspect of Monopoly,”’ Month 207 (Apr., 1959) 230-34. 
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prevents laboring men from undercutting each other in the labor market. 
Also, the monopoly given to an author or an inventor by a copyright or a 
patent protects him against plagiarizing or copying. It would certainly be 
wrong to obtain a monopoly through unjust means, but a competent 
businessman may obtain a monopoly in a market solely as the result of his 
superior ability. It is difficult in economic competition to keep a balance; 
and just as in sports competition, there may be a winner. Unquestionably, 
a manufacturer or merchant is not allowed to charge any price he pleases 
after he obtains a monopoly. Although moralists may dispute his right to 
charge the highest just price in a monopolistic situation, all are agreed that 
he may not go beyond what is just. But granted that it involves no injustice, 
a monopoly (or an oligopoly) cannot be considered immoral. 

Traditional moral theory for the past several centuries has demanded the 
presence of theological fault before an obligation to make restitution for 
unjust damage could be imposed. Henri Renard, S.J., concludes from a 
study of St. Thomas that in his opinion theological fault is required only to 
impose retribution, i.e., punishment.“ It is not required to impose an obliga- 
tion to make restitution. All that is required for this is that there be unjust 
damage, i.e., damage against the wishes of the owner. According to St. 
Thomas, then, although no punishment is due where there is no theological 
fault, there is an obligation to make restitution. 

I am not prepared to agree with Fr. Renard that this is the opinion of St. 
Thomas, although I grant that he does not say explicitly that theological 
fault is required for restitution. Fr. Renard argues from St. Thomas’ position 
that justice looks to objective equality. When damage is done, whether 
deliberate or not, that equality is disturbed and there is injustice. In order 
to remove this injustice, restitution must be made. I would be willing to 
admit that equality is disturbed even without theological fault. But this is 
not precisely the question. Equality is disturbed when a person’s barn is 
struck by lightning or his rabbits devoured by a fox. What distinguishes 
damage by a human person from damage due to other causes is the part 
played by the human will. It is because the human will enters into the dam- 
age that the obligation of restitution arises. Where the will is absent, the 
personal element is removed, and there is no difference between damage 
thus caused by a human being and damage due to natural or nonhuman 
causes. In other words, it is not traceable to human failure and hence cannot 
give rise to an obligation of restitution. The human person can dissociate 
himself from it completely. St. Thomas seems to confirm this when he says 


41“An Approach to the Problem of Restitution,” Modern Schoolman 36 (Jan., 1959) 
77-89. 
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that a man cannot be called unjust by reason of accidental damage of this 
kind.@ 
SACRAMENTS 


The practice of infant baptism is frequently challenged as an invasion of 
the rights of the child. It commits the child for a lifetime toa rigid spiritual 
program at a time when it is impossible to consult his wishes. To justify the 
practice J.-C. Didier in L’A mi du clergé appeals to the solidarity of the human 
race.* The bond between the members of the human race is so close that 
they are often called upon to act for one another. Especially intimate is the 
bond between parents and children. Parents have to think, believe, and act 
for their children. The father believes that food is good for the child and 
gives it to him; he believes that care of health is good for the child and pro- 
vides it; he believes that intellectual and moral instruction is needed and 
inculcates it. And just as he engages the child in the current of material, 
intellectual, and moral existence without consulting his wishes, he must 
also introduce him to the supernatural life even before he is capable of per- 
sonal decision. It is extremely important that the child be endowed with the 
principle of supernatural activity before actual sin begins to take its toll. 
And it would be just as unrealistic to postpone the child’s supernatural in- 
itiation as it would be to make other parental functions wait on the child’s 
personal decision. 

A much more delicate problem is raised when a child is committed to a 
religion without the consent of his parents. This can happen only when a 
child is baptized in danger of death, since it is only under this circumstance 
that the child may be baptized without the knowledge and consent of his 
parents. If the child actually succumbs, no problem arises. But when the 
child survives, hospital personnel, or those responsible for the baptism, are 
concerned about the child’s commitment. What is the obligation to inform 
the parents of the baptism or of the child’s commitment to the Catholic 
faith? What will be the spiritual status of the child when he comes of age? 

In answering these questions in an article in Hospital Progress, I argued 
that it would not be advisable to reveal the baptism to parents who would 
resent it.“ And even in a case where good Protestants would not be averse 


® Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 59, a. 2. Moralists also argue that restitution, although not a 
penalty in the strict sense, has something of the nature of a penalty. It should not be im- 
posed, therefore, where there is no fault. When damage is accidental, no obligation to 
restitution exists. 

*® “Le baptéme est-il une atteinte a la liberté de l’enfant?’”’, L’A mi du clergé 69 (June 18, 
1959) 394-95. 

“ “Questions about Baptism,” Hospital Progress 40 (Apr., 1959) 64-66. 
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to an emergency baptism of this kind performed by a Catholic, it would not 
be prudent to mention any obligation to raise the child a Catholic. Protes- 
tant parents would ordinarily want the child raised in their own sect and 
would not react favorably to any other suggestion. In fact, there would be 
real danger that any suggestion of an obligation to raise the child a Catholic 
would turn them against the Church and make them resent the baptism. 

As for his own personal obligations, if one is considering Church laws 
which bind all the validly baptized, the child baptized by a priest in an 
emergency will be no worse off than a child validly baptized by a Protestant 
minister. Whatever may be said of their theoretical obligations, since both 
are raised outside the Church, both will be in good faith regarding any ec- 
clesiastical obligations. There are, however, certain marriage laws which 
bind those who are baptized in the Catholic Church, e.g., the obligation to 
observe the canonical form. A child baptized by a priest in an emergency 
would be bound by these laws. And if, as an adult, he failed to observe the 
canonical form, his marriage would not be considered valid in the eyes of 
the Church. 

Again, since he would not be conscious of any obligation to these laws, his 
failure to observe them would not be culpable. Nor will the fact that the 
Church does not consider his marriage valid (if he is at all aware of this) 
concern him unless as an adult he becomes interested in the Church. Even 
in that event, his previous baptism will do him no harm and may actually 
work to his advantage. If, for instance, he had become involved in a second 
marriage, the Church could validate it by reason of the invalidity of the 
first marriage. So hospital personnel should never be deterred from baptizing 
infants in danger of death because of anxiety over complications arising 
from the possible survival of such infants. 

The Motu Proprio Sacram communionem allows the bishop to give per- 
mission for evening Masses whenever the good of the faithful (a notable part) 
calls for them. But no provision is made for the private need of either the 
priest or the individual lay person. The Clergy Monthly published an indult 
recently obtained for India which seems to be the first of its kind and allows 
the bishops to give permission for an evening Mass to a priest for his own 
private need. 

The request for the indult originated in a problem which arises frequently 
in missionary countries. It often happens that a priest who cannot say Mass 
in the morning, because he has to make an early departure, cannot say it in 
the evening either, because there is no appreciable number of the laity who 


“ W. Nazareth and J. Sanders, S.J., “Indult for Evening Mass,” Clergy Monthly 23 
(Jan.—Feb., 1959) 28-33. 
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wish Mass at that time. The result is that the more a priest tours his mission, 
the more often is he deprived of Mass. To remedy this situation His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Gracias, requested permission for such priests to say an eve- 
ning Mass and received a favorable response from the Holy Office. Permis- 
sion was given by the Holy Office to the local ordinaries to allow priests (1) 
who do not have time to celebrate in the morning because (2) they have to 
make a genuinely apostolic trip, tosay an evening Mass. Although this need 
arises chiefly in missionary countries, we can hope that eventually any priest 
who is prevented from saying Mass in the morning because of apostolic work 
will be given the same opportunity. 

A more universal problem faced by the priest saying a private Mass is 
the obligation of having a server. Miguel Campo, S.J., presents a brief his- 
torical study of the practice of having a server at Mass.** The so-called pri- 
vate Mass had its origin in the personal devotion of the priest and the faith- 
ful as well as the increase in the number of Masses desired for particular 
intentions, especially for the dead. Another reason was the great number of 
priests in monasteries. This multiplication of private Masses resulted in 
priests saying Mass alone, since many of them celebrated every day, and 
sometimes five and six times a day. This was true as early as the sixth century. 
A reaction set in, however, at the end of the ninth century when the legisla- 
tion demanding the presence of a server (which was finally codified in 
can. 813) originated. 

In dealing with the modern obligation Fr. Campo pays special attention 
to the Instruction of 1949. He argues that the four cases mentioned in the 
Instruction as causes excusing from the obligation are merely illustrative of 
more general principles. He agrees then with Gerald Kelly, S.J., that a seri- 
ous inconvenience (illustrated in the Instruction by the example of the 
plague) excuses one from observing the law. While denying that devotion 
itself is an excusing cause, he admits that the devotion of the priest may be 
such that it would really be a serious inconvenience for him to omit Mass. 
I think that Fr. Campo has presented an eminently reasonable interpretation 
of the law. Those who are acquainted with Fr. Kelly’s article on this subject 
will recognize the similarity of approach.” 

I suppose anyone who has gone through the course in moral theology has 
become entangled in the casuistry connected with the determination of the 
matter for consecration. Attempts to solve the problem of the ciborium left 
off the corporal, or hosts placed on or off the corporal without the knowledge 
of the celebrant, have left many a seminarian with a feeling of frustration. To 


‘6 “F] ministro de la Misa privada,” Estudios eclesidsticos 33 (Jan.—Mar., 1959) 57-76. 
“ Cf. THEoLocicat Stunts 11 (1950) 577-83. 
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solve the speculative doubt about the consecration of such hosts, some 
authors recommend that the young priest make a semel pro semper intention 


to consecrate any hosts brought to the altar to be consecrated at the par- § 


ticular Mass in question. Stefano Tumbas, S.J., in Palestra del clero defends 
the position that this intention fulfils all the requirements of the virtual in- 
tention.* There can be no doubt, then, that it is sufficient for a valid conse- 
cration of such hosts. He sees no difficulty either about the liceity of making 
a general intention of this kind. 

I have never been personally convinced either of the importance of this 


problem or the value of making a semel pro semper intention to solve it. I f 


have questioned a number of priests over a period of years who made one or 


more of these intentions at ordination time. None of them could recall an ff 


occasion when he had to have recourse to such an intention. In fact, many 
of them had forgotten exactly what intention they had made. For my own 
part, I would not feel very secure relying on such a remote intention to guar- 
antee the consecration of a host I did not even know was on (or off) the 
corporal. 

The obligation to confess before receiving Communion is of ecclesiastical 
origin and hence allows for exceptions. One is excused from the law when 
there is need to communicate and there is no reasonable opportunity to 
confess. M. Huftier in L’Ami du clergé and U. Rocco, S.J., in Palesira del 
clero consider the hypothetical case of the religious woman in a small com- 
munity who has committed a serious sin and cannot get to confession.® 
Both refer to a booklet by D. Iorio, La comunione agl’infermi, in which he 
allows an exception for those who live in small communities and cannot omit 
Communion on a feast day without risking their reputations. Fr. Rocco 
also points out that Iorio allows an exception also in a situation where the 
confessor would not be back for several days and the religious would have 
to omit Communion for the same period of time. Briefly, Cardinal Iorio 
does not seem to allow an exception where the religious would have to forego 
Communion on one ordinary day. 

The two authors were both inclined to allow an exception in the case of 
religious in small communities, but neither was willing to admit any rule of 
thumb, e.g., if one’s absence from Communion would be noticed, or if the 
only confessor available was the pastor, etc. Both felt that the individual 
case must be judged cautiously on its own merits. Fr. Rocco admitted the 


* “TIntenzione virtuale nella consecrazione delle particole,”” Palestra del clero 38 (Jan. 
15, 1959) 69-74. 

© L’ Ami du clergé 69 (Feb. 26, 1959) 134-36; Palestra del clero 38 (May 15, 1959) 512-16. 
For a previous round of this same discussion, cf. Fr. Lynch’s June survey, pp. 256-58. 
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necessity of communicating only where absenting one’s self would be 
tantamount to self-accusation. 

Only two questions related to the new Eucharistic legislation are discussed 
in current periodical literature. L. L. McReavy continues his discussion of 
the computation of time holding with the common opinion that it should be 
determined exactly.®° A. Bride discusses the norm for distinguishing between 
liquid and solid foods.*' He casts his own vote for Vermeersch’s norm; 
namely, that the judgment must be based on the condition of the food when 
it enters the mouth. But he does not feel that Cappello’s opinion has been 
outlawed. The solution he gives to the case at hand, which deals with a person 
who must make his Easter duty but has taken a lozenge within the three- 
hour limit, is that it would be better for him to wait until the three-hour 
fast is completed before he receives Communion.* 

In an article on the sacrament of penance, E. Tesson, S.J., reminds both 
priest and penitent of the supernatural nature of the sacrament. The con- 
fessional is not primarily a place one comes to for human consolation. If the 
penitent puts the emphasis solely on this aspect of the sacrament, he runs 
the risk of neglecting the grace of the sacrament. Also, the desire for consola- 
tion is apt to lead to an emphasis on the human qualities of the confessor. 
When the penitent does not get the warm reception and understanding he is 
looking for, but routine, or even brusque, treatment, he is apt to neglect the 
sacrament, thus depriving himself of much needed grace. 

There is a similar danger for the priest. He is liable to limit his view to the 
natural aspects of the confessional. This is why he may find the preliminary 
phases of the sacrament more attractive. It is here that his human accom- 
plishments, his experience, his understanding, his knowledge of psychology, 
etc., will be most useful. Without belittling the importance of this part of 
confessional work, Fr. Tesson insists that the principal function of the con- 
fessor is that of minister of absolution. This reminder is particularly impor- 
tant today when so much emphasis is put on counseling as an efficacious 
means of promoting perfection. 

The security and confidence with which penitents approach sacramental 
confession depends to a large extent on the obligation of the seal. Andrea 
Gennaro, S.D.B., discusses a case involving an engaged couple who go to 


5° Clergy Review 44 (Jan., 1959) 36-37; (May, 1959) 302-4. 

5 [Ami du clergé 69 (Jan. 29, 1959) 76-80. 

®T have already manifested sufficient opposition to the opinion (Cappello’s) that 
distinguishes between solid and liquid food according to its state when swallowed; cf. 
THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 19 (1958) 561-62. 

53 “Grandeurs et servitudes de la confession,’ Christus 6 (Jan., 1959) 84-100. 
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confession on opposite sides of a duplex confessional. After hearing the 
confession of the man, the confessor opened the slide on the other side to 7 


hear the girl. Among other sins she confessed a sin against the sixth com- 
mandment with her fiancé. When asked who this was, she said that he was 
the man whose confession the priest just heard. Whereupon the confessor 
commented that her fiancé mentioned no such sin. He then advised her to 
tell him of his obligation to repeat the sacrilegious confession he had made. 


Fr. Gennaro judges correctly that the confessor did seriously wrong in . 


inquiring after the identity of the accomplice (can. 888, § 2). He also acted 
very imprudently and sinned seriously in revealing his omission to the girl. 
But since he did not reveal any sins confessed, he was not guilty of any direct 
violation of the seal. Fr. Gennaro admits that he was probably guilty of an 
indirect violation, since his conversation with the girl was certainly embar- 
rassing to his previous penitent. Since there is no question here of any kind 
of revelation of confessional matter, I would prefer to consider the con- 
fessor’s fault as that of an illicit use of confessional knowledge, and therefore 
a violation of can. 890, § 1, rather than can. 889, § 1. 

John J. Lynch, S.J., has already called attention to the discussion that is 
going on regarding the nature and purpose of the sacrament of extreme 
unction.®* P. Anciaux in an article in Collectanea Mechliniensia gives a brief 
history of the sacrament, showing the theological development it has under- 
gone.** In the early practice of the Church the accent was on the healing 
powers of the sacrament, whereas systematic theology put the emphasis more 
on the finality of the sacrament. It was the “final” preparation of the soul 
for heaven and its purpose was to heal the soul rather than the body. Fr. 
Anciaux shows how both of these interpretations led to abuses whenever 
they were dissociated and isolated from each other. During the first period, 
the anointing was too often reduced to a quasi-magical remedy to be ad- 
ministered in any ailment. When the other interpretation became wide- 
spread, the sacrament was delayed as long as possible and most Christians 
began to look upon it as a blessing of the dead or dying. Both of these posi- 
tions are extreme and empty the sacrament of all its meaning. 

For a full appreciation of the meaning of the sacrament Fr. Anciaux says 
that one must not single out any one of its various effects but should recog- 
nize their complementarity. He must also understand that the sacrament is 
part of an organic whole, a sacramental economy, and that it cannot be iso- 
lated from that economy. It is truly the sacrament of the sick, but its mean- 


“ Perfice munus 34 (Mar., 1959) 150-51. 


56 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 20 (1959) 260-62. 
8 “T ’Onction des malades,” Collectanea Mechliniensia 44 (Jan., 1959) 7-21. 
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ing will not be understood unless attention is paid to the religious significance 
of sickness, i.e., the relation between sickness and the Christian life, between 
sickness and sin, sickness and death, etc. Victory over sickness in this sense 
does not necessarily signify physical healing. A death accepted in union 
with Christ can be just as much a victory over sickness as physical recovery. 
Anyone who has come into contact with either of the extreme views men- 
tioned by Fr. Anciaux will realize the need of this comprehensive view of 
the sacrament. 


SEX, MARRIAGE, AND POPULATION 


Traditionally, determination of sex has been a simple matter of anatomic 
observation. At times external genitalia that were ambiguous, and even 
misleading, gave rise to doubt or error where no further investigation was 
made, but even in these cases a study of gonadal tissue was sufficient to 
indicate the biological sex of the child. Doubt remained only in cases where 
there was evidence of both ovarian and testicular gonadal tissue, i.e., where 
there was true hermaphroditism. In recent times experiments have shown 
a sex difference in nuclear morphology in the form of a chromatin mass 
which is found much more frequently in cells from anatomical females than 
from males. There is no doubt that this chromatin test, as it is called, will 
prove helpful in making a decision where biological sex is otherwise ambigu- 
ous at birth. 

The curious aspect of these experiments is that anatomically normal 
males have at times shown a chromatin positive test (an indication of female 
nuclear or genetic sex). In an article in the Lancet, K. L. Moore reports that 
of 1,911 anatomically male infants 5 had sex chromatin patterns typical of 
the female.” He regarded these five cases as incidents of female-to-male sex 
reversal in which at some time during early fetal life the anatomic sex began 
to depart from the genetic sex of the fetus. As for the future of such infants, 
he suggests on the basis of other experiments that some of them may develop 
testicular dysfunction (and hence become sterile); others may become 
mentally subnormal. He also foresees the possibility that some of them may 
develop into normal fertile males. Another test is being carried on by Arthur 
G. Steinberg to recognize sex-reversed individuals by screening fathers of 
families composed of large numbers of girls. Genetically female persons 
mated to normal females could be expected to have only female offspring. 

The concluding sentence of the editorial on nuclear sex (genetic) in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association should reassure anyone who 


® “Sex Reversal in Newborn Babies,” Lancet 7066 (Jan. 31, 1959) 217-19. 
® Science 129 (Feb. 13, 1959) 403. 
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fears that the chromatin test will work havoc with our present anatomic 


approach to sex: “The possibility of the existence of fertile sex reversed per- § 


sons serves to stress the fact that the ultimate determination of sex should 


not be based on chromatin patterns alone but on a consideration of the | 


total psychophysical personality.” 

This introduces us to what may be a more serious problem than a dichot- 
omy between nuclear (genetic) sex and anatomical sex: a dichotomy between 
biological and psychological sex. If psychological sex identification were an 


automatic consequence of biological sex, no dichotomy could exist. But it is f 


quite clear that psychological sex identification is, at least to some extent, 
acquired and therefore dependent on education. A dichotomy of this kind 


can arise from a mistake in biological sex identification at birth or it can f 


arise from a perverted education. The Journal of Urology presents a panel 
discussion of problems which arise as the result of ambiguous biological sex, 
e.g., where the external genitalia do not correspond to the sex of the gonads.” 
Where these divergencies are recognized at birth, the only problem to be 
faced is that of biological correction through surgery and/or hormone 
treatment. Unfortunately, cases arise in which no ambiguity is detected at 
birth and a mistake is made in identifying the sex of the child. The panel 
was presented with the case of a four-year-old twin who had been raised as 
a boy because of the male appearance of the external genitalia at birth. 
Examination of the child at four years showed that the internal organs were 
female. At this stage any attempt to correct the situation would be compli- 
cated by the fact that the child had identified itself with the male sex. The 
thinking of the panel seemed to be that a change in psychological sex identi- 
fication becomes increasingly difficult with age and that the best procedure in 
an older child or adolescent would be to try to tailor the genital organs to 
fit its psychological sex. 

I find it difficult to understand how a youngster would be psychologically 
better off if the original error were perpetuated, unless, of course, it would be 
possible to keep him in ignorance of his true biological sex. It seems to me 
that once he was aware of the error, he would always be faced with a conflict. 
No amount of surgery can really solve this conflict, since no amount of 
surgery can effect a biological change in sex. Perpetuating an error of this 
type would obviously make a youngster a canonical misfit as far as marriage 
is concerned. 


® “Nuclear Sex,” Journal of the American Medical Association 170 (June 6, 1959) 
678-79. 

® Raymond G. Bunge, Moderator, “Panel Discussion: Determination of Sex and What 
to Do about It,” Journal of Urology 81 (Jan., 1959) 13-24. 
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Error in psychological sex identification is understandable where there is 
biological confusion. The existence of sex perversions, however, is an indica- 
tion that psychological sex confusion is possible even in cases where biological 
sex is unmistakable. This points up the importance of proper sex identifica- 
tion in the early education of the child. In an article in the Psychological 
Review, David B. Lynn points out that because of the early and intimate 
association of both male and female child with the mother, the male child 
must shift from an original identification with the mother to a masculine 
identification.“ As a result his masculine identification is weak at first but 
is gradually strengthened. The prestige of the male in our culture and the 
privileges of males tend to strengthen this identification. On the other hand, 
because of her early association with the mother, the girl’s identification 
with her own sex is originally stronger. But again, the fact that she is raised 
in a masculine culture tends to have a weakening effect on her identification. 
As a result, while most males will be embarrassed in showing a preference 
for the female role, a larger proportion of females will show preference for 
the male role and adopt certain aspects of this role, e.g., males are normally 
very reluctant to adopt female dress habits whereas females today seem to 
show greater and greater preference for male dress. 

In another article in this same Review, Thomas Colley questions the whole 
theory of identification with the parent of the same sex.” Used in this con- 
nection the term identification seems to suppose the presence of a model 
after whom the child can pattern its behavior. While not underestimating 
the importance of imitation of a model, Colley stresses the role the attitude 
of the parents plays in the child’s psychological sex determination. The 
mother will respond differently to a boy and a girl. The father will also 
differentiate his response. For the child this differential coloring provides 
the first major data for determining his position as a personality. The author 
refers to this difference in attitude as antisexual and prosexual, the antisexual 
attitude being assumed toward the child of the same sex, the prosexual 
attitude toward the child of the opposite sex. The advantage of this theory 
over a theory that makes sex learning depend on identification with a model 
is that it provides for such learning even in the absence, physical or moral, 


% “A Note on Sex Differences in the Development of Masculine and Feminine Identi- 
fication,” Psychological Review 66 (Mar., 1959) 126-35. 

® “Nature and Origin of Psychological Sexual Identity,” Psychological Review 66 (May, 
1959) 165-77. 

®T cannot agree that the parents should “court” the child of the opposite sex, as 
the author seems to recommend, but they should certainly treat boys as boys and girls 
as girls if they expect the children to achieve a healthy sexual identification. 
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of the parent of the same sex. The male child, for instance, gets information [J 


about his own status simply from the attitude of the mother. 


Whatever may be said for these theories, it should be quite patent that in 
order to give proper sex education parents must be thoroughly members of JF 


their sex so that they will provide proper sexual models for their children, 
and they must also accept the biological sex of their children and treat them 


accordingly. Many of the pathological deviations that occur in sex atti- 


tudes can be traced to failures in both of these areas. 

By the time youngsters reach the age of puberty their sex identification 
should be well established. If this identification is normal, they will usually 
begin to manifest an interest in members of the opposite sex. Although this 
interest is limited at this stage to the superficial aspects of the other sex, it 
naturally leads to a desire to associate. In an article in the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, Robert H. Springer, S.J., argues that from a moral stand- 
point such association does not have to look to marriage to be justified.” 
Although the older moralists did not view this social mingling of the sexes 
with favor, I think most American moralists would go along with Fr. 
Springer’s judgment. 

But I do not think that to prove his point it was necessary for Fr. Springer 
to appeal to the danger of abnormality if association with the other sex were 
cut off. The fact that such association is helpful is sufficient to justify it. 
As for the danger of abnormality, I would be more concerned by a lack of 
interest in such association than by a lack of the association itself. I would 
agree, then, with the nameless author who took issue with Fr. Springer that 
a boy with a vocation can forego such association without harm, although I 
have never been convinced that social mingling would do real harm toa 
vocation, except perhaps where a boy had already committed himself to 
seminary life. Since the type of association that high-school adolescents 
engage in today, e.g., dating for parties, dancing, etc., seems to be colored 
by at least the remote intention of following the marriage vocation, it does 
not seem quite in keeping with the life of one who has already publicly com- 
mitted himself to another vocation by entering a minor seminary. 

Besides attempting to justify ordinary mingling between sexes during 
adolescence, Fr. Springer went on to show that there were serious reasons 
apart from the intention of marriage that might justify even a type of 
steady dating. I have to admit that I was not altogether clear regarding the 


* “Adolescent Steady Dating: Is Marriage the Sole Justification?”, Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review 59 (Jan., 1959) 333-38. 

% “Confused Consciences or Confused Confessors?”’, Homiletic and Pastoral Review 59 
(Feb., 1959) 452-56. 
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type of steady dating Fr. Springer was referring to in this section of his 
article. My own reaction to this whole practice, which I am sure Fr. Springer 
shares, is simply to discourage it. Even if one devotes himself to a theoretical 
discussion of reasons that might justify it, a false impression of favoring the 
practice is left. I would prefer to take a completely negative attitude toward 
the practice, without conceding, however, that it constitutes a proximate 
occasion of sin. 

Fr. Springer pointed out wisely in his article that there are other facets 
to the problem of sexual morality among adolescents than that of steady 
dating. One of these is the problem of modern dress. Last year John J. 
Lynch, S.J., took issue with an anonymous article in which the “yardstick” 
approach to modesty was defended.® Misinterpreting Fr. Lynch’s lack of 
enthusiasm for measurements as a measure of tolerance for lax standards, 
the author presents a new defense of the use of measurements.” I am in- 
clined to agree with Fr. Lynch that the solution to current lax standards of 
modesty lies more in cultivating a sense of modesty than in measurements. 
There may be something to be said for the opinion that girls because of their 
inexperience do not appreciate the effect of sexual exposure or emphasis on 
those of the opposite sex, but this can hardly apply to their mothers—or 
especially to their fathers. If the parents are interested in modest dress for 
their children, they will be able to provide adequately without benefit of a 
list of measurements. And if the parents are not interested, I do not think 
that either they or their children will accept outside standards. The chief 
advantage I see to a list of measurements is that it may be of some help to 
fashion designers and storekeepers who do not have standards of their own 
but want to supply those who do. 

On a more theoretical level Juan Rof Carballo inquiries into the extent to 
which sex immorality springs from a desire of sex pleasure. While recog- 
nizing the force of instinctual craving for sex pleasure, he argues that the 
breakdown in sex morality stems more from a disturbance in what he calls 
the anaclitic and diatrophic tendencies of the instinct; that is, the need to 
be loved and the need to love. If one wants to trace the breakdown in sex 
morality to the disintegration of family life, he will find that it is not because 
it removes the training and discipline from the lives of the children, but 
rather because it disturbs their interpersonal relations. Where family life 
is disintegrated, the child’s need to love and to be loved cannot be satisfied 


6 Cf. THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es 19 (June, 1958) 183-87. 

* “Confused Consciences or Confused Confessors?: II,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
59 (Mar., 1959) 519-26. 

® “Ta sexualidad y la perspectiva del amor humano,” Razén y fe 159 (Jan., 1959) 15-32. 
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and it is because this need has not been satisfied that the youngster by way 
of compensation has recourse to sex. I do not think that anyone would want 
to question the merit of this opinion, although it would be a mistake, of 
course, to look upon all sex violations as compensations. 

What does nature demand of males who wish to enter a valid marriage 
union? Canonistsand moralists today set down physical potency as a natural- 
law requisite for a valid marriage contract. In an article in the Jurist, Paul V. 
Harrington shows that opinion was not always unanimous on this point.” 
Some authors, including St. Thomas, held that a person who was impotent 
could contract a valid marriage if the partner was informed and was willing 
to enter into a contract with such a person. These authors held that the 
essence of the marriage contract was the spiritual union, not the physical 
union. Since the time of Sixtus V, however, this opinion has been gradually 
abandoned, and today moralists and canonists consider impotency an in- 
validating impediment from the natural law. 

What constitutes impotency, particularly in the male, is not so easy to 
determine. The status of the vasectomized male has been discussed con- 
siderably over the past two decades. Fr. Harrington allies himself with those 
who hold the more lenient opinion that bilateral vasectomy does not con- 
stitute impotency. In other words, he does not demand for potency a direct 
testicular element in the ejaculation. In fact, he defends even the opinion 
that a castrated male remains potent provided that an erection and a normal 
ejaculation can be sustained by means of hormone injections. 

I have already stated my preference for the more benign view of the 
status of the vasectomized man. The article which John C. Ford, S.J., wrote 
a few years back on this subject presented a very convincing case for this 
opinion.” But I should like to investigate the possibility which Fr. Har- 
rington suggests for the castrated man a little further before casting a vote. 
At present I find it a little more difficult to reconcile this case with the Cum 
frequenter of Sixtus V than that of the vasectomized person, although I am 
certainly in sympathy with any efforts directed at making marriage avail- 
able to these unfortunate people. 

The dispute over the status of the vasectomized man has resulted in the 
past in some hesitancy to allow a man who had undergone such surgery to 
enter marriage. In 1939 the Holy Office ruled that those who had been vas- 


® “The Impediment of Impotency and the Notion of Male Impotence,” Jurist 19 
(Jan., 1959) 29-66; (Apr., 1959) 187-211. For the medical aspects of this problem, cf. 
Charles J. E. Kickham, “The Impediment of Impotency and the Condition of Male Im- 
potence,” Linacre Quarterly 26 (Feb., 1959) 13-22; (May, 1959) 61-73. 

7 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 16 (1955) 533-57. 
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ectomized in Germany under the Hitler regime should not be forbidden to 
marry. Edward F. Regatillo, S.J., now calls attention to a more recent re- 
sponse of the same Congregation.” In a note to the Rota dated Sept. 28, 
1957, the Holy Office ruled as follows: ‘In casu vasectomiae bilateralis 
matrimonium ad normam c. 1068, #2, non esse impediendum.”’ 

Fr. Regatillo notes that this is a general response and not directed at a 
particular situation, as was the previous response to the German bishops. 
There is no need for hesitancy, therefore, in applying it anywhere. He points 
out, too, that the Holy Office makes no distinction between a doubt of fact 
and a doubt of law. Therefore, even if the vasectomy is not reversible, the 
marriage is not to be impeded. In other words, no marriage is to be impeded 
because of bilateral vasectomy. In appealing to can. 1068, § 2, however, the 
Holy Office made it clear that it did not intend to solve the speculative 
problem as to whether vasectomy actually constitutes impotency. This dis- 
pute may continue among canonists and moralists. 

Alarm over the population problem has stimulated a renewed attack on 
the Church’s teaching on contraception. In fact, Richard M. Fagley, who 
seems to be the spokesman for the World Council of Churches on this prob- 
lem, urges in an article in Social Action that the churches of the ecumenical 
movement take a public stand on the subject of family planning.” Since the 
reason he urges this stand is “to establish an effective counterweight to the 
erroneous Roman position at the international level,’ he seems to assume 
that it will favor family planning, by which he means contraception. 

It is not always clear that Mr. Fagley’s primary concern is the population 
problem. In the same article in which he complains of the obstacle which the 
Church puts in the way of solving this problem, he states that there is not 
much difference between the Catholic and the Protestant birth rate. He 
admits also that with the exception of Latin America the Catholic Church 
has little influence in those countries where the population problem is most 
acute. If Mr. Fagley is convinced of the truth of these facts, one wonders how 
valid a reason he has for considering the Church an obstacle to the solution 
of this problem. 

It is extremely important in this whole discussion to distinguish carefully 
between the Church’s attitude toward family planning and her attitude 
toward contraception. Unfortunately, even Catholic authors in the past have 
not always been as precise as they might have been. Alvah W. Sulloway in 
Birth Control and Catholic Doctrine takes advantage of this lack of precision 


1 Sal terrae 47 (May, 1959) 292-95. Fr. Regatillo gives L’Année canonique 5 (Paris, 
1958) 240-41 as his source for the note of the Holy Office. 
“The Population Problem and Family Planning,” Social Action 25 (Dec., 1958) 3-17. 
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and accuses Catholics of a change of doctrine on the subject of family plan- 
ning when the rhythm theory was introduced.” In reply to this charge it can 
be said, first of all, that it was quite natural for these writers to try to off- 
set the appeal of family planning at a time when the only method of accom- 
plishing it without the practice of total abstinence was immoral. And it may 
be that some of these writers were not as precise as they might have been. 
But the popular writings of Catholic authors do not constitute the authori- 
tative teaching of the Church. It is only recently that any authoritative 
statement at all has been made on family planning or limitation. This was 
the recent statement of Pius XII asserting an obligation to have children.” 
Even this obligation, however, was limited to those who make use of the 
marriage right and allowed for exceptions where serious reasons were present. 
Far from changing her teaching on family limitation when the rhythm 
method was introduced, the Church had not even fully formulated it. At any 
rate, it is quite clear today that the Church distinguishes between family 
limitation and contraception. A careful regard for this distinction by Catholic 
writers will go far toward clarifying issues in any discussion of the population 
problem with non-Catholics.”® 

Non-Catholics who do recognize the distinction the Church makes be- 
tween family limitation and contraception find it difficult to understand 
why the Church condemns contraception and allows the practice of rhythm. 
They regard this distinction between methods as quibbling. If the situation 
allows for family limitation, why not use the best and most convenient 
method available? To Catholics, of course, the difference between the licit 
use of rhythm and contraception is the same as the difference between work- 
ing for a living and stealing. Non-Catholics are very sensitive to the evil 
of stealing because of the injury that it causes to others but they fail to 
recognize moral evil outside of this context of injury. Basically, this failure 


7 Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. 

% Address to the Italian Catholic Union of Midwives, Oct. 29, 1951. For a translation 
of this address, cf. Moral Questions A ffecting Married Life (Washington: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference). 

76 For an informative and careful treatment of the population problem from a Catholic 
viewpoint, see the articles by John L. Thomas, S.J., in Social Order 9 (Mar., 1959) pp. 
119-27; (Apr., 1959) 145-57. The only book written on the subject with reference to 
Catholic teaching is Overpopulation by Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D. (Washington: 
Catholic University of America, 1957). Although this is an excellent book in many respects, 
Fr. Zimmerman argues that the use of rhythm would not be allowed as a solution to a 
particular population problem. He is certainly entitled to his opinion, but it should 
not be credited with any more weight than a private opinion deserves. I have expressed 
my own opinion in the last edition of these Notes. 
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is due to that inability to appreciate objective morality to which we have 
already alluded at the beginning of these Notes. 

Reflecting the moral controversy over methods of family limitation is 
the two-pronged research currently going on in the field of medicine to per- 
fect these methods. In the field of contraception the new steroid drugs are 
arousing the greatest interest. An article in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association suggests that these steroids are useful for antifertility 
purposes.”* A test of 715 patients over a total of 3,182 months of therapy 
showed a pregnancy rate of 8.6% as compared with 4% for other contra- 
ceptives. The conclusion would seem to be that while these drugs are useful 
for contraceptive purposes, they are still not as effective as the mechanical 
contraceptive. 

In an article in the American Journal of Psychiatry, Alan F. Guttmacher 
points to certain drawbacks connected with the use of these so-called contra- 
ceptive pills.” The unfavorable side effects, e.g., nausea, headache, irregular 
vaginal bleeding, and loss of libido, tend to make the drugs a less desirable 
contraceptive. Dr. Guttmacher also points out that endocrinologists warn 
against the possible deleterious effects such a potent pituitary inhibitor may 
have on other endocrine functions besides ovulation. His summary state- 
ment reads as follows: “In summary, the pill is a potent contraceptive, its 
side effects and its potential dangers compel one to view its full acceptance 
with caution.” One must infer from this that the perfect contraceptive has 
not yet been found. 

In the same article he calls attention to a chemical substance currently 
being used in experimentation on rats. Conceptions occurred when the 
chemical was being used, but the fertilized eggs never left the fallopian tubes, 
degenerating there. Since it actually destroys the fertilized ovum, this chemi- 
cal is obviously more than a simple contraceptive or sterilizing agent. As 
such, it is also more objectionable. 

Keeping pace with research in the field of contraception is the work now 
going on to detect ovulation and the fertility period. A chemical method for 
detecting ovulation by testing urine samples is described in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association.” Since it is a test that obviously requires 


%E. J. Tyler and H. J. Olson, “Fertility Promoting and Inhibiting Effects of New 
Steroid Hormonal Substances,” Journal of the American Medical Association 169 (Apr. 18, 
1959) 1843-54. 

™ “The Influence of Fertility Control upon Psychiatric Illness,” American Journal of 
Psychiatry 115 (Feb., 1959) 683-91. 

% M. G. Sevag and S. W. Colton, “Simple Chemical Method for the Determination of 
Ovulation in Women,” Journal of the American Medical Association 170 (May 2, 1959) 
13-18. 
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the use of laboratory facilities, it has certain inconveniences and may not be 
easily available to all. For the benefit of those interested in working out their 
periods in circumstances in which other tests are not available, Donald S. 
Murray has devised a formula for determining the day of ovulation for men- 
strual cycles not less than 23 days or more than 34.” The data he has gath- 
ered tends to confirm the conclusion that ovulation takes place between the 
tenth and fifteenth day regardless of the length of the cycle. The use of the 
equation he has worked out indicates that for a 24-day cycle ovulation can 
be expected on day 11.1 whereas in the 32-day cycle it can be expected on 
day 14.® A final contribution to the solution of this problem is an article by 
Joseph B. Doyle and Frank J. Ewers describing the Test-tape method of 
determining cervical glucose (and thus ovulation) with the use of a syringe- 
like instrument devised for inserting the tape. 

It is heartening to see the interest manifested recently in studying licit 
methods of family planning. It gives reason to expect that the hope of Pius 
XII “that science will succeed in providing this licit method with a suf- 
ficiently secure basis’ will eventually be realized. Any success realized in 
making the rhythm method of family planning a secure and convenient 
method will go far not only toward easing the burden of Catholics but also 
in removing one of the current sources of friction with their non-Catholic 
brethren. If the rigorous stand the Church takes against contraception en- 
courages the medical profession to find a method that will be acceptable from 
all angles, it will have accomplished in this area something similar to what 
has been accomplished in regard to therapeutic abortion. 

Before this survey is concluded, mention should be made of an article on 
artificial insemination by Joseph T. Leonard, S.S.J. Fr. Leonard devotes 
himself to a study of the moral species of this particular sin.” Presuming that 
the semen is obtained licitly and inseminated without any venereal reaction, 
there does not seem to be a violation of chastity, if it must be defined as the 
virtue which controls the appetite for sex pleasure. There is no inordinate 
pleasure experienced. Fr. Leonard concludes that the sin pertains to social 
justice since this procedure (as well as other sex sins) is contrary to the 
good of the species. 

There is much to be said for this approach. Personally, I prefer to con- 
sider artificial insemination a violation of chastity, although to do so I 


% “Statistical Method for Determining Ovulation in Women,” #bid., pp. 42-43. 
80 The fraction in day 11.1 is due to the fact that the formula is worked out on a compli- 
cated statistical basis. 
8! “The Fertility Testor,” ibid., pp. 45-46. 
® “Artificial Insemination,” American Ecclesiastical Review 140 (May, 1959) 301-7. 
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have to use a more comprehensive definition of this virtue. If chastity is 
limited to control of the appetite for sex pleasure, it obviously does not apply 
here. I prefer to regard chastity as the virtue which moderates the use of 
the generative faculty. If this definition is used, and it is not without a 
Thomistic foundation, it can include artificial insemination as well as any 
other immoral uses of sex.* If one follows the other classification and con- 
siders artificial insemination a violation of social justice, he has to admit 
that in the ordinary sex violation where inordinate pleasure is certainly ex- 
perienced, there is a double malice, one against chastity and one against 
justice. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


*'V. Vangheluwe has discussed this definition of chastity at length in “De temperantia 
stricte dicta eiusque partibus subjectivis,” Collationes Brugenses 47 (Jan.—Feb., 1951) 38-48. 
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AGAPE DANS LE NOUVEAU TESTAMENT: ANALYSE DES TEXTES 2. By C. 
Spicq, O.P. Etudes bibliques. Paris: Gabalda, 1959. Pp. 407. 3400 fr. 

With commendable dispatch Pére Spicq and his publishers have brought 
out the second volume of his masterful study of agapé in the New Testa- 
ment, and promise the third and final volume of Analyses for October, 1959. 

Vol. 1, it will be recalled (THEoLoGIcAL Stupres 19 [1958] 599 ff.), dealt 
with agapad, agapé, and agapétos in the Synoptics, in James, and in Acts, 
but with agapaé alone in Paul. The volume presently under consideration 
takes up the use of the substantive agapé in the Pauline corpus (arranged, 
as in Vol. 1, chronologically, pp. 9-269). There follows Chapter 4, ‘Con- 
clusion: La morale paulinienne de |’amour,” and a chapter on agapé-agapan 
in the Epistles of Peter and Jude completes the main body of the text. 
Vol. 3 is to be devoted to the analysis of texts in the Pastorals, in Hebrews, 
and in the Johannine writings, with the usual concluding essay based on 
the material presented. 

The substantive agapé, rare in the Synoptics, occurs seventy-five times in 
St. Paul, with a spread that may be described as even: eight times in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, thirty-five times in the so-called Haupibriefe, 
twenty-two times in the captivity Epistles, and ten times in the Pastorals, 
elsewhere defended as authentic by S. 

In view of the frequency of use in a variety of contexts, the nuances and 
connotations of the word are understandably rich. Indeed, agapé may be 
said to be a characteristic of the Pauline vocabulary (it occurs only twice in 
Hebrews), not so much, S. tells us, a borrowing from the tradition of the 
Church, as an adequate expression of the Pauline gospel itself. This last is 
“centered on Christ and His crucifixion. But the death of the Saviour 
reveals the charity of God as well as of His Son. The faithful cling to this 
love and should match it with their love of God and the neighbor. In 
advance of St. John, it was St. Paul who set agapé at the center of Christi- 
anity”’ (p. 9). 

One can in a short review do little more than touch on one or other of the 
scores of texts treated, leaving the individual reader to discover for himself 
the gratifying richness of S.’s treatment. We may, for example, direct at- 
tention to the long section (pp. 53-120) on what the author justly terms the 
most important page in the entire New Testament on the subject of charity: 
1 Cor 12:31—14:1. After the translation of the text (most commonly, 
when the passage is not too long, both Greek text and translation are given), 
S. takes us through a short textual and then literary criticism of the hymn 
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(it is not borrowed from a Jewish or profane source, but does conform to the 
usage of classic rhetoric). A third division of the treatment, exegesis, presents 
a detailed and documented discussion of the entire passage, while the fourth, 
theology, considers in succession the object of charity (God and neighbor, 
with accent on the latter); the nature of charity (not a moral virtue, but a 
religious reality, a divine force); the role and acts of charity (to constitute a 
principle of Christian action and being; various examples of acts in vv. 4-7); 
and charity and the beatific vision (leads to beatitude, where it endures 
eternally). 

Another passage of great doctrinal importance, in this respect com- 
parable to 1 Cor 13, is Eph 3:17-19 (pp. 212-26). Whereas the former places 
greater emphasis on fraternal charity, the agapé of the Ephesian pericope is 
directed uniquely toward God and has only one activity, contemplation. 
In 1 Corinthians there is question of an essential and elementary charity; 
here agapé is a love already strong and steady, the source df a very lofty 
spiritual activity. 

In Chapter 4 S. summarizes his observations on the subject of charity in 
St. Paul under the following subdivisions: charity and eschatology; charity, 
Christ, and God; the Holy Spirit and infused charity; charity and Christian 
life; fraternal charity; and conclusion. In short, St. Paul took from the 
primitive community the notion of charity as constituting, with faith and 
hope, the very essence of Christian life. To this he added the element of 
the connection between charity and the Holy Spirit, the conception of an 
agapé en pneumali, which accounts for the intensely strong and active char- 
acter which the Apostle attributes to charity. It is a charity which is char- 
acterized by superabundance, by victory over evil, by sincerity, and by 
eternal duration. The last paragraph (p. 305) of this chapter is a luminous 
and moving appreciation of agapé as the pearl of the kingdom of heaven. 

In their conception of charity the Epistles of Peter and Jude are shown to 
adhere closely to the point of view, both semantic and theological, of the 
Gospels. Religiously speaking, it is above all fraternal love, in accordance 
with the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, which is urged under the 
title of agapé by these writers. Even though the exterior forms of Christian 
life may change with times and places, charity is of enduring value, and, 
indeed, must be the one care of the faithful in that general cooling of broth- 
erly love marking the approach of the last days. 

There is an appendix on the origin of the triad faith-hope-charity, and 
another on chréstotés (la bénignité). The volume is completed by a table of 
the texts analyzed, by a welcome Index analytique (pp. 394-404), by an 
index of Greek words, and the table of contents. 
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In a word, we have here exemplified again that splendid combination of a 
sharp sense of the precise meaning of words, of careful documentation and 
bibliography, and of theological insight which characterize the writings of 
Pére Spicq and make him one of the most respected workers in the New 
Testament field today. Whether as a separate study of agapé in Paul or asa 
major part of the whole undertaking, this volume must be regarded as 
indispensable. 


West Baden College Joseru J. DeVavtt, S.J. 


PauL_us: Diz THEOLOGIE DES APOSTELS IM LICHTE DER JiDISCHEN 
RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE. By Hans-Joachim Schoeps. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. Pp. xii + 324. Paper DM 28; cloth DM 32.50. 

With this volume Hans-Joachim Schoeps, Professor of History of Re- 
ligions at the University of Erlangen, returns to a subject which, he tells 
us, seriously engaged his attention in his student days and which has been 
in his mind ever since—a study of the theology of Paul in the light of the 
Judaism of his day. 

S., who has previously come in for mixed praise and blame (cf. THEoLOocI- 
CAL StupieEs 16 [1955] 338, n. 8) is the erudite author of Theologie und 
Geschichte des Juden-Christentums (1949) as well as of a number of smaller 
but important publications, and the editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Religions- 
und Geistesgeschichte. 

As an independent non-Christian Religionswissenschaftler, S. finds that 
he can approach the theology of Paul, particularly in the area of the origin 
of his ideas, with vision unimpaired by confessional ties, with the result 
that he is able to pursue “dangerous” lines of thought to the end. On the 
other hand, he observes, his method of approach has the disadvantage that 
it cannot accept the believing attitude of the Apostle, since such would be 
the act of Christian faith. Whereas the Christian theologian can and does 
interpret Paul from the point of view of a faith common to interpreter and 
interpreted alike, the unbelieving or other-believing historian of religion 
must seek his understanding of this great figure on a different level. 

The book is divided into seven chapters. Chap. 1 treats of the present 
interpretations and problems in the study of Paul—the Hellenistic-pagan 
interpretation, the Hellenistic-Jewish interpretation, the Palestinian- 
Jewish interpretation, and the eschatological interpretation. All of these 
attempts have their share in the correct understanding of Paul, although 
his theology is not to be thought of as the mathematical sum of the various 
influences affecting him. Basic to the understanding of the Apostle is, ac- 
cording to S., the realization of the fact that he was a rabbinic exegete. 

Chap. 2 is devoted to a discussion of the position of Paul in the early 
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Christian community. After a brief delineation of the sources from which 
the Apostle’s doctrine is to be drawn (principally Romans, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Philippians, 1 Thessalonians, and Philemon) S. treats in 
order ‘‘Paul and Jesus,” “The Dependence of Paul on the Community- 
Theology,” “Paul and the Primitive Community,” and “Paul and the 
Judaizers.” 

With these necessary propaedeutics out of the way, S. settles down in 
chaps. 3, 4, 5, and 6 to the more systematic presentation of his material on 
the origin of the chief points of Pauline theology: the eschatology, the 
soteriology, the teaching on the Law, and the salvation-history conception 
of the Apostle Paul. 

Just at a time when Messianic expectations were strong, the Pharisee 
Saul of Tarsus concluded from his road-to-Damascus experience that the 
traditional Jewish eschatology was to be corrected by the recognition of 
the fact that with the resurrection of Christ the days of the Messiah had 
arrived and that the Second Coming of the Lord was close at hand. Measures 
taken by Paul from that point on, from the establishment of the eschatologi- 
cal sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist to the setting up of a tem- 
porary organization, were regarded by the Apostle as merely interim. These 
temporary measures became permanent with the gradual realization of the 
postponement of the Parousia. From the point of view of his Jewish con- 
temporaries Paul’s estimate of the situation was erroneous, and his in- 
sistence that the world had now entered the post-Messianic stage was a 
plain mistake. 

Soteriologically speaking, Paul combined various elements of Judaism 
with a pagan son-of-god myth to present a Saviour who was well beyond the 
Jewish concept of the Messiah. Such a Saviour-Messiah was not possible 
even in Hellenistic Judaism. In a sense, concludes S., the Pauline belief 
that the time of salvation was at hand was the genesis of the Saviour- 
notion. 

Of the Law Paul saw always and only the ethico-normative side, with no 
understanding or appreciation of the sacramental significance of the ritual 
and ceremonial aspects. The resulting misunderstanding and misinterpreta- 
tion produced a caricature of the Law that placed the Apostle definitively 
outside the main stream of Judaism. 

For God’s choice of Israel Paul substituted the belief in Christ and the 
call of the Gentiles. In his Rom. 9-11 development of Heilsgeschichte he 
went, again, beyond the possibilities of a then still expandable Judaism. 
In so doing he had to face the anomalous situation (as did John and the 
author of Hebrews) of the chosen Messianic people rejecting his Messiah. 

A final chapter ties together the more important conclusions, sketches 
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the interpretations of Paul through the centuries, and concludes with a 
section on the Apostle’s critique of the Law as a problem within Judaism 
itself. 

This necessarily jejune presentation of S.’s main points may give rise to 
the impression that the book is a one-sided attack on the Apostle and his 
doctrine. Indeed, it is just such an impression that the author seeks to fore- 
stall when, in his Vorwort, he asks his readers not to take umbrage, but to 
recall “dass der Religionswissenschaftler, der den Apostel von den beson- 
deren Problemstellungen der jiidischen Religionsgeschichte her verstehen 
will, gerade dort wird von Missverstaindnissen sprechen miissen, wo der 
christliche Theologe géttliche Fiihrung sieht, durch die Saulus eben Paulus 
wurde, d.h. nach christlichem Glauben real umgewendet worden ist zu 
einer neuen Kreature. Diese beiden Sichten kénnen nicht zu einer Deckung 
kommen” (p. vi). 

Obviously, many will disagree in general and in detail with the author’s 
position, but one can learn a great deal from him and the stimulation to 
greater efforts to grasp as fully as may be the many-sided genius of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles is marked. 

The production of the book is up to the high standard one has come to 
expect from this reputable house. 


West Baden College Josep J. DeVAUvtrT, S.J. 


JUGEMENT PRATIQUE ET JUGEMENT SPECULATIF CHEZ L’ECRIVAIN INSPIRE. 
By Albert Desroches. Ottawa: Editions de L’Université d’Ottawa, 1958. 
Pp. 148. $4.00. 

This compact study of the operation of a sacred writer’s inspired judg- 
ment is divided into two parts: historical (pp. 17-82) and philosophical 
(pp. 85-143). In his historical conspectus, the author arrives at the following 
conclusions: (1) Some early Fathers (e.g., Chrysostom) tended to emphasize 
the divine element in the production of the inspired book, while others 
(e.g., Jerome and Augustine) placed more in relief the human element 
(p. 20). (2) The Scholastics, especially St. Thomas, went to the heart of the 
matter with their concept of the instrumental causality of the prophet 
(p. 25). (3) In the sixteenth century, Bafiez placed too much emphasis on 
God’s causality, Lessius too little. In stressing the role of the speculative 
judgment, Franzelin’s famous distinction between the formal and material 
element in the Bible prompted the reaction which overemphasized the role 
of the practical judgment (p. 62). (4) Lagrange proposed a now widely 
accepted solution in terms of the principles of St. Thomas: both God and 
man are total causes of the inspired book; God as a primary principal cause, 
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man as an instrumental cause (p. 69). (5) In our own decade, Benoit has 
restored to its proper place the role of the practical judgment, which had 
suffered much in the more recent discussions (p. 75). 

D. makes his original contribution in his philosophical analysis of the 
very nature of the speculative and practical, of authorship, and of the 
precise function of the judgment in an inspired author. He expresses his 
dissatisfaction with all the notions of the speculative and practical judg- 
ment proposed by biblical scholars in their discussions on inspiration. He 
rightly labels these notions as too summary and reminds us that we have 
nothing to fear from philosophical precision (p. 79). 

D. introduces this precision as follows: he places between a purely specu- 
lative and a practical judgment a third judgment which is speculative for- 
maliter and practical secundum quid. This middle judgment D. calls specu- 
lativo-practical. It bears formally upon the possibility of a means achieving 
an end intended. To the author, the important thing is that this is specula- 
tive formaliter, and we ought no longer to speak of a purely practical judg- 
ment on the part of the sacred writer. 

The point at issue is highly technical. This reviewer would like to see a 
clearer presentation of the nature of the speculative and practical, particu- 
larly with respect to the various ways these may be considered. But he 
welcomes this significant contribution to a very current problem. He 
thoroughly agrees with the author that we have nothing to fear from greater 
philosophical precision in the matter. 


Providence College Tuomas Aguinas CoLtins, O.P. 


EVANGELISCHES KIRCHENLEXIKON: KIRCHLICH-THEOLOGISCHES HAND- 
WORTERBUCH. Fascicles 28-40. Edited by H. Brunotte and O. Weber. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1958-59. DM 9.60. 

In the year that has passed since I reviewed the last parts of this work to 
appear (THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 19 [1958] 261-63), thirteen new fascicles 
(fasc. 28: “Pachelbel” to fasc. 40: “Zwélfpropheten’’), containing 1954 
columns, have been published. The Evangelisches Kirchenlexikon is now 
complete, and my previous judgment that the articles are “up to date, 
pointed, and systematically presented” requires no alteration. I should 
like to note further that the editors have faithfully abided by their resolve 
“that the work will not be one-sided in partisan fashion.” 

Twenty-two columns (cols. 31-52) of fascicles 28-29 are devoted to one 
of the longest articles in the work, “‘Papst,” ““Papsttum,” which is divided 
into four parts: the Catholic teaching on the papacy, the history of the 
papacy, a discussion of the names of the popes, and a catalogue of the popes. 
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The first part of this series, ‘“Rémisch-katholische Lehre” (cols. 31-33) 
by K. G. Steck, a summary of the Catholic teaching on the papacy, critically 
develops the proposition that “the pope is the successor of St. Peter, the 
vicar of Christ and the visible head of the Church,” but without the neces- 
sary emphasis on the fact that the Catholic dogma of the papacy is rooted 
not so much in argumentation from isolated texts or historical fragments 
as in the continuity of Christian tradition. The author’s sympathy with 
F. Loof’s remark on the essence of papal infallibility: “Eine korrigible In- 
fallibilitit—das ist der Zauberstab, den das Vaticanum dem Papst als 


Kommandostab in die Hand gegeben hat,” seems uncalled for in a scholarly ff 


article. The second part, “Geschichte des Papsttums” (cols. 33-47) by 
C. Andresen, is an outline of papal history which, considering the vast 
subject matter and the limitations on space, has been very well executed. 
Without discussing the details of this article, I would like to offer a general 
criticism of the underlying method. To write the history of the papacy from 
the viewpoint of the relations between Church and State is to risk pre- 
senting an incomplete picture of the papacy, whose history is deeply rooted 
in the civilization and culture of the Western World. And even when the 
problem of Church and State is used as a focal point of Church history, 
the question can be asked—and at least partially answered, inasmuch as it 
touches the historical order—whether the ultimate source of much of the 
discord in medieval Christendom was traceable to imperium, to the German 
emperors enslaving the Church, or to sacerdotium, to the popes seeking its 
freedom from the Empire. The problem of Emperor against Pope was not 
really a problem of imperial against clerical (col. 38). It was something 
grander, more significant and influential. It was an heroic attempt to dis- 
cover and restore within the framework of the new Christendom the correct 
proportion between Pope and Emperor, to create the harmony between 
the two powers, sacred and profane, necessary for the life of the respublica 
christiana. 

At the beginning of his article (col. 34) C. Andresen refers, without ex- 
plicit identification, to an episcopal list, dating from the second half of the 
second century, which does not mention Peter as the founder of the Church 
of Rome. No reference is made, however, to Irenaeus’ list of the bishops 
of Rome (Contra haereses 3, 3, 3) which clearly supposes that the episcopal 
succession in the Roman Church is traceable to Peter and Paul, its founders. 
The statement that the decrees of the Council of Constance (1414-18) 
under Baldassare Cossa (Antipope John XXIII) theoretically broke the 
supremacy of the pope in the Church, is an exaggeration which is refuted 
by the subsequent history of the papacy At the Council of Florence (1439), 
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less than a generation after Constance, the supremacy and primacy of the 
Roman Pontiff over the whole Church were explicitly defined. In recounting 
the history of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century papacy, A. remarks 
that many popes were convinced that the Jesuits had lost their former 
religious strength through worldliness and their lax moral theology. The 
author should have noted that much of the virulent anti-Jesuit propaganda 
of the period in question was rooted in the malicious writings and whisperings 
of their bitter enemies, the Jansenists. The great missionary activity of 
the Society of Jesus at this time, its great saints and scholars argue against 
decadence of religious spirit. And, this “lax moral theology,” if correctly 
understood, becomes nothing more than a defense of human liberty of 
conscience and action. 

The article on “Staat und Kirche” (fasc. 36-37, cols. 1113-23) by S. 
Reicke, while commendable in many respects, throws no significant light 
on the medieval problem and treats the modern aspects of the question as 
if no advance had been made since Bellarmine’s time. A careful inspection 
of the long bibliography which he has appended to his article betrays a 
lack of familiarity with certain recent American trends. “Syllabus” (fasc. 
36-37, cols. 1237-38) by K. Nitzschke, “Toleranz’”’ (fasc. 38-39, cols. 
1458-61) by E. G. Riisch, “Vatikanum” (fasc. 40, cols. 1613-17) by K. G. 
Steck, and “Ultramontanismus” (fasc. 39-40, cols. 1536-39) by F. Heyer 
form an interesting group of studies on modern Church history. It is im- 
possible here to comment on all of them, but I feel obliged to indicate to 
our readers that the explanation of Ultramontanism taken from F. X. 
Kraus and P. V. Hoensbroech and reproduced here by F. Heyer is such that 
no one will care to take it seriously. It sounds as if it came direct from the 
pen of the author of Janus. 

In conclusion I would like to call attention to some other important 
articles which are found in these fascicles: “Qumran” (fasc. 30-31, cols. 
420-30) by C. H. Hunzinger; “Paulus” (fasc. 28-29, cols. 92-104) by 
K. Nitzschke; ‘“Schépfung” (fasc. 34-35, cols. 831-39) by E. Kinder; 
“Schriftbeweis” (fasc. 34-35, cols. 846-51) by G. Bauer; ‘“Protestantis- 
mus” (fasc. 30-31, cols. 358-72) by A. Brandenburg; and “Reformation” 
(fasc. 31-32, cols. 486-528) by different historians and theologians. 


Woodstock College Rosert E. McNALLy, S.J. 
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THE HistTorRIcAL AND MystTIcAL CHrist; CurisT IN His SACRAMENTS. 
Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by Angeline Bouchard. Theology 
Library 5 and 6. Chicago: Fides, 1958. Pp. xviii + 502. $7.50. Pp. xv + 
466. $5.95. 

The introduction to Volume 5 of the Theology Library states that “our 
purpose is to introduce beginners or more advanced students to traditional 
theology.” The two volumes under consideration here are by no means 
for beginners and their contents include a great deal that is far from “‘tra- 
ditional.” It is hard to determine what audience the compilers had in mind. 
By no standard could these books be called textbooks, yet they contain 
much that is of a straight technical presentation. There are surprising 
omissions (the impeccability of Christ, to note one), and there are long 
essays which belong in the class of speculation. If the objective was to 
stimulate the beginner toward questions of an abstruse nature, we would 
feel that the tone is too sophisticated for the novice. Today we see altogether 
too much of this style of teaching for collegians: young men are thrown 
right into the midst of discussion that is quite advanced for them. The 
results are not good for their formation because they lack the maturity to 
weigh the implications of what is served to them, while at the same time 
they are not encouraged to cultivate the humility needed to accept their 
limitations. 

Older students may find matter that is provocative as well as enlightening, 
but they will be forced to do some careful screening to decide what is “tradi- 
tional” and what is novel. Often there are simply no guideposts by way of 
clear transitions to indicate the precise point where defined doctrine ends 
and speculation begins. The bibliography attached to each chapter likewise 
keeps hidden the distinguishing mark of what is a matter of orthodox 
teaching and what is an excursion into the realm of “higher” discussion. 
Here, too, omissions create wonderment: why, for example, are Lombardi’s 
writings on the salvation of the unbeliever ignored, those of Billot, and for 
more recent work in English, that of Bernard Leeming on the sacraments 
in general? 

One can understand the editor’s attachment to the method and order of 
treatment of St. Thomas, but it is definitely misleading to leave the im- 
pression that tradition finds in him a termination or repository. It is rather 
cavalier treatment of a great theologian and one whose adherents today 
occupy an honored place in the Church to say: “After St. Thomas, the only 
name to remember is that of Duns Scotus. And even the originality of the 
‘subtle doctor’ often consists in misconstruing the theses of St. Thomas” 
(Vol. 5, p. 164). The recurrence of such offhand comments does little to 
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increase respect for objectivity and leaves a strong impression of bias. St. 
Thomas is an illustrious witness to tradition. He is not the magisterium. 

Again we meet a pronouncement such as that on p. 173: “we have turned 
for inspiration to the theology of St. Thomas as presented in his ‘Tertia 
Pars’. For this theology, as we see it, is the most rigorous, the most faithful 
to Tradition and to Scripture, and the one that best expresses the teaching 
of the Magisterium.” Needless to say, this elegant statement forces the 
authors to a quick double-take when the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is reached. 

A commendable feature of this Library and one which has often been 
sought for by college professors of theology is that of a historical introduc- 
tion for each part. Points of doctrine are provided a proper setting where 
the reader may acquire an insight into their development. 

Unfortunately for a reviewer’s impression, he is confronted with the 
chapter on the “Mystery of the Incarnation” first of all. Unlike most of the 
other chapters, this one lacks organization, plunges into abstract topics 
with scarcely any introduction or assistance for the “beginner,” switches 
from treatment of the principle of individuation, essence and existence, 
and intricate spurts of reasoning expressed in Scholastic Latin to a burst of 
rhetoric from the pastoral letters of Cardinal Suhard. 

On top of this the presentation is extremely condensed. Many sentences 
are so tightly-packed, so compendious, as to demand very careful analysis. 
On page 89, for instance, occurs this sentence, speaking of the two wills in 
Christ: “Christ, like every other man, possessed not only a rational appetite 
(will), but also a sensible appetite whose spontaneous movement could 
tend toward things that were not in accord with God’s will.” A check-back 
on the original French assures us that the translation is accurate. But spon- 
taneous movements of the sensible appetite are in accord with God’s will, 
to begin with, if one is talking of man in general. Christ, however, was free 
from concupiscence (another truth that is nowhere stated in the chapter), 
so that spontaneous movements that were not becoming or fitting to His 
tole of Redeemer had no place in Him. The entire paragraph is so com- 
pressed as to be either false or misleading. 

Literal translations of Latin stereotyped expressions become jarring in 
English, like “capital grace”’ for gratia capitis. Sandwiched in among casual 
obiter dicta, these neologisms are distracting, to say the least. Again, 
works on the Incarnation ordinarily speak of the knowledge of Christ under 
three headings, knowledge derived from the beatific vision, infused know- 
ledge, and experimental knowledge. To insert “innate knowledge” is to 
borrow a philosophical notion of St. Thomas that is not universally nor 
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unqualifiedly accepted by psychologists. Or, to compare the development 
of doctrine in the Church to a scientist who “discovers” the solution to 
some problem in his sleep (p. 263) is a form of whimsical editorializing that 
is out of keeping with the stated purpose of the book. They may well have a 
place in the obiter dicta of a professor on the lecture platform, but in a 
work of this kind they become distracting. 

Because the English edition has supplied fairly recent references, we might 
be led to expect that the Encyclical of Pope Pius XII on the Sacred Heart, 
Haurietis aquas, would be noted, especially to fill out the statement on p. 
108 on this “twofold love.” The great stress placed by the Pontiff on the 
“threefold love” of God for man ought not be omitted. 

The erudition found in these volumes is enormous. It is particularly 
impressive in the treatment of the sacraments. It fails to appear in that on 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. In fact, references to mag- 
isterial teaching of popes and councils seem to be outbalanced by historical 
and scriptural background. This unevenness of treatment inclines us to 
believe that the Library is really a work that is of value chiefly for the 
specialist. 


Fordham University Puitip S. Hur ey, S.J. 


Marian Stupies 10. Paterson, N.J.: Mariological Society of America, 
1959. Pp. 197. $2.50. 

This most recent volume of Marian Studies is concerned entirely with the 
question of the fundamental principle of Mariology. Fr. Paul Mahoney, 
O.P., treated of the nature, derivation, and function of Mariological prin- 
ciples. The statements of the magisterium relative to the fundamental 
principle were investigated by Fr. Wm. Hogan, while Fr. E. O’Connor, 
C.S.C., presented the thinking of the Scholastics on the question. Fr. 
Michael Griffin, O.C.D., spoke of the divine motherhood as the funda- 
mental principle. Finally, Fr. Mark Dorenkemper, C.SS.P., treated the 
subsidiary principles of Mariology. 

The general trend of thought, as shown by nearly all the speakers, was to 
consider that the divine motherhood is the fundamental principle. How- 
ever, they did not consider the divine motherhood in a narrow sense, as a 
principle from which all the other privileges of our Lady can be deduced 
in an a priori manner. Rather, they hold, the divine motherhood is to be 
considered in the light of the positive will of God, as shown through revela- 
tion as interpreted by the magisterium. In adopting this sound approach, 
the authors seem to have been influenced by the outstanding article on the 
same subject by Fr. Cyril Vollert, S.J., in the second volume of the new 
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Mariology now being edited by Fr. Juniper Carol, O.F.M., distinguished 
founder of the Mariological Society. 


Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa Wa. G. Most 


LE SACRAMENTAIRE GELASIEN: Vaticanus Reginensis 316: SACRAMENTAIRE 
PRESBYTERAL EN USAGE DANS LES TITRES ROMAINS AU VII®° SIECLE. By 
Antoine Chavasse. Tournai: Desclée, 1958. Pp. 816. 

“The present work has for its object to show where, when, how, and by 
whom the Gelasian [Sacramentary] was compiled” (Inirod., p. xxix). It 
essays to recast much Mass history. 

A codex of the Vatican Library, Reginensis 316, has been known in recent 
centuries as “The Gelasian Sacramentary,” as traditionally linked some- 
how with Pope Gelasius I (492-96). The manuscript itself was written in 
the Paris area, between 750 and 800, but deriving from materials, Roman 
in the main, and thought to be of very ancient origin. Reg. 316 is made up 
of three books, and is often called the Old Gelasian, to mark it off from an 
eighth-century Gelasian, of French origin, where everything is arranged 
into one book. 

Since Charlemagne’s time liturgists have spoken of a codex Gelasianus 
as an accepted fact. When Reg. 316 turned up as a codex of singular interest, 
savants like Morin (1651) and Cardinal Bona (1671) were prone to see in 
it a chance survival of Gelasius’ work. Tommasi in 1681 published it, 
giving in the preface his reasons for connecting it with Gelasius; in Muratori’s 
Liturgia Romana vetus (1748) it is styled “Sacramentarium Gelasianum . . . a 
Sancto Gelasio Papa, uti videtur, concinnatus.’”’ No one would now sub- 
scribe to that “videtur” for the hook as a whole, but the antiquity of much 
in the book cannot be written off. 

Calendar considerations made Duchesne sure (1889): “We cannot there- 
fore determine within a century (628-731) the date of the Roman original 
of our Sacramentary.” Duchesne was for minimizing the Roman core of 
the work. Bishop, Wilmart, and others, while willing to admit the presence 
of non-Roman materials in the work as found, have contended that we have 
here an “official” Sacramentary in use in the Roman churches, and destined 
itself to be shortly set aside by the reform carried through by Pope Gregory 
I (590-604). 

In 1929 the late Msgr. Andrieu brilliantly proved that, at Rome, Gelasian 
books existed side by side with others, even into the eighth century. No 
one has heretofore advanced the view that Reg. 316 is a priest’s book, in 
clearcut distinction from the pope’s book, used at the stations. The books 
that turn up later are papal manuals. 
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Prof. Chavasse, formerly of Lyons, now of Strasbourg, set himself the 
task some years back of subjecting Reg. 316 to a line-by-line scrutiny with 
every possible liturgical and cultural searchlight. Over the years 1948-53 
he published many lengthy articles, bearing in one way or another on the 
Gelasian. He brilliantly established the authorship of whole blocks of Masses 
now found in the Leonine Sacramentary, no less than eighteen coming from 
the pen of Gelasius. The former studies and various others here combine in 
a gigantic “do-or-die” endeavor to establish that Reg. 316 is a priest’s 
manual, of slow and gradual growth over a longish period. In use in the 
seventh century in Roman titular churches, it was first adapted to fill the 
needs of a monastic community, and, taken overseas, it was there enriched 
again to make it serviceable at episcopal functions. 

This is not an easy book to follow. With its endless tables and cross 
references, it is hard to see through it—or around it. After one study had 
been published, Abbot Capelle said of it at Oxford and Cambridge: “‘. . . reste 
évidemment ¢a et 1a fort hypothétique, mais l’ensemble des conclusions 
est solide” (Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. 2 [1951] 135). That will 
doubtless be the final verdict. But with allowances made eventually, the 
Roman functions, as managed by priests in seventh-century Rome, is the 
faraway world disclosed by Reginesis 316. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas GERALD ELLArp, S.J. 


Die MESSE ALS OPFER DER KirRCHE: Die LEHRE FRUHMITTELALTERLICHER 
AUTOREN UBER DAS EUCHARISTISCHE OPFER. By Raphael Schulte, O.S.B. 
Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen 35. Miinster: Aschendorf, 
1959. Pp. xvi + 198. DM 17.80. 

In an age of specialization dominated by the expert, broadly conceived 
large-scale works that cut across many areas of research are rare. S. has 
ventured on such a work: both scope and theme promise that it will be, 
if successful, of great importance. He envisages, eventually, a dogmatico- 
theological treatise on the doctrine that every Mass is offered by the uni- 
versal Church (in its proper and unique unity as Body of Christ, and not 
simply as a community of many men), a theme, clearly, with considerable 
implications for ecclesiology, for the priesthood of the laity, and indeed for 
sacramental theology as a whole. As a preliminary step S. plans a history of 
the doctrine that will, in a series of volumes, investigate when the doctrine 
first explicitly arose, what its precise meaning is in the various writers, and 
what conclusions they rightly or wrongly draw from it. Since J. Betz’s 
Die Eucharistie in der Zeit der griechischen Vater is still incomplete (only 
1/1 [1955] has appeared), S. has decided to bypass the Fathers for the 
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moment, and presents first a study of early medieval writers from Isidore 
(d. 636) to Remigius of Auxerre (d. ca. 908), in three parts: the Spanish 
scene: Isidore, the Mozarabic or “Spanish-Visigothic” liturgy, and writers 
after Isidore; the Anglo-Saxon scene: Bede; the Frankish scene: explana- 
tions of the Mass (early anonymous; Rabanus Maurus and Walafrid 
Strabo; Amalarius and writings influenced by him; Florus of Lyons and 
Remigius) and other Carolingian writings. 

In regard to the literature studied and the data used, S.’s book inevitably 
coincides in large measure with J. Geiselmann’s standard works on early 
medieval Eucharistic doctrine. But G. was concerned almost exclusively 
with the strictly sacramental aspect of the Eucharist: the Real Presence, 
the manner of its effecting, the form and concept of consecration. 
A. Kolping’s articles, “Die aktive Anteil der Glaiibigen an der Darbringung 
des eucharistischen Opfers. Dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchung friihmit- 
telalterlicher Messerklarungen,” Divus Thomas (Freib.) 27 (1949) 369-80; 
28 (1950) 79-110, 147-70, come closer to S.’s subject and are used by him, 
but their focus is not quite the same and they are concerned only with the 
Frankish scene and, as their title indicates, with the explanations of the 
Mass. 

In the main, S.’s study is successful. It proceeds, within each section, in 
two phases. He first looks for direct or indirect affirmations of the role of 
the universal Church in each Mass; but these are few, often indecisive, 
and usually made in passing. This need not surprise us. The liturgical 
movement and the recent emphasis on the Mystical Body have made us 
especially alert to the role of the Church in the sacrifice, after apologetic 
tendencies since Trent had largely obscured the ecclesial dimension of the 
sacrifice and of the sacraments in general. But the impulse given by the 
Tiibingen school in the nineteenth century to a deeper understanding of 
the Christic and ecclesial aspects of the sacraments is only now bearing its 
fruit. What for us is a doctrine and an attitude still to be completely won, 
seems, however, to have been universally accepted in the Early Middle 
Ages, as it had in the Patristic Age. Such unquestioned acceptance would 
account for the few direct affirmations in a literature whose purpose did 
not, in any case, focus attention on this aspect of the Mass. 

That such an acceptance need not be simply presumed shows clearly in 
the second part of S.’s analysis, in which he sets the few direct and indirect 
affirmations within the context of each writer’s views on the Church and 
the sacrifice. Here S.’s investigation is much more fruitful for his purpose; 
even if the arguments for seeing, within this context, the universal Church 
as subject of the sacrificial action are not equally convincing for all the 
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writers discussed, the overall picture does emerge quite clearly. In baldest 
outline the doctrine found throughout the period is as follows. Christ has 
given to the Church the sacrament of His sacrifice, the power to celebrate 
in mysterio His redemptive sacrifice which had itself been the fulfilment of 
humanity’s cultic aspirations. He remains always the one priest in whom all 
others participate in so far as they are members of His Body, His People, 
His Bride. For it is the Church which Christ’s redemptive act primarily 
envisaged, and it is she who is the proper subject of supernatural life and 
activity. It is she who, as corpus Christi sacerdotis, actively shares with 
Christ in the sacramental repetition of His sacrifice and who communicates 
this power in varying degrees to her members. Fundamental to this view is 
the doctrine that the Church, una caro with Christ the Bridegroom, is not a 
community which men gather together to form, but a Body, which under 
the Head and by His power ever anew forms members for itself and com- 
municates to them, according to their place in the Body, the power of 
salvific activity. 

The belief thus sketched was indeed common to the whole period. S. sees 
a confirmation of its character as a truth of faith in its clear presence in 
the Mozarabic liturgy and in the fact that it was a common and unques- 
tioned possession of men otherwise in conflict: for example, Beatus of Lié- 
bana and Heterius of Osma in the adoptionist controvery against Felix of 
Urgel, and, on the Frankish scene, Florus and Agobard, of Lyons, in their 
sharp dissent from Amalarius’ allegorical interpretation of Mass ceremonies. 

If the larger context offered by these writers’ understanding of the Church 
shows convincingly that the universal Church is indeed for them the agent 
in every sacrifice, and gives unexpected depth to this seemingly simple 
affirmation, it also suggests a weakness in S.’s study. He is seeking not 
simply to establish a bare fact but to reach the precise meaning the fact had 
for various writers. This he looks for, and succeeds largely in finding, in the 
context mentioned. Nor can one reasonably expect him to go any farther 
in this direction. The rich view of the Church which he finds is not itself 
the object of any prolonged reflection, and he soon comes up against affirma- 
tions which need reconciliation but which apparently raised no questions 
for these men: thus, for example, Isidore’s synonymous use of “‘we’’ (the 
community actually present at Mass) and “universal Church” (clearly the 
whole world-wide Body of Christ) (p. 36). 

But there is another direction in which all the writings of the time—let us 
limit ourselves for the moment to those of Isidore and Bede, who along with 
the Fathers are a major source for later writers—can and indeed demand to 
be evaluated. Isidore and Bede draw heavily on the Fathers What did they 
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actually know of the Fathers? How do they use them? How much did they 
understand of the full meaning of the phrases and passages they use? It is 
difficult, perhaps often impossible, to do more than establish a source, 
since in writings that are often largely a series of citations and reminiscences 
there is hardly any criterion against which to measure the writer’s under- 
standing of his source. But the problem needs to be faced if such a study as 
S.’s is to be truly a history of doctrine, that is, if it is to show either a de- 
velopment of doctrine or a temporary standstill or even a temporary set- 
back as far as deeper understanding is concerned. S. at one point, apropos 
of Bede (pp. 96-97), shows that he is conscious of the problem, but does not 
seem to think it needs to be faced. Despite all the merits of the work, 
therefore, it is somewhat unfortunate that S. felt justified in waiting for the 
completion of Betz’s work before tackling the Latin Fathers. It is they, of 
course, and especially Augustine, who are the important source of early 
medieval thought. In the precise question of the Church and the Eucharistic 
sacrifice in St. Augustine, new stimulus and insight has recently been given 
by J. Ratzinger’s Volk und Haus Gottes in Augustins Lehre von der Kirche 
(Munich Theological Studies 2/7; 1954), where it is said, in the summary, 
that “Der corpus-Christi-Gedanke ruht auf der christlichen Wirklichkeit 
der opfernden Kirche” (p. 325; italics mine). In the light of this, what is 
the meaning of Isidore’s and Bede’s corpus Christi sacerdotis, so central in 
their view of the Church as S. explains it? 

A second weakness in S.’s study concerns the character of the period he 
is dealing with. Is it as homogeneous in its doctrine as he implies? I do not 
mean to suggest that the doctrine on the Church’s role in the sacrifice was 
in any sense changed or “lost” (any more than it was lost in the time be- 
tween Trent and the liturgical movement). But did it have the same depth 
of meaning for all the writers of the period, and did they draw the right 
conclusions from it? The pertinence of these questions is suggested by Jung- 
mann’s discussion of the changes observable, during this period, in the 
manner in which the Mass was celebrated, in which the prayers were formu- 
lated, etc. (cf. The Mass of the Roman Rite, pp. 74-92; his assertions are 
discussed and documented in detail in Kolping’s articles). The liturgical 
facts noted by Jungmann surely had their theological (not dogmatic) 
counterpart, and the value of S.’s book would have been increased had he 
attempted to chart, at least in broad strokes, the theological development. 

These two weaknesses, if it be not unfair to call them such, leave S.’s 
book nonetheless a valuable one that illuminates a difficult period often 
regarded as barren. It is, in fact, far from barren, as the section on the 
Mozarabic liturgy shows (pp. 54-79; this liturgy admittedly dates for the 
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most part from before Isidore, probably as early as the fifth century). 
Drawing on sources fortunately published (the Liber sacramentorum and 
the Liber ordinum, by Dom M. Férotin, in the Monumenta ecclesiae liturgica 
5 [1904] and 6 [1912]; on the other Mozarabic sources cf. Klaus Gamber, 
Sakramentartypen |Beuroner Texte und Arbeiten 49-50; 1958] pp. 15-18), 
S. gives a glimpse of a liturgy that deserves much attention. Marked by a 
fulness of expression foreign to the more restrained Roman liturgies, and 
unique in its variety not only of prayers and Prefaces but even of formularies 
for the Canon itself, it is rich in material for S.’s theme as also for precisely 
those aspects of the sacraments that are to the fore in present-day discus- 
sion: the Church coming into being and constituted in being by the sacra- 
menta passionis Domini; the Church as recipient of the sacraments; the 
eschatological dimension of sacramental symbolism and sacramental grace; 
the Church as having its consistency through time in and through the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. 

It is to be hoped that S. will carry through this long-range work with the 
same skill and success with which he has begun it. 


Woodstock College MatTTHEW J. O’ConneELL, S.J. 


Dre Lesre BENEDIKTS XII voM INTENSIVEN WACHSTUM DER GOTT- 
ESSCHAU. By Friedrich Wetter. Amnalecta Gregoriana 92, Series Facultatis 
Theologicae, Sectio B, 31. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 
236. L. 2000. 

The lively discussions concerning the beatific vision, which began with 
the sermons and writings of Pope John XXII and ended with the dogmatic 
definition of Pope Benedict XII, are well known, and the interpretation of 
the definition itself, Benedictus Deus (DB 530, 531), presents no special 
difficulty. What had been left undone in this field was to investigate the 
theological content of certain unedited manuscripts which served as pre- 
liminaries to the definition of Benedict XII; above all, there has been a 
need of analyzing the unedited manuscript of Cardinal Fournier, written 
shortly before his election to the papacy as Benedict XII: De statu animarum 
sanctarum ante generale iudicium. This needed work has been accomplished 
in the excellent monograph of Wetter, which is outstanding because of the 
thoroughness of its documentation and the clarity and objectivity of its 
doctrinal interpretation. 

W. studies first the origin, date (1332), and content of this work of Bene- 
dict XII and arrives at an important discovery, namely, the third section of 
the Fourth Treatise (Codex Vat. Lat. 4006, fol. 110va-192rb) of Benedict 
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XII contains the two most important series of auctoritates collected by his 
predecessor John XXII in defense of his doctrine. Until W.’s work, it was 
known that John XXII had composed the two series, but their content was 
not known; Benedict XII transcribed both series very accurately (p. 27). 
W. also discovered that the Fifth and Sixth Treatises of Benedict XII con- 
tain the arguments of the Third and Fourth Sermons of John XXII, whose 
contents, up to now, had been known only through the brief summary of 
Nicholas Minorita (p. 28). With these necessary historical and textual 
preliminaries, W. analyzes the doctrine of Benedict XII concerning the 
intensive increase of the beatific vision after the final judgment. Benedict 
insisted on the concept of man’s complete and consummate happiness and 
stressed that only after the general resurrection will men receive this happi- 
ness (pp. 55 f.). 

The analysis of the texts presented by John XXII (pp. 123-88) forced 
Benedict XII to reflect seriously on the importance of the resurrection for 
man’s complete happiness; the soul does not possess “‘. . . the perfect mode 
of its existence” except when it is reunited to the body (p. 108); the soul has 
a natural desire for this reunion, and the tension caused by separation from 
the body is an impediment to the full concentration of the soul’s faculties 
on the vision of God (p. 109). By being reunited with the body, the soul can 
concentrate more intensely on the vision of God. For this reason, and also 
because God will reveal Himself more completely after the resurrection, 
men will experience an intensive increase in the vision of God after the 
resurrection of their bodies (pp. 95-100, 105-10, 112, 150-68, 182). 

To explain how men will receive their complete happiness only in the 
general resurrection, Benedict XII appeals also to the social aspect of the 
Church, which only after the resurrection will reach its consummation as a 
society of human beings (pp. 186, 231). W. offers a secure basis for deter- 
mining the originality of Benedict XII by comparing his doctrine with 
the teaching of theologians from the twelfth to the fourteenth century 
(pp. 217-33); this comparison also underlines the decisive importance as- 
signed by Benedict XII to the resurrection: “‘. . . totum coniunctum glori- 
ficabitur, gloria quae convenit toti coniuncto” (pp. 170, 175). 

In concluding his exhaustive investigation, W. stresses that if theologians 
attribute only a secondary function to the resurrection in relation to man’s 
definitive happiness, they are not corresponding to the importance given 
to the resurrection by Christian revelation (p. 235). 


Heythrop College, Oxon. Pure J. Donne LLy, S.J. 
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To THE OTHER Towns: A Lire or BLESSED PETER Favre, First Com- 
PANION OF St. IGNATIUS. By William V. Bangert, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1959. Pp. ix + 331. $4.50. 

The author of this book set himself gallantly to a very difficult task, and 
he is to be warmly congratulated for a high measure of achievement. He 
has had no predecessors in America or England and only a few rather 
dreary ones in other countries. The fact is that the son of a Savoy farmer 
who became the first steadfast disciple of St. Ignatius Loyola and helped 
him so much in the foundation and propagation of the Society of Jesus lends 
himself only very grudgingly to biographical treatment. He spent a fifth 
of his forty years in this world tramping the roads of Italy, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal on the pope’s or his order’s business, 
and in the course of those interminable journeyings came into personal 
contact with kings, princes, great ladies, eminent churchmen, and even 
prominent Lutherans such as Bucer. The lordly Archbishop of Mainz, 
Albert of Brandenburg, one of the imperial Electors, took a particular 
fancy to him, and so did the future Philip II of Spain, but the quondam 
shepherd lad of Savoy had no liking for such high company and much 
preferred to work in the shadows, communicating his own spirit of love and 
devotion to individual souls by conversation or the use of his great weapon, 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Ignatius himself bore witness that 
no other of that first generation of Jesuits could equal his persuasiveness 
in this field, and by it he won three of the first ten companions of the Saint: 
Jay, Codure, and Broét. He learned Spanish of a kind and wrote most of 
his letters in that acquired language, which means that they are not exactly 
attractive and only occasionally reveal the beauty of his soul. Favre’s 
fellow countryman, St. Francis de Sales, who revered his memory pro- 
foundly, had his Boswell in the person of Bishop Camus, but there was no 
one to let us eavesdrop on the conversations and holy exhortations of Pierre. 
Witnesses can only speak of the marvelous results which he achieved, and 
that is poor stuff for a biography. B. has left no stone unturned in search 
of the missing Favre, the Favre known only to those who had the privilege 
of his intimacy. He has read widely in several languages, and brings to bear 
real scholarship in his quest. Perhaps it was a sense of frustration at the 
meagreness of results that determined him to be as bright and picturesque 
as possible in describing them, even sometimes to slide into current col- 
loquialisms such as “exams” and “no end.” Favre’s “Huélgome mucho en el 
Senér”’ is rendered “It delighted me no end in the Lord.’”’ And there are 
many irrelevancies in the book, as for instance the long list of the flowers 
which bloomed in the spring in Pierre’s native valley. They really have 
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nothing to do with the case, as sixteenth-century men did not go into ro- 
mantic Wordsworthian ecstasies over flowers or other beautiful things of 
nature. They hardly noticed them, not even the poets. 

If Favre was too elusive and gentle a personality to be caught in the 
meshes of a formal biography, he makes up by himself laying bare his soul 
in the long Memoriale or Diary which he kept for just over a year while in 
Germany, as a record for his own eyes alone of God’s mercies to him and 
his faltering responses. Death came too suddenly for him to have time to 
destroy it, and so we were given “une des plus tendres confessions de lyrisme 
intérieur, que posséde, 4 notre connaissance, la littérature mystique... . 
Aucun livre ne nous donne une impression spirituelle plus vive.”’ So wrote 
André Bellessort, in his time secretary of the Académie francaise, and he was 
surely right, for the Memoriale need not fear comparison with St. Teresa’s 
Vida, nor even, except for style, with the Confessions of St. Augustine. 
But it runs to more than two hundred large printed pages, and consequently 
B. could only give snippets from it here and there. It needs to be read as a 
whole for its tremendous impact to be felt. So read, it reveals in the gentle 
roving Pierre such depths as formal biography could never plumb, and such a 
wealth of humanity and compassionate love for all men as puts this for- 
gotten Beatus on a plane with St. Francis of Assisi. B. has given us the best 
biography to date, so why not crown his good work now with an English 
version, well annotated, of the superlative, unique M emoriale? 


London, England James Broprick, S.J. 


LA COMMUNICATION DE L’ETRE D’APRES S. THOMAS D’AQUIN 2: L’ORDRE 
PHILOSOPHIQUE DE S. THOMAS. By André Hayen, S.J. Paris—Louvain: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1959. Pp. 357. 

This volume and the preceding one are an introduction to Fr. Hayen’s 
philosophy, which will be set forth in the third and fourth volumes. The 
purpose of the introductory volumes, it seems, is to define the relation of 
his philosophy to the philosophia perennis. Taking advantage of the idea of 
intentionality developed in his thesis L’Intentionnel selon s. Thomas, he 
declares the relationship to be one of community of intention. This is the 
relationship that obtains between the philosophy of St. Thomas and that of 
St. Augustine, he thinks, as well as between the earlier and the later phases 
of St. Thomas’ own thinking. The evolution of St. Thomas’ thought, he 
believes, was a matter of closing the gap between expression and intention, 
for in the earlier works there is a noticeable lag of the expression behind the 
intention. The features of the intention which are brought to light in this 
volume and the preceding one are those which are relevant to the problems 
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being discussed by contemporary philosophers, particularly by existen- 
tialists. H. speaks significantly of the need of reflecting in common with 
contemporary thinkers, even with those of the stamp of Jean-Paul Sartre 
(p. 18). 

He agrees with Sartre that it is illogical to assert that man’s essence is 
fixed in advance of his existence unless one posits a divine mind in which 
man’s essence pre-exists in the form of a creative idea (p. 318). Sartre, 
since he denies God’s existence, finds it logical, therefore, to conclude that 
man’s existence is prior to his essence, that his essence is not fixed in ad- 
vance but is something that he decides for himself by his own free choice. 
Since he does not deny God’s existence, H. does not go so far as to say with 
Sartre that existence precedes essence, but he does deny emphatically like 
Fr. Geiger that essence precedes existence. To say otherwise would be to 
say that creation consists of giving existence to an essence instead of pro- 
ducing the whole being, essence and existence, out of nothing. There may be 
some confusion behind this emphasis, though, engendered by Sartre’s 
reduction of the Scholastic to the existentialist distinction of essence and 
existence. Man’s essence in the Scholastic sense is really the source of his 
freedom to choose his essence in the existentialist sense. 

H. believes that the kind of thinking involved in St. Thomas’ teaching 
that God will not annihilate the world, that the world has a certain concrete 
necessity (mecessitas ex suppositione), is an answer to the “angoisse”’ of 
contemporary existentialists like Sartre (p. 137), and that unless one en- 
gages in this kind of thinking and does not limit oneself to the abstract 
consideration of finite things in themselves one will not be able to find any 
final answer (p. 142). Probably what. he has in mind here is the sort of 
anguish that is experienced in Heidegger’s “shouldering of the accident of 
one’s destiny in the facing of death.” The way Sartre defines it, though, 
anguish is more the burden of human freedom than the burden of ontological 
contingency. One suffers anguish from the realization that one cannot be 
relieved of the complete and exclusive responsibility for one’s decisions. 
One of Sartre’s examples is the anguish of a military leader who realizes 
that he must bear the sole responsibility for sending certain of his men to 
their death. 

The relation which H. finds between being and doing in St. Thomas sounds 
like Sartre’s doctrine that there is no reality except in action, that man is 
nothing but what he purposes, that he exists only in so far as he realizes 
himself, that he is therefore nothing else but the sum of his actions, nothing 
else but what his life is, a series of undertakings. Statements in which St. 
Thomas compares being with form instead of action are explained by the 
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lag of expression behind intention. Objections which might have arisen 
from the quarter of St. Thomas’ intellectualism are skilfully precluded by a 
lengthy discussion of the neglected texts in which knowledge is said to issue 
into love and into action. This is “‘le cercle vital de la réflexion thomiste,” 
the dialectic of the life of the spirit, and represents H.’s way of complying 
with “la nécessité d’expliciter aujourd’hui la méthode thomiste en termes 
blondéliens” (p. 183). What H. is saying here, nevertheless, is not that 
volition or action has the primacy over knowledge but that in the act of 
knowing the whole man is engaged. 

Reflection begins for Sartre with the discovery of “existence” in the 
Cartesian “cogito ergo sum,” and it begins for H. with what St. Thomas 
spoke of when he said “‘nullus potest cogitare se non esse cum assensu—in 
hoc enim quod cogitat aliquid percipit se esse” (De veril., q. 10, a. 12, ad 
7m). Sartre’s distinction between the “‘pour-soi” discovered in the cogito 
and the “en-soi” to which it is opposed is parallel, H. thinks, to the distinc- 
tion which he finds in St. Thomas between “‘l’ordre intérieur” and “‘l’ordre 
extérieur” (p. 284). The philosophical order of St. Thomas mentioned in the 
title of this volume turns out to be not a scheme but the intentionality of 
his philosophy. One may question the contemporary relevance which H. 
attributes to some of the features of this intentionality, but one can only 
congratulate him for the way in which he has brought them to light. It is 
easy to preface one’s philosophy with the remark that one is being faithful 
to the spirit rather than to the letter of St. Thomas, but it is not so easy to 
furnish, as H. has done in these first two volumes, a careful definition of that 
spirit. 

University of Notre Dame Joun S. Dunne, C.S.C. 


Gop 1n Mopern Putirosopuy. By James Collins. Chicago: Regnery, 
1959. Pp. xii + 476. $6.50. 

Modern philosophy, be it theistic, pantheistic, or atheistic, has been 
compelled to reserve an important place in its investigations for the ques- 
tion of God. The progressive emancipation of philosophy from its ties to 
theology, which the past five hundred years have witnessed, has enhanced 
rather than decreased the significance which this question has for the 
philosophical thinker. Thus it is that a book devoted entirely to the idea of 
God in its relevance to modern philosophical investigation can fill a felt 
need. Dr. Collins has attempted to fill this need by presenting us with an 
encyclopedic survey of positions on God, from Nicholas of Cusa to con- 
temporary Continental existentialists and American naturalists. 

An adequate survey of this kind cannot, obviously, be a one-man enter- 
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prise, but Dr. Collins makes no pretense to being exhaustive in the treat- 
ment he accords these five centuries of thought. His purpose, rather, is to 
present an accurate, coherent, and sympathetic account of the development 
which thought about God has undergone. The book is extraordinarily 
erudite, not only in its coverage, but also in its documentation and in the 
extended bibliography it provides. That neither the scholar nor the serious 
student can be satisfied with what is to be found in this one volume is no 
reflection on the value of the book; both will find here a series of extremely 
helpful indications for further research and reflection. 

That the method of presentation chosen should be that of survey rather 
than a synthetic development may be due to the inherent difficulty of sucha 
synthesis, or it may be due to the author’s desire that the reader form his 
own synthesis. In any event the result is something slightly less than his- 
torical. There is, it is true, a record of successive positions; there is little 
or nothing, however, of growth. An attempt is made by way of afterthought 
to appreciate the positive contributions of the successive positions, but the 
over-all impression created is that philosophy would be better off if it had 
stayed with the “realistic theism” of St. Thomas Aquinas and its “‘method 
of causal inference.” That the author should have preferred this method 
over that of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. Bonaventure, Pascal, or New- 
man, is, of course, his privilege. It is, however, disconcerting to discover 
that this is considered as ultimately the only sane philosophical approach 
to God, that an “objectivist” metaphysics is the only metaphysics worthy 
of the name. In this connection, too, it is disappointing that contemporary 
approaches to God—whether theistic or atheistic—should be accorded so 
little space, and even more disappointing that Blondel and Bergson should 
not even be named, while Scheler is mentioned in passing but not discussed. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty, however, at least from the historical 
point of view, is that Hegel, after being somewhat facilely and superficially 
interpreted, is then made the whipping boy in all subsequent discussions of 
naturalistic atheism. It is true, of course, that all atheistic criticisms of 
theism should be seen in the concrete contexts of the particular view of God 
against which they are aimed, but it is historically untrue to reduce all 
post-Hegelian naturalism to a rejection of the “Absolute Idea,” thus leaving 
the “causal inference” of “realistic theism” untouched. If the “realist” 
philosopher is to continue assuming that metaphysics is a demonstrative 
science, the contemporary naturalist may well ignore Hegel and still question 
the metaphysical “proofs” for the existence of God. In any event, it is not 
at all obvious that the Christian philosopher should be committed to “a 
theism of efficient causation” (p. 253), which is ultimately based on an 
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“analysis of composite, sensible beings” (p. 394). There are many contem- 
porary thinkers who do not subscribe to this commitment, and they are, 
for all that, neither less Christian nor less philosophical in their thought. 


Fordham University QUENTIN LAvER, S.J. 


DE LA CONNAISSANCE DE Dieu. Recherches de philosophie 3-4. Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1958. Pp. 410. 2700 fr. 

The latest in the new annual series of philosophical essays published by 
the association of professors of philosophy of the Catholic faculties and 
institutes of France, directed by Régis Jolivet, this volume is made up of 
eleven essays, some of considerable length—which is the advantage of this 
type of publication over the ordinary periodical—and two brief chronicles. 
The level is for the most part quite high. The first three, “L’usage théo- 
logique de la notion de causalité,” by J. M. Le Blond, S.J., “Dieu et la 
causalité,” by Gabriel Marcel, and “Pensée scientifique et preuves tradi- 
tionnelles de l’existence de Dieu,” by D. Dubarle, O.P., confront with 
searching honesty and frankness of expression the difficulties besetting the 
typical modern mind in approaching the traditional proofs from reason of 
the existence of God. Thus Marcel pleads for the elimination once and for 
all of the notion of God as cause, in view of the distorting connotations of 
mechanical exteriority which have become so attached to this notion today, 
particularly for the scientific mind. Fr. Le Blond and Fr. Dubarle attempt to 
show how a purified conception of cause and the causal argument can still 
be valid and fruitful. The latter does an extraordinary job of pointing out 
the exact points where the scientific mind finds obstacles to St. Thomas’ 
five ways. Roger Verneaux, in “L’Athéologie mystique de Georges Bataille,” 
gives a truly soul-chilling exposé of the latter’s summa of atheistic mysticism 
in five volumes. The “dark night” both of the senses and of the intellect 
have their perverted counterparts here, the first consisting of the three 
stages of sensual debauch, the sympathetic experience of horror, and the 
total laugh, which dissolves everything in mockery. The same author in 
another piece examines what assistance the testimony of the mystics can 
offer to the philosopher in natural theology, showing how this testimony 
can never be decisive without the support of faith. Guérard des Lauriers, 
0.P., completes the speculative studies by one on the act of the knowledge 
of God as the plenitude of perfection of the human intelligence. The rest of 
the essays are historical, dealing with the knowledge of God in Plotinus 
(J. Trouillard), St. Anselm (P. Rousseau), Hugh of St. Victor (R. Roques), 
Malebranche (M. Guéroult), and Bergson (P. Colin). The latter author also 
analyzes in a chronicle, ‘““Phénomenologie et connaissance de Dieu,” the 
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latest volume of the Encyclopédie francaise on philosophy and religion. The 
whole collection is an unusually valuable one. 


Fordham University W. Norris CrarkE, S.J. 


THE SACRED AND THE PROFANE: THE NATURE OF RELIGION, THE SIc- 
NIFICANCE OF RELIGIOUS MytTH, SYMBOLISM, AND RITUAL WITHIN LIFE AND 
CuLTURE. By Mircea Eliade. Translated by Willard Trask. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1959. 

In his Patterns in Comparative Religion (cf. THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 19 [1958) 
597-98), E. traced the various manifestations or hierophanies of the sacred. 
That might be called the horizontal view of religion. In the present volume 
E. redeems a promise to penetrate more deeply into this problem. Remarking 
that no world is possible without verticality, he proceeds to chart man’s 
attempts at transcendence (p. 129). For religious man sacrality is a full 
manifestation of being. Hierophanies are in reality ontophanies. In fact, 
they reveal to man the nature of an absolute existence, “beyond time and 
invulnerable to becoming” (pp. 155-56). The sacred is believed to have a 
transcendental origin and is accordingly evaluated as a revelation, a “mes- 
sage” from an “other,” transhuman world (p. 202). 

Even phenomenologically, the world is not the same for the religious and 
nonreligious man. For the religious man space is not continuous. There are 
sacred places, centers where sacred events, such as creation, transpired. It is 
there that religious man would remain. He would re-enact these events in 
ritual or liturgy, enshrine them in his myths. Parts of this universe or cosmos 
become symbols that engage the whole man and order his life. And, in turn, 
his own body and its parts become symbols of cosmic events. 

For the religious man lives in an open world—open to communications 
from the gods (pp. 172 ff.). He is trying to ascend and transcend to a trans- 
human plane; and his life and the cosmos have meaning for him. 

Even modern scientific nonreligious man is affected by this religious past. 
Repudiate it he does on the conscious level. Yet even his life is filled with 
private mythologies and superstitions—surrogates for the sacrally real. 
And his existence is a tragic one because it is devoid of sacramental meaning. 
Endless, meaningless cycles replace the events of the “golden times.” 

With the general thesis that religion involves at least transhuman trans- 
cendence, and much more at the archaic levels, there must be complete 
agreement. Primitive man does, too, appreciate the sacramentality of the 
universe in a way that is lost to the modern nonreligious man. This vision 
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may lead to aberrations and tragedies, as in the case of human sacrifice and 
ritual cannibalism. But at its finest it culminates in Ignatian finding of God 
in all things. Everywhere the author sees the continuities and discontinuities 
in religious phenomena. But he never forgets to point out the enormous 
differences. And always for him, Christianity is unique and historical. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Hucu J. Brier, S.J. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE EpisTLEs OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO PHILE- 

won: AN INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARY. By C. F. D. Moule. Cambridge: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 170. Students’ edition, $1.75. 
The last fifty years have seen a considerable shift in emphasis within New 
Testament scholarship. Formerly studies had concentrated on questions of 
authorship, text, and on linguistic and historical problems of the various 
books. In recent years the religious and theological content of the writings 
became of primary interest, and the documents were considered in the 
setting of the life and worship of the early Christian communities. Written 
in that earlier era, the Cambridge Bible for Schools and the Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools and Colleges had become dated. To meet the modern 
needs it was decided not to attempt a mere revision but to produce an en- 
tirely new series with the title The Cambridge Greek New Testament, and the 
present excellent volume by the General Editor is the first to appear. From 
the very outset the theological concern manifests itself. Before considering 
the ordinary questions of introduction (authorship, date, occasion) or the 
text, the reader has a sketch of the religious thought of the two letters. The 
presentation is well done, as are also the various brief treatments in the 
course of the commentary. This reader was impressed by the scientific, yet 
devotional discussions on Paul’s teaching on prayer. M. writes clearly and 
interestingly, and he shows an easy mastery of the entire field. His approach 
is that of an impartial, detached judge, and one or other reader may wish 
that he had taken a more decided stand on this or that disputed question. 
Ordinarily he holds the traditional positions: Paul is the author, Goodspeed’s 
and Knox’s theories are not proved; an Ephesian imprisonment for the writ- 
ing of the letters has not been established. There are five appendices which 
treat the Christian greetings in letters, apostolos, the knowledge of God, 
pléréma, the reflexive pronoun. 

Weston College John J. Collins, S.J. 
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KATHOLISCHE DoGMATIK 4/2: VON DEN LETZTEN DINGEN. By Michael 
Schmaus. 5th augmented and revised ed. Munich: Max Hiiber, 1959, 
Pp. xix + 747. DM 29.80. An increase of 467 pages over the 4th ed. 
(1953) is due to incorporation of large masses of material from S.’s Von den 
letzten Dingen (1948; cf. THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es 13 [1952] 263-66). The stress 
on the historico-temporal character of man and on the kingdom of God, 
fulfilled in and through Christ, as the content and meaning of God’s revela- 
tional activity (pp. 1-113) justifies S. in presenting first general (Second 
Coming, resurrection of dead, judgment, Heavenly City), then individual 
eschatology. The problems of death (immortality vs. Protestant revival 
[Althaus, Barth, Cullmann], in various forms and with appeal to Scripture, 
of thnetopsychism; the ontology, natural and supernatural, and ethos of 
death) receive lengthy treatment (pp. 338-431), as do the various aspects of 
man’s celestial life (pp. 565-690). The whole is a remarkably rich presenta- 
tion of eschatology. 

Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


A Manval or Docmatic THEoLocy. By Ad. Tanquerey. Translated 
from the Latin by Msgr. John Byrnes. 2 vols. New York—Tournai: Desclée, 
1959. Pp. xvi + 436, xv + 462. $9.75. In order to help students in the 
review of their theology and in the preparation of examinations, T. tele- 
scoped his larger three-volume work into a small manual which he entitled 
the Brevior synopsis theologiae dogmaticae. The present volumes, then, area 
“synopsis of a synopsis.” Not only has B. rendered the original Latin into 
remarkably clear English, but he also has made necessary revisions when 
needed ; e.g., in the treatment of the minister of confirmation and the matter 
and form of holy orders. For whom is such a translation intended? Possibly 
for such seminarians as would find T.’s Latin style and vocabulary some 
what difficult (actually, they are very smooth and simple); also the laity, 
especially those in college classes or C.C.D. courses, would profit much from 
this new version. For these latter, however, extensive parallel lectures or 
readings would be necessary for an adequate understanding of the rich 
doctrine treated in such brief form. 

St. John’s Provincial Seminary, Edward J. Hogan, S.S. 

Plymouth, Mich. 


Tue Moratity oF MEDICAL EXPERIMENTATION ON LIvinc HuMAN Sus 
JECTS IN THE LicHT oF RECENT PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS. By John J. 
Shinners. Catholic Univ. of America Studies in Sacred Theology (Second 
Series) 106. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1958 
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Pp. 109. $1.25. In view of the relative paucity of papal pronounce- 
ments on human experimentation, S. might have chosen a more impressive 
title for this doctoral dissertation which, as a compilation of theological, 
legal, and medical opinions on the subject, is not without substantial practi- 
cal value. Its ultimate conclusion (p. 101) is definitely on the conservative 
side; although, if it may be understood sensu aiente, it does leave the door 
open for a more generous estimate of what one may legitimately sacrifice 
or risk by submitting to experimentation for the benefit of others. Theologi- 
cally most puzzling, however, is one bit of speculation consequent upon the 
author’s denial of our right to sacrifice bodily integrity to any notable degree 
for purely altruistic reasons. Instead of a literal right in this regard in accord 
with natural law, S. adduces a “quasi-right,” so explained as to sound sus- 
piciously like a form of epikeia authoritatively invoked by supreme Church 
authority against the letter of contrary natural law. Neither the terminol- 
ogy nor the concept is likely to prove popular with the generality of 
moralists. 
Weston College John J. Lynch, S.J. 


A PRACTICAL FORMULARY IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CODE OF CANON 
Law. By Stanley Pietrzyk. 2nd ed.; Rome: Catholic Book Agency, 1959. 
Pp. xvi + 278. A collection of formulae for more than 150 specific uses 
on the part of chanceries, pastors, and religious superiors. The great ma- 
jority, in fact, envision administrative and judicial acts at the diocesan level 
(appointments, permissions, dispensations, procedure, etc.); for the needs 
of a religious curia the coverage is considerably less extensive. It is not accu- 
tate, by the way, indiscriminately to designate all male religious as ““monks”’ 
(e.g., p. 162). Some matters are rather impractical, not to say quaint: a 
form, for instance, for petitioning the dispensation of a particular parish 
from fast and abstinence on a civil holiday (p. 92), and a set of precepts for 
confessors—including a grave prohibition against hearing the confessions of 
women before dawn or after the evening Angelus (p. 136). One misses other 
models more likely to be useful; e.g., for various absolutions or dispensations 
to be obtained from the S. Penitentiary. A few points have not been brought 
up to date; e.g., the norms for the quinquennial report of religious institutes 
(p. 127), and the sums for alienation (p. 83). The very brief canonical intro- 
ductions to the formulae are so incomplete as to be practically valueless, if 
not dangerous, but many of the forms themselves should be useful, at least 
as a starting point. This necessity of personal adaptation is especially true 
of the suggestion for diocesan faculties (pp. 269 ff.). 

Woodstock College John J. Reed, S.J. 
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THE CANONICO-JURIDICAL STATUS OF A ComMUNIST. By Richard J. 
Murphy, O.M.I. Catholic Univ. of America Canon Law Studies 400. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 187. $2.00. 
The first part of this dissertation, the historical survey, comprises two sec- 
tions: the first on the origins and development of Communism and the 
structure, methods, and extension of the party; the second on the pertinent 
pronouncements of the Holy See up to the present, together with their 
immediate factual background. The second part is a canonical commentary, 
in which the laws of the Code and the replies, etc., of the Holy Office are 
examined in their application to those who profess the materialistic doc- 
trines of Communism, those who belong to the party, and those who favor 
the movement. Certain general questions are asked (whether, for instance, 
membership in the party entails the censure of can. 2335), and particular 
conclusions are drawn relative to reception of sacraments, ecclesiastical 
burial, etc., on the part of each of the three groups. The work is quite un- 
even, in both quantity and quality. A few questions are treated extensively 
(e.g., pp. 85-108; 114-21); others somewhat superficially (e.g., pp. 113-14). 
The penal principle of strict interpretation is not consistently applied (cf., 
e.g., the extension of adherence to a sect, p. 121). The argumentation is not 
always very convincing (e.g., “if the oath of secrecy is inconsequential, then 
secrecy itself is inconsequential” [p. 95]), and the dependence upon secondary 
sources, especially certain doctoral dissertations, is excessive, with the result 
that the state of some major problems is not, I am afraid, substantially 
advanced. It may be questioned, for instance, whether the coverage of the 
literature and arguments for the other side has been sufficient to justify the 
conclusion that there is no serious doubt about the applicability of can. 2335 
to membership in the party. There is no reference at all to Liuzzi’s position 
on the point at issue (De delictis contra auctoritates ecclesiasticas, cann. 2331- 
2340 (Rome, 1942] pp. 99-100). 

Woodstock College John J. Reed, S.J. 


SaInT AUGUSTIN: LE VISAGE DE L’EGLISE. By Hans Urs von Balthasar. 
Translated by Th. Camelot and J. Grumel. Unam sanctam 31. Paris: Edi- 
tions du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 342. 1200 fr. A translation of Das Antlits der 
Kirche (Einsiedeln). In it B. has collected from St. Augustine a great num- 
ber of excerpts, ranging from a few lines to several pages in length. Not a 
formal ecclesiology, it is kerygmatic rather than dogmatic or apologetic, for 
it depicts the Church Augustine preached to his people. The excerpts are 
all from Augustine’s sermons and other “oeuvres préchées” in which, as 
bishop and teacher responding to the needs of his people, he shows them the 
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richness of the Church in its origins, composition, and redemptive role. To 
achieve unity and organization B. has grouped excerpts which touch on the 
same aspect of the Church. The passages thus grouped frame Augustine’s 
living concept of the Church—a Church planned by God in the Old and 
New Covenants, united to Christ and vivified by the Holy Spirit in the work 
of salvation, alive in its sacraments and members, triumphant in its saints 
and martyrs. Spontaneous rather than studied, the passages comprising this 
volume are a rich source of Church-centered ideas, either for spiritual reflec- 
tion or for sermon work, though for the latter use a more complete index 
would be an invaluable aid. 
Woodstock College Theodore T. Taheny, S.J. 


THE LIFE oF SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS: BIOGRAPHICAL DOCUMENTS. 
Translated and edited with an introduction by Kenelm Foster, O.P. Balti- 
more: Helicon Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 172. $5.50. This is not a straight 
biography of St. Thomas, but a selective miscellany taken from the early 
sources for his life—the bulk of Bernard Gui’s life of Thomas, the minutes of 
the first canonization inquiry, relevant sections of the Historia ecclesiastica 
of Tolomeo of Lucca, and selections from several minor sources. The material 
derives directly or indirectly from people who knew Thomas well. It is a 
fine work with an interesting and informative introduction, scholarly notes, 
two appendices, a select bibliography (unfortunately not arranged alpha- 
betically), and a chronology. These charming selections from the early 
sources, presented in a free rendering that is faithful to the original but not 
slavish, succeed in rescuing Thomas from the lengthy shadows cast by the 
fame of his great writings. The contemporaries focus attention on the man, 
the saint, the lover of Christ. They confront the reader with the holiness of 
Thomas, lifting the veil to show us his powerful yet sweet personality, his 
spiritual qualities, his habit of prayer, his devotion to the Mass and the 
Eucharist, the cures worked through his intercession. His intellectual great- 
ness is for them—as indeed it was in truth—an evidence and result of his 
deep absorption in God. It is inaccurate to say (p. 5) that the pope took the 
initiative in the canonization of St. Dominic. The Dominicans of Bologna 
deserve this credit. 

Dominican House of Studies, William A. Hinnebusch, O.P. 

Washington, D.C. 


Aposto.ic Lire. Edited by Albert Plé, O.P. Translated by Ronald Hal- 
stead. Religious Life Series 10. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. vii + 
206. $3.75. A collection of essays attempting to take up the question 
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of religious, especially religious women, and the apostolate. The outgrowth 
of one of the Paris Conferences of Religious, it essays a systematic analysis 
of the problem of the joining of an active and contemplative life. Divided 
into three parts, the first deals with the historical development of the apos- 
tolic notion in the Church. This is followed by three papers linking the 
apostolate with the religious life historically and juridically. In the final part 
the necessary connection between the interior life and the apostolate is 
examined and emphasized. This last and largest part contains four different 
aspects of the essential union between the active and the contemplative 
life. A fifth and final chapter in the section is concerned with the integration 
of the interior life and the apostolic life. Prayer, asceticism, obedience, and 
religious observance are all dealt with in a short, concise fashion, always 
with a view toward their apostolic implications. Conclusions are set forth 
without any effort to compel the reader, counseling the individual to search 
out the spirit underlying the religious and apostolic life and to renew it. 
Woodstock College William F. Graham, S.J. 


ALL FoR THE Kinoc’s Deticut. By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. West- 
minister, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xi + 280. $4.00. The author states 
that this is a treatise on Christian chastity, principally for “religious sisters.” 
Seemingly it is intended as a follow-up to his work The A postolate of Chastity 
(Burns & Oates, 1954). It comprises three sections: the art of love, factors 
of disturbance, and the grand strategy, each with its own lengthy introduc- 
tion, and a long list of appendices. The chapters in each division are only 
loosely related, and the thirteen appendices appear rather irrelevant. V. 
correctly believed that his readers would find the first chapter difficult to 
grasp and suggested that it be taken up again after the entire work had been 
examined. He borrows frequently from the Secunda secundae of St. Thomas 
as well as from other sources and in places his style is verbose. Considerable 
compression would greatly improve his book. The problems confronting the 
life of chastity are well presented, better at times than the solutions, and in 
the main his book is speculative rather than practical. The extensive series 
of appendices on disparate topics have no intimate connection with the rest 
of the book. The language throughout is good; not even the most squeamish 
conscience could take offense at the least lack of delicacy. 

Woodstock College D. J. M. Callahan, S.J. 


LE PARDON DE prev. By F. Marduel. Le Puy: Editions Xavier Mappus, 
1958. Pp. 168. 660 fr. For all, both religious and nonreligious, who are 
seeking perfection, here is a practical guide to a more fruitful use of the 
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sacrament of penance. In a nontechnical way M. treats many problems 
hitherto not readily available in book form. More worthy of note are M.’s 
suggestions for determining the difference between supernatural repentance 
and guilt feelings, for attaining self-knowledge, for obtaining spiritual direc- 
tion in the confessional, for avoiding routine in frequent accusations, and for 
ensuring effective amendment of habitual faults. A final unusual feature is 
a detailed examination of conscience given from the perspective, not of 
grave and slight obligation, but of the ideal of evangelical perfection. 
Woodstock College Edward V. Stevens, S.J. 


LIFE IN THE City oF Gop: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
By René Carpentier, S.J. Translated by John Joyce, S.J. New York: Ben- 
ziger, 1959. Pp. xvi + 192. $3.75. Cotel’s Catechism of the Vows first 
appeared in 1859. The author stated his purpose quite simply: to present 
in a precise and elementary manner the principles, the nature, and the 
obligations of the religious state so that religious might form their con- 
sciences without anxiety. After twenty-six editions it was revised in 1919 to 
put it into accord with the new Code, and since then has enjoyed fifteen 
more editions and been translated into many languages. It has become a 
classic in the formation of religious throughout the world. The work at hand 
is a completely new version of the Catechism rather than a revision. Cotel, 
in accord with his limited purpose, had taken as his point of departure the 
three vows considered as a source of grave obligations. He described the 
state of perfection in terms of the restrictions it imposes and the faults 
which undermine it. Carpentier has a different perspective. His aim is to 
present the state of perfection primarily as a life, a life which is evangelical 
and ecclesial. The doctrine of the old Catechism regarding the obligations of 
the vows has not been diminished, but it has been relegated to the final 
section of the book and interpreted in terms of the preceding sections. 
Part 1 endeavors to present the life of perfection from the viewpoint of its 
foundation and living source: Christ, the Church, revelation. Part 2 is a 
brief theology of the state of perfection, with emphasis on the role of religious 
in the public life of the Church. 

Auriesville, New York Dominic Maruca, S.J. 


MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY. By Max Thurian. Translated from the French 
by Norma Emerton. Studies in Ministry and Worship. London: SCM Press, 
1959. Pp. 122. $1.75. The vocation to celibacy is not one which has 
been widely appreciated outside the Catholic Church. It is a pleasure, then, 
to read a book written on this subject by a non-Catholic which estimates the 
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celibate life at its true value, recognizing it as a calling which has scriptural 
authorization and encouragement in the words and example of Christ, and 
commending it as a way of life which contributes notably to the sanctifica- 
tion of those Christian men and women who embrace it. In an introductory 
chapter on marriage T. insists that marriage is not a state of life which, in 
the very nature of things, is necessary for all men and women; there is a 
vocation to marriage, and precisely because marriage is itself a vocation, 
there is also a vocation to celibacy. In succeeding chapters T. discusses such 
subjects as the originality of Christ’s institution of celibacy, celibacy as a 
sacrifice in imitation of the example of Christ, St. Paul’s teaching on celibacy, 
etc. It is good to see that T. does not justify celibacy from a mere utilitarian 
point of view, in terms, for example, of the greater opportunity for service 
which it affords. It is an ascetical practice, motivated by love, and it has its 
deepest meaning in the fact that a person so dedicated is “‘in the whole of 
his human nature, body and soul, wholly and directly consecrated to 
Christ.” A final chapter on the difficulties and joys of Christian celibacy 
could serve, substantially, as a retreat conference to priests and religious. 
The value of T.’s book is not merely in the subject matter which it contains, 
but also in the charitable spirit in which it is written. One wonders what 
Henry Charles Lea would have made of it. 
West Baden College William Le Saint, S.J. 


THE DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE. By Jacques Maritain. Translated from 
the fourth French edition under the supervision of Gerald B. Phelan. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1959. Pp. xix + 476. $7.50. Jacques Maritain still 
remains one of our foremost Catholic thinkers and certainly an outstanding 
interpreter of living Thomistic thought. The Degrees of Knowledge is perhaps 
his greatest single contribution to philosophical development. It is a work of 
vast erudition, presenting an elaborate synthesis in an original and striking 
way. M. brought together here in a spectacularly fruitful way the profound 
theses of Thomistic theory of knowledge and the modern disciplines. It is 
true that both sides of this confrontation have now moved beyond the 
positions of this work, yet it will remain a standard classic of Thomism for 
a long time. First published in France in 1932, the work went through three 
revisions up to the fourth edition (1946) which has been subsequently 
reprinted but remains without further revision. We have had only one 
previous English edition, prepared from the second French edition (1934) 
by Bernard Wall (Scribner’s, 1938). The defects of the earlier translation 
have long been regretted; it was marred by downright inaccuracies, mis- 
interpretations, and deliberate omissions. Some years ago Fr. Phelan under- 
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took to direct the preparation of a new translation. The translation is a 
decided improvement not only in accuracy but in English idiom and style 
as well. Moreover, in this translation all the appendices, many of them of the 
highest value and interest, have been retained in full. The basic quotations 
from St. Thomas are given in Latin; this is to be approved, but it would 
have made the book considerably more widely valuable had English trans- 
lations been subjoined. 
Saint Louis University R. J. Henle, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Maurice R. Holloway, S.J. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. Pp. xxv + 492. $4.00. A 
textbook in natural theology intended for use by students. The author, with 
admirable clarity and simplicity, sets forth the main points of traditional 
Scholastic thought in this field. The book begins with a long introduction on 
the nature of natural theology and its general place in the science of meta- 
physics, as well as its relation to other disciplines. This is followed by a 
treatment on the proofs of the divine existence, which follows the text of the 
five ways with considerable assistance from other Thomistic works. Begin- 
ning with chap. 5 and continuing through chap. 13 the author treats of the 
divine nature and attributes. The book closes with a series of appendices on 
various questions, such as atheism, agnosticism, existentialism, and some 
invalid proofs for the existence of God. H., a professor at St. Louis Univer- 
sity, places himself solidly in the existentialist Thomistic tradition of meta- 
physics. His book is a forthright presentation of the doctrine of natural 
theology from this point of view. One does not gain much additional meta- 
physical insight from the book, but perhaps one should not be expecting it 
in a textbook of this kind. As a textbook it is perhaps too detailed for the 
ordinary college course in natural theology; it is doubtful that any professor 
could afford to give the time necessary to cover a book of this length. How- 
ever, the book has the decided advantage of enabling the student to find, 
in a simple, clear style, matter which may have been omitted from the 
course due to the exigencies of time. I am sure that someone has already 
called to H.’s attention the textual error on p. 141. The reference to De 
veritate, q. 5, a. 2, ad 5m should be to De veritate, q. 3, a. 1. 

Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Ralph O. Dates, S.J. 


THe MEtaApuHysics oF Saint THomas Aquinas. By Herman Reith, C.S.C. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958. Pp. viii + 403. $7.00. An introductory text 
in metaphysics for upper-level college classes. It aims to provide a faithful 
exposition of the metaphysical teaching of St. Thomas according to the order 
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of development given in his Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 
R. holds that this order cannot be changed without distorting St. Thomas’ 
thought. He likewise believes that St. Thomas’ order of studies in which the 
philosophy of nature precedes metaphysics is demanded not only by peda- 
gogical consideration, but by the inner nature of St. Thomas’ metaphysics. 
Its formal subject, the being which can be defined or which can exist inde- 
pendently of matter, cannot be known to be a real subject (and hence meta- 
physics cannot be known to be a science of the real) until the existence of 
immaterial entities has been demonstrated in cosmology and rational psy- 
chology. No metaphysics, therefore, which claims that it can ground the 
reality of its subject without logical dependence on the data of the philos- 
ophy of nature, according to R., is truly Thomistic. This, we assume, would 
be equally true whether the reality of the subject of metaphysics were 
grounded in the separation of the esse of the sensible singular (Henle, Kluber- 
tanz) or in the grasp of the absolute of being through reflection on the act of 
affirmation (Maréchal, Marc, Hayen). R.’s book in consequence will appeal 
only to those Thomists who share his interpretation of the nature and 
method of Thomistic metaphysics. There are, in addition, a number of incon- 
veniences inherent in his manner of presenting metaphysics. A text which 
presupposes an acquaintance with the philosophy of nature cannot be used 
by students who take metaphysics at the beginning of their course in sys- 
tematic philosophy, nor can a work which is devoted in large part to the 
exegesis of St. Thomas give adequate consideration to modern philosophers 
and their problems. R.’s fine collection of Thomistic texts, however, will 
make his book a useful addition to the metaphysics reference shelf in the 
college library. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Gerald A. McCool, S.J. 


TRANSCENDANCE DE DIEU ET CREATION DES VALEURS: L’ABSOLU ET 
L’HOMME DANS LA PHILOSOPHIE DE HENRY DumEéry. By L. Malevez, S.J. 
Museum Lessianum, section philosophique 46. Paris—Louvain: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1958. Pp. 137. This book, finished before the decree of the 
Holy Office of June 21, 1958 which put on the Index four of Duméry’s works, 
is valuable because the questions he raised and the interest in him which was 
stirred up by the condemnation require an honest assessment and answer. 
M. traces the broad lines of D.’s thought on the category of the Absolute, 
on man’s relation to the Absolute, and on D.’s peculiar position that while 
this relation is one of creature to Creator, it cannot be described as an 
ontological participation, and that while it is a relation of dependence, man 
is somehow endowed with an absolute freedom of construction of essences 
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and values and not merely a freedom of ratification. D. maintains that the 
existence of God cannot be demonstrated but that God is discovered by a 
“henological” reduction. This is prepared for by three other reductions, viz., 
eidetic (reduces the manifold of individual facts in consciousness to the 
necessary and essential), transcendental (reduces these essences to the sub- 
ject in which they are), constitutive (sees these essences as the product of 
the spontaneous creativity of the subject). Finally by the henological reduc- 
tion all multiplicity even of subjects is transcended and pure Unity is 
reached. From this pure Unity every single intelligent subject has the power 
of positing not only objects but itself also. This movement from pure Unity, 
however, cannot be conceived as an analogical participation in the order of 
being, for the One is not being. It is beyond the determination which is 
being. M., while appreciating D.’s effort to steal the fire from Sartre, points 
out that in his antipathy to ontology Duméry has misunderstood the anal- 
ogy of Scholastic philosophy and consequently has saved neither the trans- 
cendence of God nor the dignity of human freedom. His henology would not 
satisfy Sartre any more than ontological theology does. 
Woodstock College Edward J. Sponga, S.J. 


THE GENERAL SCIENCE OF NaTuRE. By Vincent E. Smith. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1958. Pp. xiii + 400. $7.00. S.’s latest contribution to the 
Aristotelian renaissance that is taking place in some circles of modern 
Thomism. Essentially a textbook in design and format—and, in line with 
the idea that the general science of nature is the correct place to start the 
study of philosophy, a beginner’s textbook at that—the work is nonetheless 
a brightly written and rather thorough commentary on the eight books of 
Aristotle’s Physics, with special emphasis on the first two books. This em- 
phasis can be seen in the amount of space assigned to questions of meth- 
odology, questions about which the modern Aristotelian, proposing the 
Stagirite’s view of the world of nature as a definitive acquisition of the 
human mind, is normally quite insistent, not to say “touchy.” Thus the first 
twelve (of nineteen) chapters are devoted to such topics as the nature and 
divisions of science, the first principles of nature, the distinction between 
the physical and mathematical sciences, the place of causality in a scientific 
study of nature, etc. The remaining seven chapters then go on to an analysis 
of motion and the problems connected with motion, e.g., time, space, the 
continuum, etc., with the last chapter devoted to the proof for the Unmoved 
Mover. Only at this point, in the mind of the author, when reality is thus 
seen to include more than mobile being, is the door opened to the realm of 
metaphysics. How much one will be convinced of all this will depend on the 
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measure of conviction he can bring to the idea that nothing has occurred 
since Aristotle to radically alter our ideas on the nature of either science or 
philosophy. 

Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Robert O. Johann, S.J. 


BETWEEN GOD AND MAN: AN INTERPRETATION OF JUDAISM. From the 
Writings of Abraham J. Heschel. Selected, edited, and introduced by Fritz 
A. Rothschild. New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. 279. $5.00. When Abra- 
ham J. Heschel, presently Professor of Jewish Ethics and Mysticism at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, in 1951 published his first book 
dealing with his philosophy of Judaism, he was hailed by Reinhold Niebuhr 
as “a commanding and authoritative voice not only in the Jewish but in the 
religious life of America.” This estimate of the value of H.’s contribution to 
theological thinking, which was evoked by his Man Is Not Alone, has been 
fully corroborated by his subsequent publications in this field. He has suc- 
ceeded, perhaps more than any other theologian of our time, in breathing, 
by means of his novel approach, new life into the ancient documents of 
Jewish tradition. As the summarizer of his theological writings, Fritz A. 
Rothschild, indicates in his compilation, H. does not present his thought as a 
closely-knitted system more geometrico. His method is rather that of the 
poet making use of his intuition to emit flashes of insight. A master of lan- 
guage, he handles prose like poetry. This fact does not, however, make him 
any less convincing. Though by training and inclination a traditionalist, 
Heschel takes full cognizance of the results of scientific Bible criticism as well 
as of secular philosophy. Yet his basic rationalism does not prevent him from 
noting the limitations of the knowledge acquired by means of scientific 
investigation. Science, for example, assumes the operation in the world of 
nature of imperturbable, universal, eternal laws. It is these that it endeavors 
to discover or verify. The subject matter of science, in other words, is con- 
stantly repeated processes. It does not concern itself with events, which are 
unique. The revelation at Sinai was such a unique experience. There is, 
therefore, nothing in the belief that it took place that would negate or could 
be negated by science. In opposition to the efforts of most Jewish medieval 
philosophers to depersonalize God by declaring Him completely free from 
human affections, H. stresses those aspects of the nature of the Supreme 
Being that evidence His personal relationship to and concern with man and 
man’s well-being. God needs man, so he points out in keeping with earlier 
rabbinic thought, just as man needs God. If there is any major deficiency 
from which the books written by H. suffer, it is perhaps that of verbosity. 
This volubility is not overcome even in Rothschild’s compendium, which 
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otherwise, in addition to a good introduction, gives a very adequate picture 
of the master’s thinking. 
Johns Hopkins University Samuel Rosenblatt 


ImMORTALITE. By Norbert M. Luyten, O.P., Adolf Portmann, Karl 
Jaspers, and Karl Barth. Translated from the German by Héléne Naef. 
Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1958. Pp. 71. 4 fr.s. Four talks on 
Swiss Radio, April-May, 1957: L. maintains the value of philosophical 
proofs of immortality, while J. denies it. P., a biologist, explains that to 
natural science man’s origin and destiny are a mystery. B., speaking as 
“a Protestant theologian” and therefore “inspired by the Bible” (p. 59), 
writes: “Il nous faut regarder le fait en face: l"-homme en soi et comme tel 
est, lui et ses oeuvres avec lui, mortel selon le témoignage de la Bible, donc 
justement pas immortel” (p. 61), and “Ce n’est pas une 4me privée de corps 
qui se sépare ici d’un corps privé d’Ame, mais c’est un homme complet, qui 
est 4 la fois l’Ame de son corps et le corps de son 4me. . . qui parvient 4 la 
limite derriére laquelle il n’est plus pour lui temps ni moyen de la dépasser, 
pas plus spirituellement que corporellement” (p. 64). The essential argu- 
ment: God “alone has immortality” (1 Tim 6:16). The reader will recognize 
here the same sophisticated fundamentalism and confusion of Christian 
immortality with that of the Aufkldrung, that has marked some recent 
Protestant literature in this sector of Christian anthropology. 

Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 
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Scriptural Studies 


Adam, Alfred. Die Psalmen des Thomas und das Perlenlied als Zeugnisse 
vorchristlicher Gnosis. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 24. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1959. Pp. 90. 

Aeschimann, A. Le prophéte Jérémie. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 
1959. Pp. 245. 

Barrau, Paul. Aux sources bibliques de l’existence et de la vie. Paris: Editions 
Ouvriéres, 1959. Pp. 253. 750 fr. 

Bouwman, Gisbert, $.V.D. Des Julian von Aeclanum Kommentar zu den 
Propheten Osee, Joel und Amos: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Exegese. 
Analecta biblica 9. Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1958. Pp. xx + 
154. L. 2700; $4.50. 
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Das Alte Testament Deutsch 22/1: Der Prophet Hesekiel Kapitel 1-18. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Walther Eichrodt. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1959. Pp. 158. DM 6.— 

De Fraine, J., S.J. Adam et son lignage: Etudes sur la notion de “‘personnalité 
corporative”’ dans la Bible. Museum Lessianum, section biblique 2. Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. Pp. 319. 1800 fr. 

Gartner, Bertil. John 6 and the Jewish Passover. Coniectanea neotesta- 
mentica 17. Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1959. Pp. 52. 
Kaiser, Otto. Die mythische Bedeutung des Meeres in Agypten, Ugarit und 
Israel. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 

78. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1959. Pp. viii + 161. 

Koch, Gerhard. Die Auferstehung Jesu Christi. Beitrage zur historischen 
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